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No. XII. 

Jstm est miseruin esse coecumi miserum est coe- 

citatem non posse ferre t 

£t aaak baud ultima Dei cunt c<Bci sumiu : 
Dlos memorem, Tetustatis ultiouc priscoB vatesi 

RC sapientissimos. MiLTOir< 

HOMBR. 

It is not miHerable to be blind ; be only may be 
considered as miserable who cannot endure bliod- 
ness with resignation. 

To be blind, indeed, is to be placed more imme- 
diately under the providence of God. 

I might record as instances, a few of the wisest 
and most ancient bards of antiquity. 

Lo ! the blind bard of Chio's rugged isle I 

Qv all the bodily deprivatioas to which man is 
subjected in hia passage through this traository 
VOL. II. B 
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2 STEMIKGS IN AUTUMN. 

life, perhaps the one which most renders him an 
object of commiseration, as placing him most 
entirely at the mercy of others, is the loss nf sight. 
More especially do we feel the highest degree of 
interest mingled with our pity, where lliis mis- 
fortune has fellen to the lot of those who have 
been disUDguished for their virtues and their 
talents, and who, had .it not been for the inter- 
Tention of this disaster, had retained, to the last, 
the fiill possession of that influence and inde- 
pendency, to which a high order of intellect, 
in comlrination with perfect bodily power, had 
previously conducted them. 

There is, however, almost constantly to be 
found under every visitation of providence, and 
as arising directly from the very nature of the 
idfliction, soriiething of a compensatory and 
alleviating cast ; and, in the instances to which 
I have alluded, if failure of sight lead, as it 
almost necessarily must do, in numerous parU- 
cul&rs, to a helpless subserviency to the will of 
others, it is, lU; the same time, generally accom- 
panied by the most decided manifestations, on 
the part of relatives and fnends, of increasing 
assiduity and regard; while in the estimation 
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ereri of the public at large,- the sufierer is beheld 
witH a feeling of sanctity and love, which atoftes, 
in a gi-eot measure, for all that he has lost of 
personal activity and indffiendence. 

It is thus that round the mighty names of 
Homer, Ossian, and Milton, with the ad> 
nrirdtion due to their superior genius, is thrown, 
at the same time, in consequence of their d^- 
privation of sight, a pathetic and endearing a^ 
sDciation, which not only during their eidstence 
most assuredly i^wrated as a source of con- 
solation to these immortal bards, but htfs 
descetided with their &me to all succeeding 
times. 

So greatiy, indeed, have these aspirii^ spirits 
risen from the force of genius, beyond the com- 
liioti range of human effort, that^ were it DOt 
for these touches of infirmity, we should be apt 
to consider diem, dazzled by the ^lenddUr of 
their intellectual powers, as beings of an order 
Superior to man, and, consequently, however 
totitied to our admiration, as IttUe capable <^ 
exciting either sympathy or auction. But 
bUudness, and more espedally blindness when 
united, as in these instances, with old age, at 
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once places them in connection with ourselvea; 
and while we stand astonished at the majesty 
and sublimity of mind which they exhibit) we 
behold in their misfortunes the comm<m bond 
which unites us, and we love while we venerate 
their memory. 

We contemplate then, in Gict, with emodons 
somewhat similar to those with which we trace 
the course of the magnificent sun. We have 
been dazzled and overpowered by the effulgence 
of his meridian gl(»7i and though he be now 
declining, though the evening of bis day has 
arrived, and Aough the clouds have gathered 
round his steps, we feel greater attachment for 
his milder and more varied light ; we watch with 
keen regret his setting beams, and our tears 
flow as his orb, more deeply int^'esting in its 
close than in its noon-day ^leudour, seems 
sinking into darkness and the grave. 

As the sun, thus departing in dignity and 
beauty, majestic though in decay, luid though- 
fast iiiding into night, surrounded by e?ery as- 
sociation which is calculated to affect the heart 
and excite the imagination, appears the closing 
scene of our three great epic bards, descending 
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b) their place of rest envelc^ied in the clouds of 
Digbt, and iiill of years, but fioishing their race 
with ^oiy, and followed by tlie ever-duciiig 
love and sympathy of an admiring world. 

Of a privation thus associated with the first 
among the sons of men, and which, while felt 
as the heaviest of inflictions, was yet esdured 
with singular magnaoimi^ and redgnalioD, the 
circumstances, both moral and physical, must 
ever be considered as afibjding a subject <£ 
peculiar interest. 

That Homer was blind in his old age, has 
been the tradition and the belief of all antiquity, 
nor b there wanting testimony, both direct and 
indirect, in the works of the poet himself, to the 
truth of the popular ascription. 

In the H^Ti to Apollo, of all the minor poemi 
attributed to Homer, the one which carries 
with it the strongest evidence of authoitici^, 
the bard has expressly mentioned his omi blind- 
ness. It is of this hymn, which the accurate 
Thucydides has quoted, in the first book of his 
histoty, as a genuine production of Homer, that 
&e judicious Bei^Ier has observed, in the pre- 
B 3 
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6 EVEM1MG8 IK AUTUMN. 

&ce to his edition of the Od^saey and smaller 
poems, " that no one can reader it suspected 
by me, unless he could persuade me, that his 
authority was of more weight than that of 
Tbncydides ; a writer t^ all others the farthest 
from vanity, nor very remote from the time of 
Homer." " 

' In Uiis beautiiul composition, worthy of the 
genins of the venerable bard, occurs the follow- 
ing passage, immedi^ely addressed to Latona 
and her oSspring, Apollo and Diana, whose 
festival, annually held at Ddos, was frequented 
t>y a vast concourse of people from every 
quarter of Ionia and its n^bbouring islands. 

" Hail, heavenly pow^^, whose [waises I 
sing ; let me also hope to be remembered in the 
ages to. come : and when any one bom of the 
tribes of men, comes hither a weary traveller, 
and enquires, Who is the sweetett <^the singing' 
mm that resort to your fiasti, and whom t/ou 
most deUght to hear ? .Th^ do you make answer 



* It should alio be tUMi, that Piusaoius hai likewl« dted 
irliyran as an nndoubled work of the Grecian bard. 
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for me, it is the Hind man thai dwells in Chios. 
His songs excel ail that can t^er be stmg." * 

As it may be satisfactory to my reader^ to 
see die original of the lines marked by italics 
in this literal transIatioD, I shall insert them, 
together with a passage from a nearly con- 
temporary poet, and which must be deemed 
strikingly illustrative of th^r import and 
aathentici^. 

— — — T/( V ififur anjj ^Si«o( AOIAflN 
T8 T^o'ai furirid'n' dufivariv 'AoiW, 

It spears to me, that there cannot be a 
more dedsive comment on this question and 
reply, than what b ctmtained in the following 
lines just alluded to from Hesiod, preserved by 
an anonymons scholiast on Pindar. They 
assert, in fitct^ that Homer was in the habit of 
making voyages to Deles, for the very purpose 
mentioned in the hymn ; and that such an hymn, 
and of Homer's composition, was then io 
existence. 

* Tramlated bj Blackwell, in his " Euquirjr into the UIb 
and Writiiigiof Homer," 9d edition, p. 110. 
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'Er &)i>^ TJTi vfBrn lyii '0|Uq^ 'AtM 

Of tliis hymn to Apollo, an elegant version 
has been ^ren to the public by the late poet 
laureat, Mr. Pye; and the passage in question, 
together with the immediately subsequent lines, 
which speak of the poet's extensive wanderings, 
and of the celebti^ of his muse, it would be 
doing injustice to the subject not to insert. 

Hail, FIki^ub and Latona ! Dian, hail ! 
O let your votary's fervent prayers prevail ! 
And when in future times some pilgrim hoar, 
Wandering, shall reach this sea-encircled shore. 
And ask what mortal now, with heavenly fire. 
Strikes with his skilful hand the warbling lyre, 
What dulcet voice is this to which belong 
Powers to entrance you with its godlike aong ? 
O may you answer with applausive smile — 
'Tis the blind bard of Ohio's rugged isle. 
The unrivalled merit of whose glorious strain 
Succeeding times shall emulate in vain. 
Thus I, through every seat of man's abode. 
Through every track by human footsteps trod, 
Bold in the truth, my native worth proclaim ; 
My verse alone the herald of my fiune. 
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Ne'er Bhall my votive lay forget to sing 
Fair-bair'd Latona and the Archer-kiog. * 

To a character and profession, such as were 
those which we are taught to attribute to Homer, 
the loss of sight must have been, at first, felt as 
one of the most distressing of privations ; for he 
was accustomed, as we are told by all who have 
written on the early ages of Greece, to travel to 
the courts of kings and chieftains, as one of 
the AoiDOi or Khapsodists; a class of men 
which, as uniting in their persons the arts of 
poetry and music, was held in the highest 
esteem. 

During what has been termed, indeed, the 
heroic ages of Grecian history, the Aoidos or 
Bard formed one of tbe principal pillars of 
sodetf. He was equally necessary at the 
festival and at the altar; beneath the tent of the 
warrior, and at the domestic hearth; and his 
office was, in &ct, no less than, as the poet him- 
self has told us, to delight both gods and men. 
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To fulfil these high and important duties ; to 
add zest to the banquet by the recitation of 
soothing and interesting tales *; to ding the gene- 
rations of the gods, and to h^n their praises 
during the celebration of their respective rites ; 
to chaunt the glories of past military atchiev- 
ments, and to stimulate to like exertion; to 
assist the labours of the legislator, and to direct 
the acquisitions of the youthful mind ; to do all 
these, and such were the varied functions of the 
elder bards of Greece, it was necessary, at a 
period, too, when the art of writing was nearly, 
if not altogether unknown, that they should 
visit distant lands; should learn their various 
institutions, manners, and customs; should 
mingle with their heroes, sages, and bards; and 
thence acquire that fund of knowledge which 
was requisite for the skilful exercise of a pro- 
fession s6 multiform and arduous. 

It was fortunately not until the decline of life 
that our poet bad to sustmn this heavy affliction ; 
at a time whai he had visited nearly every 
civilized country of any celebrity, and when his 

■ IloAAa df\ier^pia. Homer. 
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haip bad repeatedly resounded throughout 
every state in Greece. That it was in his estim- 
ation, howeveri~ n misfortune of the deepest 
and iQost de[dorable nature, is evident from 
the punishment which he has described the 
Muses as inflicting, in thdr utmost vengeance^ 
on his great but unhappy predecessor TTiampis, 
whom they not only ddomed to an oblivion of 
his art^ but deprived of tibe use of his eyes ; 
a poet too, 
Superior once of all the tuneful race, 
Till, vain of mortaTt empty prdse, be strove, 
To match the seed of cloud-compelfing JoVe ! 
Tik) daring bard 1 whose unsuccessful pride 
Th' immortal mnse& in theis art defied : 
The avenging muses of the light of day 
Depriv'd his eyes, and snatched his voice away; 
No more hie heavenly voice was heard to sing. 
His .hand no more awak'd the silver string. * 



* That nuunjriB wu deprived irf hu menUl faculties n wdl 
as of hk sif^t, is evident from the origiiw), in which he is de». 
cribed u having lost, not onl; hia memory ai > poet, but the 
very rtcollectlon of his art as a perfarmer on the lyre or baip : 

AI Hi x'^Maiiuvm wtpiv iiacai oirlf) &oMiy 

lAIAJlKa. B*. I. 599. 
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More hi^py than his precuner, though with 
talents ^)proximating, it is probable, sull oearer 
to the imaginary perfection ascribed to the 
Muses, the intellect, though not the sight, of 
Homer was spared; and the latter calamity oc- 
curring to him at a period when he had accu- 
mulated more knowledge than had ever before 
fallen to the lot of man, and when his head was 
silvered o'er with age, his blindness served but 
to render him the subject of still greater love 
and honour. 

We cannot, indeed, picture to ourselves an 
object of more just and profound veneration 
than was Homer, at this era of society, blind 
and in years, the oracle of Greece, and con- 
ducted to the courts of admiring monarchs by 
the affection and gratitude of thousands. He 
approached their gates, in (act, under the two- 
fold character of Prophet and of Bard, and 
he mi^t say in the language of his own 
Phemius, 



" We bave cause to regret," vji Cowper, " that all tui 
woriu bare periabed ; nich liaiiourable testimony glien to fak 
taleuta bj diii Chief of Posts, suffldenlly prove* hii cxceUenM 
as a bard, wbatcrer might be bis vuiit;. 
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AvTtSilaim; ¥ttj*[' d'fjf if jui it tpgirii tljuii 

OATIIEIAS. X'. 3*7. 

Untaught by others, in my mind I bear. 
By God himself implanted, all the strains 
Of melody and verse. Blackwell. 

That thig is not an imaginary delineation, 
but that united Greece hung as it were on the 
steps of Homer, sightless and in years, with an 
enthusiasm of r^;ard Utile short of adoration, 
may be inferred from the admirable sketch which 
he has himself given of Demodocus, the blind 
Bard of Phceacia. 

Than this portrait, without all doubt, intended 
as a ikithful representation of himself, and of 
the honours which usually awaited him", nothing 
can be more lovely and affecting. It places , 
Homer before us as he lived, and as he sung, 
and we dwell with rapture on the sketch, as 



• " It was the opinioa of Maiimus l^iu,' ' Tenariii 
Cowper, " that Homer id this short hiatorr of the PhiBBciui 
bud, givei as in reilitr his own." — Vide Cowper'i TraiuU. 
tioD, Snd. adit. loL i, Odyssejp, p. SOI, 
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11 EVRNINOB IN AUTCMH. 

exhibiting in the most pleasing ligbl, the kind 
manners of that remote period, and the veiy 
o&ctionate respect which was paid to age and 
talent. 

Aldnoiis, the hospitable monarch of Phceacia, 
wishing to do honour to his illustrious guest, 
the ship-wrecked wanderer Ulysses, assraibles 
together, at a sumptuous feast, the noblest in hb 
realm. Without the sacred bard, however, the 
banquet had been joyless, and Alcinous there- 
fore gives espedal orders for bis prescence ; 



-~ KoXiacurBi U diMv Stitir 



OATS. e'. 4S. 

Gall, too, DemodocuB, the bard divine, 
To share my banquet, whom the Gods have blest 
With powers of song delectable, what theme 
Soe'er his aaimated fancy choose. 

COWPER. 

He is accordingly introduced with all that 
care and tenderness, that deference and delipacy 
of feeling, due to hb talents and infirmities; 
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attentions which cannot lail to impress us with 
a high and amiable idea of the tone of society 
in which they''prev«led ; recollecting, also, as 
we must delight to do on this occasion, that 
they were attentions which Homer had often 
experienced in his own person, and which he, 
therefore loved to commemorate. 

Kigjff ^ ryyvSct qXSiv ar/ay if ii)f 9i> aoiinr \. 62. 

ad 
OT/ux, T^f Trr* £fa xXnt aifotin eifiy Xndtt. L 74. 
04T2. »'. 

And now the herald thither led with care 
The tuneful bard ; him partially the Muse 
And dearly lov'd, yet gave him good and ill ; 
She quench'd his sight, but gave him strains divine. 
For him, Pontonoiis ia the midst disposed 
An argent studded throne, thrusting it close 
To a tall column, where he hung his lyre 
Above his head, and taught him where it bung. 
He set before him, next, a potish'd board 
And basket, and a goblet fill'd with wine, 
For his own use, and at his own command ; 
Then all assail'd at once the ready feast ; 
And when, oor hunger more, nor thirst they felt. 
Then came the muse, and roused the bard to sbg 
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Exploits of men reoown'd ; it wu s long, 
Id that day, to the highest heaven extoll'd. 

CoWPER. 

If, as hath been conjectured by Euststhius, 
the poet alludes in the last line of this passage to 
his own Iliad, it furnishes us bodi with a strikiog 
proof of the great and early celebrity which 
that poem must have acquired, and with a just 
inference as to the honorB which awaited its au- 
thor, whithersoever he turned his steps- We 
cannot wonder, therefore, that he describes his 
own Demodocus as the chosen care of kings 
and princes, and that he represents Alcinoiis 
as appointing an herald, to attend his every 
movement, with the utmost courtesy and kind- 
ness. Thus, when the guests break up from 
the banquet : 

Kfi! 5* Ik TomroXs^iv Hfcj/jia-i tpif/tiyyct \iytlMy, 

l/ai^ay «I ajivToi, di6kia ^av/UH/iayitf. 

OATJ. «'. 105. 



' the herald hanging high 

The iprightly lyre, took gently by his hand 
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Demodocus, and leading him abroad, 
Follow'd I%(£acia'B Princes to the games. 

COWFBR. 

and when, reseeking the social hall, they resume 
their seats to share the generous wine. 

Kifftf S" lyyiSiv iiXfliy ar/ur 'flijfw owiWf, 

OATZ. e. 471. 

I .. — introducing by his hand the bard, 
Phceacia'g glory, at the column's side 
The herald placed Demodocus again. 

COWPBR. 

Literal as Cowper may generally be esteemed 
in his version, he has not here given the fiill 
import of the original, omiltii^ the epithet 
amiaUe, as applied to the bard,' jgiq'$ev etoiliv, 
and translating Xtotai TtrtfMyov, honoured by ike 
pecpk, by the less cbaracterisde term of Phcea- 
da's gloiy. 

It is evident, however, from these passages^ 
that Homer has taken a more than commoD 
delight m enumerating the atteiuions paid to 

VOL. II. c 
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18 HVXHINGB IM AUTUMN. 

his bard; and peculiariy does he seem pleased 

in recording the deference which he receives 
from the grateful enthusiasm of Ulysses. He 
paints his hero as selecting for him the most 
delicate portion of the meat, and as exclaiming 
to one of the attendants — 

Kijpvf. T) ^ ToSr* *ift «f i«ft Sffa fdyiffi, 4/77. 

ad 
nif^il ^■^fMat i V ti^oTt, xp4ft «} dvfOr. 483. 

OATZ. e. 

Herald ! bear it to the bard 

For his regale, whom I will soon embrace 
- Incite of sorrow ; for reipect is due 
And veneration to the sacred bard 
From all mankind, for that the muse inspires 
Herself his song, tmd loves the tmieful tribe. 
He ended, and the herald bore his charge 
To the old Hero, who with joy received 
Hiat meed of honour at the bearer's hand. 

CowrxK. 

He then proceeds to describe Ulysses as 
idiordy afttirwaids <^ing npon Demodocus for 
s finder trial Of his skill, and as prs&dng his 
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request with a lofty and noble encomium on his 
genius, and the accuracy of his information : 



OATZ.e. 

DemodocuB ! I ^ve thee praise above 

All mortal men ; since either theC) the maae, 

Jove's tuneful daughter, or the son of Jove, 

Apollo prompts i for, of Achua's host. 

Their glorious deeds and arduous toils thou sing'st 

As thou had'st'present been thyself, or learut 

From others present there, the mournful tale. 

COWPKR. 

One of the most delightful features of this 
part of tbe Odyssey is, as I have before r^ 
marked, tbe manifest identity which seems to 
subsist between the &te and fortunes of Demo* 
docus and of Homer himself; a coincidence 
which induces us to dwell upon the character of 
the Phceadan bard with very singular interest 
and curiosity. 

It is a conviction of the truth of this paral- 
c 2 
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lelism which has led Eustathius, when com- 
menting on the passage just quoted, to remark, 
that the poet was certainly, in this itutance, 
drawing from himself, who might be truly said 
indeed to be inspired ; " from such scanty ma- 
terials has he formed so beautiful a story, inter- 
weaving them with incidents so various, and 
with such an ur of verisimilitude, that know- 
ing, as we do, he was not present at the scene, 
nor had conversed with others who were, we 
are induced to conclude that the muse must 
have prompted him in all things. 

So thought Ulysses with respect to the blind 
bard of Phceacia, a belief which induced him 
to request of Demodocus to sing the fall of Troy, 
as effected through the stratagem which he had 
himself been the principal means of contriving 
for its destruction. " Come then," he says, 
" proceed," 

AiKt>> $1] fioi ToTTa Hard /ie'fat icaToXifi;;, 
A£tI>i 'yd tSaiv /uiS'^aiiitai dtSfiStaimr, 
Of afa Toi xfifitm d(C( avaa-i dlrxir deAi*- 

04T2. e. 496. 
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Sing but this theme as sweeUy, tmd thenceforth 

I wil] proclaim thee in all ears, a bard 

Of powers divine, and by the gods inspir'd. 

COWPER. 

Tlie effect of this exertion of the skill of the 
rhapsodist, of the happy combination of music 
and poesy on the miul of Ulysses, is the liigh- 
est compliment, in short, which Homer could 
pay to Demodocus, and to their mutual art ; 
one, indeed, which we may certainly concave 
him to have frequently experienced in his own 
person, and which, at the same time, exhibits 
the vast influence of such an union on the then 
state of society in Greece. I must also add, that 
it is one of the not unfrequent passages in the 
version of Cowper, which make ample aton&> 
ment for the many prosaic parts with which 
that version imfortunately loo much abounds. 
Than the picture, indeed, in the lines which I 
have distinguished by italics in the subsequent 
quotation, I know few things in any poet more 
deeply pathetic, or more poweriiiUy expressed. , 

Tout' «p' doiBJf aiiBi iif fitJ.uTO( • avraf 08iwa'«i(. 521; 

ad 
*Q< 'Oivo-iitj t^tlll^ ^ o^fo-i ioHpw ii€fr. 5S1 
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So Mtig tbe tlHrd iUitttriolU, stwhoMKntg 
UlyuM melted, and tear foUowiog' tear 
Fell (Ml hit cheek*. A« when » woman weq» 
Her huiband fall'n in battle, for her ulie. 
And for hia children'B lalte, before the gate 
Of hia owB city j tinting to hit tide 
She dote infbldt him aith a latt embrace. 
And, gating on him at he panti and diet. 
Shriek* ai the tight ; meantime, the ruthleu foe 
Smiting her ahoulderg with the spear, to toil 
Command her, and to bondage far away, 
And her chedi Jadet yaHh horror at the tound i 
Ulyaaea, ao, from his moiat lida let fall 
Tbe frequent tear. 

COWFKR. 

From the whole character of Deroodocus, 
in fine^ as it is delineated in tbe ei^tb book of 
die Odyssey, we may acqnire, not only an accu- 
rate idea of what was the condition of the bardic 
profession in the heroic ^as of Greece, but of 
what precisely was the treatment which Homer 
himself experienced, when aged and deprived 
of sight, troffl the feelings of his countrymen 
and contemporaries. 

That the picture was designed for himself, 
has been, as we have seen, the opinion of his 
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best commentators; and the mode, indeed, in 
which it is executed, the sensibiU^ and deep 
interest with which it seems to have been 
touched into beauty and effect, ahnost necessarily 
lead to such a conclusion. It is a picture also, 
which cannot bat be dear to every great and 
benevolent mind, as it places before us, one of 
the most soothing and consolitaiy of all specta- 
cles, — genius, under adversi^, fostered and pro- 
tected by the sympathy of a whole people ; and 
as it includes the Anther belief that the poet 
had sustained his calamity in a manner that 
added to the pUy which hb talents and his pri- 
vations had called forth, the highest possible 
admirata<») of his fortitude and resignation. 
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Th' embattled tower, o'ergrown with bearded 

And by the melancholy skill of time, 
Moulded to beauty, channa my bosom more 
Than ail the palaces of princes. 

Bdckk. 



No Booner had the party re-assembled in the 
book-room of Mr. Walsingham, after their 
hurried return to the cottage, than Llwellyn ex- 
pressed hb Bsase of obligalioD to him for the 
narrative which he had been so good as to com- 
municate. It had, indeed, produced a con- 
uderable effect on the feelings of his auditors, 
and had thrown a corresponding shade of gloom 
and anxiety over their very appearance. Edward 
remained thoughtful, abstracted, and, in some 
degree yet agitated ; a melancholy, sweet, and 
full of sensibility, stole over the fine countenance 
of Hoel, as he cast a look of sympathy and 
solicitude on the person of his young friend ; 
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whilst an unusupl seriousness, mingled with in- 
dications of awe and deep reflection, sat on the 
features of the aged minstrel.< 

" It has been your tate, I perceive, my kind 
hpst," said the bard, " as it hath been mine, 
to have experienced the pressure of vicissitude 
and misfortune ; and though poverty and loss 
of sight, the latter, certainly an evil of great 
magnitude, are not in the catalogue of your 
calamities, I can yet sensibly feel, that your trial 
has been also severe. The consolation, how- 
ever, of being highly useflil to others, that 
noblest soother of the suffering mind, happily 
took place soon after the deprivation of your 
beloved wife ; and though in her your loss hits 
been, as I well know, in many respects irre- 
parable ; yet, as far as it could be compensated 
in this li&] it has been, through the deli^tful 
consciousness of being the stay and hope, the 
firiEaid and protector, of the &therless Mid 
forsaken. To witness the sorrows of an un- 
merited affliction, &1I when and where they 
may, must ever be an occurrence highly dis- 
tressing to a human mind ; but to see the very 
spring and morning of existence clouded wjth 
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grief, a victim, as it were, helpless and unre- 
sisting, to the ScHy or the vice of others, la 'a 
spectacle, beyond all others, truly mournful 
and distressing ; and, thereKire, he whose lot it 
bath been to become the averter i^ a calamity 
so deplorable, must, in my tqunion, be pr<>< 
nounced blessed. May it be yours, long after 
the grass has waved over the grave of Llwellyn, 
to enjoy the fruits of a conduct so laudal^ and 
philanthropic !" 

" It has been but the performance of a duty, 
my Iriend," replied Mr. Waldnghom, ** Irom 
which, I trust, few would have shrank; but 
like every other duty, when entered Into firtHn 
proper motives, it has been attended with its 
peculiar gratifications. I am, like yourself 
LlweUyn, though less advanced into the vale of 
years, but as a tree stripped of its branches and 
withering by the way. In one re^tect, indeed, 
I may be reckoned more mifortunate ; for I 
know not, that I have a relative left on earth : 
and were it not for this young man, (poiaUng to 
Edward,) whom I have brought up, as I htqw, 
to honour his God, and be nseftil to bis fellow 
creatures, there were none to love me !" 
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" Nay, say not so, my noble countrymsn," 
axclaimed the grey-baired bard, " for .whilct 
a droop of blood yet warms this aged heart, it 
beats for friendship and &r thee. But is there 
then, indeed, no kindred tie yet left 6x you 
m Switzerland? none in the land of your 
nativity?" 

<* My uncle, he whom 1 long looked up to 
with the reverence due to almost apostolic pie^ * 
and zeal, and whose memory I cheriih with a 
devotednesB which nothing but virtues like his 
own could merit or create, has pud the debt of 
nature. He rests, together with the beloved 
partner of his pilgrimage, in the Uttle chuich- 
^rd of Meyringen. There, surrounded by 
those who once drank life and instruction &om 
hb hpS) he awiuts in calm repose the resur- 
rection of the just. Yes, dearest LI wellyn, often 
in the deep silence of the night, when every eye^ 
save mine, is closed in sleep, do I live in ima- 
l^tion with those I left and lost in Switzeiland. 
Then is it, that I again hearken to the hallowed 
accents of the pastor of Meyringen ; it is then, I 
agdn conversewith dead Mam, that I again tread 
with her the green Tallies, and listen to the faUing 
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strcuns of Lauterbntennen ! Oh ! if thoae whtHn 
thus I loved on earth, be yet conscious of the 
attachment which still I bear them ! If they do 
but know how dear they were and ore to me, 
how must it delight them, to perceive that the 
Femembrance of their vbtues and affectionst 
forms one of the sweetest consolations of my 
existence." 

" And do not the valUes of Mona, and the 
mountains of Caernarvon, — does not the land of 
the harp, and the country which gave you birth, 
whose dear bosom has received the companions 
of your earliest youth, and still covers with its 
protecting turf the sacred relics of your fathers, — 
have not these, my beloved friend, an equal 
claim on your recollection, an equal influence 
over your heart and feelings T' 

*' Oh, never Llwellyn; never shall they be for- 
gotten by me ! It is thither, after all my depri- 
vations, anxieties, and cares, I long to turn my 
«teps and die at home at last ! It is a wish con- 
genial to the soul of man ; for though as I 
have just mentioned, no relative, as far as I can 
learn, awaits me on my natal soil, yet do I feel 
« daily increasing desire to retrace the scenery 
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of my childhood, and to linger on the spot, 
vhere sleep the ashes of my parents. To do this, 
and once more, if possible, to drop a tear oh the 
grave of her who loved me with an angel's love, 
form the ultimate objects of my life. Bnt my 
allotted task is not yet finished here, and the 
hour, come when it will, which shall separate 
me from thee, my child, (addressing Edward,) 
may bring with it, a struf^le too mighty for this 
frame to bear. It is my prayer indeed, and for 
reasons too not merely selfish, that when I leave 
this sweet sequestered valley, thou mayest be 
the companion of my steps ; and if providence 
permit, need 1 say, what added gratification it 
would give me, if thou too, Llwellyn, couldst 
wait to be the partner of our way, couldst re- 
turn with us to the fields of thy youth, and, 
after all thy sorrows and privations, sit down 
beside the social hearth with Hoel, and the 
&voured pupil of thy earliest song : but we are 
in the hands of one who knoweth what b best; 
on him let us repose our trust; and then iny 
fiiends, whether We sleep beneath the green 
tar& of Ryedale, or within the once regal walls 
of Aberfraw, all shall yet be well I" 
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This appeal to the tender sympathies of Ed- 
ward and LlweUyu, the most forcible, perhi^, 
irbich Mr. Walsingham could have made, ■was 
deeply lUt by both ; and it was some time before 
the fonner could recover himself sufficiendy to 
express, in tenns adequate to the strength of 
his ^notions, that fulness of affection for his 
guardian, and that wish to accompany him, go 
where he would, which wanned and animated 
his bosom. 

The impression, indeed, had proved more 
powerful than Mr. Walsingham could have 
foreseen, and he was in fact, sony for the de- 
pression which he had thus involuntarily occa- 
sioned; Assuming, therefore, a more cheerful 
tone, and turning towards Hoel, who hod wte 
for some time with his fiice shaded by his hands, 
he asked him, if, during the period when he uid 
his father first saw Rivaulx Abbey, they had 
also seen the rnins of the Castle at Hehnsley ; 
and receiving an answer in the negative, he 
addedj "that, as connected not only with the 
histoiy of the former place, but with that of the 
kingdom itsd( this castle presented an object 
of peculiar interest It is; however," he con- 
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tinaed, " independent of these bistoric&l asso- 
ciations, in itself a picture of very striking 
beauty and effect, and enjoys at the same dm^ 
a situation not less remark^le for its pleasing 
and romantic features." 

" I have often heard my &ther. Sir, who oc- 
casionally visited Helmsley tm business connect- 
ed with his farm," replied Hoel, " mention 
these ruins with admiration, and 1 shall certiunly 
be most happy in the opportunity of seeing 
them. I undentand, however, that His Grace 
of Backingham is at present in the adjoining 
mansion house, a circumstance which may pos- 
sibly prevent the access of strangers." 

" The Duke, my dear youth, after having for 
man^. years absented himself from his Ryedale 
estates, which include nearly the whole of the 
parishes of Hetmsley and Kirby Moorside, 
and part of the parish of Kirkdale, came 
hith«' a short time ago in a bad state of health. 
He is now, however, with a great part of his 
household on a visit <^ some we^ in the n^h- 
bonrhood ; and if any ob^tniclion to the grati- 
fication of a laudable curiosity ever occurred, 
from his presence^ which yet I do not believe^ 
that is of course for the present removed." 
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" I con assure you, Sir," tnternipted Edward* 
" that not the smallest obstacle is thrown in the 
way of those who wish to inspect the mips. I 
have r^)eatedly gone thither since I^ Grace's 
return, and it will afford me great pleasure to 
accompany our young friend to the castle, and 
to add what little information may lie ui my 
power." 

" I can have no objectioD, Edward," replied 
Mr. Walsingham, " provided Llwellyn sees 
none in intrusting his son to your care ; and I 
rather wish, indeed, the present opportunity 
should be seozed, as the Duke's establishment 
when at home, and increased as it usually is by 
the tetinue of numerous visitors, is not, 1 am 
sorry to say, very remarkable either for order 
or sobriety." 

" Indisposition bus then, I am aftmd," cried 
Llwellyn, " made litUe improvement in the 
moral character of the Duke. Fame has gift- 
ed him, I imderstand, with some of the most 
brilliant attributes of wit and ima^natlon, and 
she has more than whispered, I believe, ho4r 
much these have been prostituted to the worst 
of purposes. Can you, ray friend, add any 
thing in mitigation of the public judgment?" 
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" Of this nobleman personally," answered 
Mr. Walaingham, " I know little. Indeed, 
from every molive moral and prudential, I have 
been jwlicitous to avoid any interview with hitn, 
and, fortunately, my situation in life is such as 
does not render me liable to be tlirown in his 
way. From what has transpired, however, 
concerning him, during the short period he has 
. been at Helmsley, for it is only since the death 
of the late king that he has visited these estates, 
it would appear that bis sole object, notwith- 
standing the very precarious state of his health, 
is to bury reflection in the hurry and tumult of 
dissipation; for he is seldom without much 
company, and this, too, of such a description as 
is calculated to engage him in a continued series 
of hunting and convivial entertainments. 

" I apprehend, therefore, that as neither sick- 
ness, nor the advance of life, for the Duke is 
near ststy, has hitherto produced any amelio- 
ration of conduct, die career of this accom- 
plished but unprincipled man wiU terminate as 
it b^;an, in thoughtless vice and selfish grati' 
fication. It is, indeed, a most melancholy re- 
flection, that with property such as ViUiers once 
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poBsesaed, and which, from its magnitude, and 
the influence necessarily connected with it, 
might, if properly employed, and in conjunction 
with hia acknowledged talents, have rendwed 
him a blessing to bis country and bis friends ; 
scarcely one good, or just, or truly generous 
action should bare been united. The only dr- 
cumstances wbicb I can recollect, as palliating 
in the smallest degree the general profligacy of 
his life, are to be drawn from the recollection 
that he lost Us iatber by the hand of assassina- 
tion, when he was not yet two years old, a depri- 
vation often more disastrously injurious to those 
who are bom to inherit rank and affluence, than 
to any other class of socie^ ; and that with a 
very handsome and interesting figure, and with 
a promptitude and splendour of wit seldom 
equalled, and perhaps never surpassed, he was 
destined to live and move in the dissolute and 
voluptuous court of Charles the Second. 

" In short, to indulge every whim, and to 
follow every caprice, to gratify each passion as 
it rose, and to sacrifice all that is laudable and 
moral at the shrine of ridicule and folly, have 
been, and still are, the leading feabires of his 
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character. Had conBistency or stability of de- 
sign formed any part of it, the resalt might 
have been, in a mind thus constituted, truly 
formid^le both to the nation and to individuals ; 
for such was the speciousness of his talents, and 
such the bscination of his address, that he be- 
came alike the favourite d'the presbyterian Fair- 
fax and of the dissipated Charies. But I am 
attempting to give you a portrait of this extra- 
ordinary man, when it has been already ace* 
cuted in so masterly a manner by that living 
ornament of England* the celebrated Drydeo. 
So aibiirably, indeed, are the prominent truts 
of his Grace's character condensed in this e^ 
quisite miniature, that, without enquiring wbe^ 
ther they are fresh in your recollection or not, 
I cuinot avoid grati^dng myself and at the 
same time sparing the pencil of a very inferior 
artist, by hazarding their repetition. I may, in 
&ct, affirm, that in the whole compass of English 
poetry, there does not exist a likeness drawn 
with equal spirit and fidelity. Speaking of the 
chief personages in the court of the late kin^ 
who are' all ma^ed, you remember, under H^ 
D S 
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brew ^ipellatioiis, he thus paints our singularly 
accomplished, and, I am a&aid, somewhat dan- 
gerous neighbour. 

In the first rank of these did Zimri stand ; 

A man so rarioiu, that he leemed to be 

Not one, but all mankind's epitome ; 

Stiff in opinions, Blwaya in the wrong ; 

Was every thing by starts, and nothing long; 

But, in the course of one revoking moon. 

Was chemist, fiddler, Btatesman, and buffoon : 

Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking. 

Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking. 

Blest madman ! iriio could every hour employ 

With something new to wish or to enjoy i 

Railing and praising were bis usual themes, 

And, both to show his judgment, in extremes ; 

So over violent, or over civil, 

That every man with him was God or Devil. 

In squandering wealth was his peculiar art ; 

Nothing went unrewarded, but desert; 

Beggar'd by foals, whom still he found too late ; 

He had his jest, and they had his estate. 

He laugh'd himself iiom Court ; then sought rehef 

By forming parties, but could ne'er be chief: 

For, spite of him, the weight of business fell 

On Absalom, and wise Achitophel t 
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ThuB, wicked but in will, of means bereft) 
He left not fBction, but of that was left.* 



■ Abulun and Achilopbd. IbU there u Utile or do 
eu^tradoD ia this poetic^ pictui^ maf be infisrred from 
what hai been gnen lu from the eober p«D of hidorj j fbr it » 
thiu that Cute, in his Life of the Duke of Ormand, haadrawD 
tbe cbttnaer of hi» Grace of Buckingham. 

'■ The Duke of BuckiD^wm wai a man trf' great paitt, aiid 
an infinite deal of wit and humour ; but wanted judgment, 
and had do virtue or principle of any kind. Therc eraential 
defects made lui wbtde life one continued train of IncwiiiBt- 
enciea. He was amUtiou* be^nd measure, and implacable in 
hiB reseDtmenla ; these qualities wia-e tbe eSects, or difiereot 
fiicea of hia pride ; winch, whenever he pleased to lay aride, no 
man liTing could be more entertaining in conrenation. He 
had a wonderful talent in turning all things into ridicule ; but, 
by hia owo conduct made a more ridiculous figure in tbe 
world, thau an; other he coald, with all his rinci^ ofwi^and 
turn of imagination, draw of othera. FVolick and pleasure 
look up the greatest part of his life ; and in these he neitber 
hmA tuiy taste, nor set fainuelf any bounds ; running into tlie 
wildest eitnvagandes, and pushing his debaucheries la a 
hrigbl, which even a libertine age could not help censuring as 
downright madness. He inherited tbe best estate which any 
tubject had at that time In England ; yet liis profuseDeas made 
him always necessitous ; as that necessity made liim grasp at 
every thing that cnuld help to support hiseipences. He was 
larish without genooai^, and proud wititout "TiTnrn&j; 
and, though he did not want some bright talents, yet no good 
one ever made part of his composition ; for there was nothing 
IB mean that he would not stoop to, iiDr.any Ibifig so Sagixntlj 
impious but be was oqiable of undertaking, " 

Vol. iL p. 345. 
D 3 
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" You must pennit me to remind you, Sir," 

sud Edward, " with the view of giving K»ae 
slight relief to the dark but fordble picture 
which the satirist you have just quoted has 
placed be&re us, that one truly generous and 
disinterested action may at least be ascribed to 
bis Grace. I allude to the annui^ which for 
sevraal years previous to the death of Cowley, 
be liberally bestowed on that amiable man and 
ingenious poet ; nor must we fbiget the very 
handsome monument which he erected to his 
memory in Westminster Abbey." 

" I thank you, my dear Edward, for brin^g 
these drcumstances to my recollection, aod 
much, indeed, do I wish that your memory 
were charged with more instances of a similar 
kind. But even acts of this description, had 
they been numerous, could have made little 
atonement to society Ibr the injuries which his 
Grace has been the means of inflicting on it ; 
for though I have praised, and justly praised, 
the spirit and fidelity with which Drydeu has 
sketched the general manner^ and ostensible 
character of the Buke, it is wortiiy of r^nvk, 
that he has, with a forbearance, not common in 
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a poetical satirist, and especi^y in one who htDd 
just been hdd up to ridicule by the very per- 
sonage whose portrait he was drawing, confin^ 
himself in a great measure to the foibles and 
follies of bis adversary, to the task of enumer- 
ating what could only excite pity or contempt, 
when he had it in his power to depicture crimes 
which mi^t have made his readers shadder." 

" Can it be true," said LIw^lyn> " that the 
Duke, according to common rqwrt, is in ax- 
cumstances of pecuniary distreis ; that he can 
have dissipated the princely fortune which he 
once possessed 7" 

" Every page in the history of this noble- 
man," replied Mr. Walsingham, " carries wiUi 
it something extraordinary ; nor are the muta- 
tions of hb property unaccompanied by features 
much less remarkable than those which have 
distLuguisbed almost every event of bis life. 
Deprived of his estates, which were bestowed 
on the Republican General Lord Fair&x, he 
fled to the continent, to join his unfortunate 
soverd^ ; but, anxious to retrieve his afiairs, 
be soon afUr returned privately to England, 
uid had the address tt> secure the affections oi 
D 4 
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Mary, daughter and sole heiress of the very man 
to whom his property had been assigned. This 
lady he married in 1657) and, through her in- 
terne, he not only redeemed his former vast 
possessions from the hands t^ the sequestrators, 
bat assured to himself the claim of succeeding 
to a large accession of wealth, as a further result 
of Uie connecdmi. The ouly blameless and 
happy period of his life, indeed, appetu^ lo 
have been that which he spent under the rocrf* 
of his father-in-law, in consequence <^ this 
marriage. Yet this residence, and Ais cchi- 
nection, such was his influence over the mind 
of Qiarles the Second, derived him c^ no por- 
tion of the royal favour ; for after the restor- 
ation, not only was he left to the enjoyment of 
the largest estate which any subject at that time 
possessed in England, but rank, and honours, 
and power, were accumulated on his head. 

*' Thus endowed with all that wealth and in- 
6uence could give, with all that wit and humour, 
and the faculty of pleasing could bestow, what 
might he not have effected, both for the benefit 
of himself and others, had not a boundless love 
of pleasure, and an ambidon ever restless and 
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unsatislied, converted tbese splendid donations 
into Uie instruments of his ruin and destruction ! 
Yes, my friend, not only has the poverty to 
which you have alluded overtaken him, as <nie 
consequence of this abandonment to appeUte 
and passion, but vices of the most atrocious 
kind, both public and private, dissection, and 
rebellion, seduction, adultery, and murder, have 
followed in the train. But the subject is awfully 
distressing, and we will, therefore, revert to 
what, though incidentally connected with this 
extraordinary character, is of itself an object 
of pleasing contemplation, — the Castle of 
Helmsley." 

" I must confess," remarked Llwellyn, " that 
while these relics of feudal strength and mag- 
nificence are haunted by a being so guilty as 
their present Lord, they can scarcely be viewed 
without the intrusion of very unwelcome as- 
sociations. Hb absence, therefore, must render 
a visit to these striking remains of ancient ba- 
ronial grandeur, an object not to be n^ected 
by those who have never had the gratification 
of seeing them ; and, of course, I recommend 
you, my love," addressing Hoel, " to avail 
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yourself of Edward's kind <^er, whenever the 
weather aod his leisure will allow you to under- 
take the excursiou." 

One great source of entertainment, indeed, 
to these young people, was founded on their 
mutual taste for the beauties uf nature, and for 
those interestbg vestiges of other days, which 
time, and the sdll more destructive band of man, 
had spared. For Hoel, though apparently 
not more tbui fifteen years old, had long been 
the companion of his Other's walks; and to 
have be^i with Llwellyn on these occasions, 
while the enjoyment of sight was yet granted 
to him, without catching a portion of his en- 
thusiasm was impossible. Edward, as we have 
already seen, was, both from disposition, ac- 
cident, and reading, a lover of whatever was 
wild and pensive, ima^native and sublime; and 
it is, therefore, an easy task to conceive^ bow 
greatly thdr pleasures must have been enhanced, 
by the free and unreserved communication which 
now subsisted between them. From the rising 
to the setting sun, in &ct, with the exceplloa 
of a few hours devoted to the educational 
arrangements of Mr. Walanghami they were 
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in pursuit of all that hill and valley, wood and 
stream could afibrd ; gratifications whidi, fi'om 
their simplicity and variety, are well known to 
those who are happy enough to have acquired 
the teste necessary ibr their enjoyment, to be 
never-ceasing and never-palling. 

It was, during one of these perambulations, 
and not long afler the conversation which we have 
just recorded had past, that towards the evening 
of a fine day, they unexpectedly came widiin 
view of the Keep o£ Helmaley Castle. They had 
b^toi ascending, for some time, a very steep 
aoclivity, and cm reaching the summit, which 
formed, as it were, a natural terrace, they beheld 
immediately beneath them, and at a considerable 
depth, the beautiful Rye, winding through its 
equally beautiful valley, and fonning, in the 
very centre of it, a noble cascade, thickly over- 
hung with dark and lofty wood ; while in front 
of their position, and between hills of no mean 
altitude, and throu^ which the river poured its 
course, was seen to open another branch of this 
eztenjgive odA variegated vale ; in the midst of 
which, and in the bosom of numerous scattered 
groups of trees, appeared, as if placed there by 
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thedirectingivishof Claude or PouBsin, Helms) ey 
Church, picturesque portions of the town, and, 
rising above all, the venerable ruins of the 
castle. The effect was beyond measure striking; 
and as Edward, with all that glow of animation 
which so generally lighted up his features on such 
an occasion, was pointing out these ol^ects to his 
companion, die westering sun caught the summit 
of the l(^ keep, and completed the picture. 

Alter pausing for some time to admire this 
sudden developement of beauty and grandeur, 
they hastened to take a nearer view of what had 
charmed them so much in the distance ; and des- 
cending throu^ hanging woods, the darkness of 
whose foliage contrasted in a very remarkable 
manner with the sparkling brightness of the 
river, they soon reached the object of their 
walk, the ancient residence for many genera- 
tions of Sir Walter L'Espw and his des- 
cendants. 

Hoel, to whom this place, from the st^e and 
object of its architecture, presented in every 
point of view the attractions of novelty, was in 
the highest degree gratified and amused. Not 
only was he interested by the magnificent re- 
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mains of this feudal fortress, but be was de- 
lighted with the extTRordiniiry beauty of its 
situation. 

Nothing, indeed, can be well more lovely 
- and romantic than the scenery of which these 
ruins stiU form so striking a feature. They are 
placed on a considerable eminence, and sur- 
rounded by a double moa^ once filled by the 
waters of the Bye, but now shadowed by 
many noble trees ; the dispoutitm and effect of 
which are such, as probably no taste, however 
exquisite, could improve. It has, in &ct, been 
said, and perhaps justly, that each, when con- 
sidered, both in relation to its own peculiar 
fbnn, and to its position with respect to the 
ruin, forms a perfect picture ; so much of rich- 
ness, solemnity, and awe, do their dark and 
gigantic branches, especially when agitated by 
the passing storm, throw over the aspect and 
impression of the scene. 

If a sense of majes^ and sublimity, however, 
be the general emotion felt on contemplating the 
ruin itself frowning, as it still seems to do, 
with baronial grandeur on the sufcgect vale ; it 
is sweetly and gracefully contrasted by the cha- 
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racter of the landsci^ which enfolds it Woods 
■weeping over the neighbouring heights and 
pendant to their base, vallies green, windinj^ 
and sequestered, and rivulets murmuring as 
they flow, are its prominait features, and com- 
municate to the mind a sensation of inexpressible 
loveliness and serenity. 

In the very front of the caslle, and washing 
as it were, die foot of the eminence on which it 
stands, pass on, clear and rapid in their course, 
the mountain waters of the Rye, meandering 
reach after reach, through enclosures of the 
softest green, and otiien under the shelter of 
^ed trees, whose boughs, stretched athwart its 
stream, seem listening to the music which it 
makes upon its rocky bed. 

Such is, at the present hour, the sceneiy 
which surrounds this romantic ruin; and such 
vnot with the exertion of the trees which now 
shade the moat, its aspect, when Edward and 
Hoel passed through it in their way to the great 
gatE of the. caslle. 

" How calm and soothing is this scene," said 
the latter, as he hearkened to the cadence of the 
rives; " and how refreshing to the wewied 
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spirits ! more e^)ecially, if we compare its pre- 
sent stillness and repose with what must hare 
been its state in days of yore ; for I perc^ve, 
that this castle has been a place of uncommon 
strength ; and, no doubt, the otgect of many a 
bloody conflict." 

" From the era of Sir Walter L'Espec, in 
the turbulent times of Stephen^" replied Edward, 
" to the period of the late civil war, in the 
reign of Charles the First, It was, doubtless, 
con^dered as a station of great importance, and, 
therefore, subject to aU the vicissitudes of war- 
lare. Of so much consequence, indeed, was it 
held, as a barrier against the incursions of our 
Caledonian neighbours, that in the 13th of 
Edward the Third, that Prince having received 
intelligence that the Scotch menaced him with 
aaother invasion, he immediately commanded 
William de Roos instantly to repair to his 
castle at Hamlake (H^msley), and to remain 
there with his men during the~ winter, in order 
to ensure the protecdon of these northern dis- 
tricts. Nor has it been less, in days long gone 
byy the seat of revelry and hospitali^ ; for the 
Boosts,, independent of their ' wealth, were 
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highly and extensively connected, not only with 
some of the first noble &niilie8 c^the kingdom, 
such as the Warwicks, NorthumberUnds, &c. ; 
but even with the Royal Houses ot' En^and and 
Scotland ; and tradition records them to have 
lived in a sty]e corresponding with their rank 
and opulence." 

" Then this ancient fortress, whose ruins we 
are now contemplating," remarked Hoel, " owes 
its dilapidated state to so late a period as that of 
the unhappy contest between Charles and his 
deluded subjects," 

" It was after the sanguinary battle ofMarston- 
Moor, on the 2d July, 1644," rejoined Edward, 
" that Sir Thomas, afterwards Lord Fairfex, 
taking advantage of a decisive victory which he 
had obtained on that &tal day, marched directly 
on the dty of York ; and having captured that 
important place on the 1 5tfa of the same month, 
it was thought necessary, towards the subjugation 
of the north, that a stadon of so much strength 
as was then the castle of Heimsley, should be 
also in the hands of the parliamentary army ; 
and, accordingly, Fairiax, in the September 
following, sate down before it, and, after a 
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si^i^ of some lengdi, secured its poasesaion. 
The attempt, however, had nearly cost him his 
liie ; for, whilst engaged in directing the attack, 
he received a dangerous shot in one of his 
shoulders, and was carried to York in a state 
vrhich rendered his recovery for some time a 
matter of considerable doubt." 

" And this was the I^ord Foirfiix, I presume," 
said Hoel, " to whom the present Duke of 
Buckingham, having secured the afiection of the 
dau^ter, was indebted for the restoration of 
his properly." 

" It is now but seventeen years since the 
decease of this celebrated general," rejoined 
Edward, " who died repentant of the part 
. which he had taken in the rebellion, and be- 
loved for his many private virtues. He was, 
towards the close of his life, a martyr to the 
most punfiil of distempers ; and absolutely con- 
fined to his chair, in which he is said to hare 
' sat Uke an old Roman, his manly countenance 
striking awe and reverence into all that beheld 
him ; while it was mixed with as. much modesty 
and sweetness, as were ever represented in the 
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figure of m(Hlal man.' * So impreMive, indeed, 
was the influence of his duiracter on all around 
him, that it extorted, eren from the present 
Lord of Helmsley, the noblest lines which ever 
issued from his pen. Tliey form a kind df 
Pindaric epitaph, and do so much honour to the 
memory of the man whom they commemorate 
that 1 cannot re&ain, situated as we now arc^ on 
the very spot where he once fought and bled, 
from repeating to you a few of the most em- 
phatic p 



Under this stone doth lie 

One bom for victory, 
Fairfax the valiant, and the only He 
Whoe'er for that alon€ a conqueror would be. 

Both sex's virtues were in him combin'd, 
He had the fierceness of the manliest mind. 
And all the meekiKSS too of woman-kind. 

He never knew what envy was, nor bate ; 
His soul was fill'd with worth and honesty, 

■ Ftma m paper. eitraeted bom an original muiuicript bf 
Dr. B17U1 Faittki. Vide Cbalmer'i Biognidiied UeticMuy, 
Tol. liv. p. 72, note. 
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And with another thing quite out of date, 
Call'd modesty. — 

' He neither wealth nor places sought ; 
For others, not himself) he fought. 

He was content to know. 

For he had found it so, 
That when he pleased to conquer, he was able, 
And left the spoil and plunder to the rabble. 

He might have been a king, 

But that he understood 
How much it is a meaner thing 

To be unjustly great, tlian hcmourably good. 

" How much is it to be deplored," observed 
Hoel, " that he who could thus so well pan^yr- 
be the virtues of others, should himself be 
destitute of what he must have known could alone 
secnre him the approbation of his own heart, 
and the plaudit of poster!^. In yonder splen- 
did suite of apartments, I siq>po8^ which range 
along the western side of Aese ruins, resides 
this unhappy man, the victim of bif own un- 
govemed passions and lic^itious appetites." 

*' It is in yonder mansion, indeed, that he 
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endeavours to forget, in the shoats of forced 
revelry and mirth, the reproaches of his con- 
science, and the ridicule of hia contemporaries. 
But turning from this abode of luxury and guilt, 
and which, as a modem structure of so late an 
age as the reign of James the First, merits little 
of our attention, let us now enter the Castle of 
Robert, or as he was sumumed, Fursan De 
Roos, to whom, about the commencement of the 
thirteenth century, it is probable that we are to 
ascribe, if not the foundation, yet the improve- 
ment of the fortress on such a scale as to have 
rendered H, in &ct, a striking proof of the 
military power and architectural skill of our 
ancestors." 

As Edward s^d this, they approached the 
grand entrance to the castle facing the south, 
and immediately opposite the Rye. The effect 
on passing beneath this noble arch-way, defend- 
ed as it is by double gates, and flanked by two 
towers of massy strength, was necessarily 
highly solemn and impressive ; and such, indeed, 
was its infiuence on the susceptible character <^ 
Hoel, that he involuntarily shuddered from a 
mingled emotion of delight and awe. Edward 
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smiied as lie witnessed in mother, that which 
be had so often recognised in himself and, after 
pausing for a few moments to enjoy the silent 
astonishment of his young friend, he directed 
his attention to die alterations which this part 
of the buUding seemed to have undergone from 
successive generaUfmsj to the depth and breadth 
of the outer diteh l^ whitdi it was defended^ 
and to the additional protection which it must 
have received from the circular towers at «ach 
angle of the castle, some of which, -on the an- 
gles nearest to the great gateway, were yet 
remaining. " How often, jny dear Hoel," he 
exclaimed, with all a poet's enthusiasm, " how 
often has the tide of war rolled with disappoint- 
ed ftiry from these walls ; and how often has the 
prisoner wept within tbeir iron bounds I Here, 
however, no longer may the victor triumph, or 
the captive mourn ; and where the trumpet 
pealed its praise, and where the minstrel swept 
his lyre, nought save the whisper of the evening 
breeze, or die shrill sounding of the midnight 
storm, can now be heard ! And mark, my friend, 
where yonder central tower rears its embatded 
head ! How does it look like some stupendous 
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giant, Bfarunk with, age and boor with time* 
firownio^ it is tnic^ upon the plain beneath, 
but impotent for au^t beside [" 

Hoet now smiled, in bis turn, at the unexpect- 
ed enthusiani, and metaphorical lanf^uage of hia 
companion ; but at the same time, the augmeot- 
ipg enerffv of ^ia own manner, and the inrrr ii" 
«d animation which beamed from his eyes, 
pretty pliunly showed that he had himself caught 
a portion of the same infection. It weS| indeed, 
scarcely pos^ble, such was the strilung cha- 
racter of these castellated remains, and such the 
beauty of their situadon, to resist that appeal 
to &ncy and to feeling which so often pow^- 
folly, and almost involuntarily flows fitim the 
reviviscence of associated imagery; and more 
especially when beheld as now, on an evening 
of peculiar loveliness and seroaity, and where 
all was breatluDg of repose and peace. 

It is at this calm hour, indeed, that a ruin 
luch as Helmsley Castle, once the chosen seat 
of military strength, or feudal splendor, must, 
from the very force of cmitrast, make its most 
effective impression ; and as such was it felt both 
by toward and Hod, as th^ stood at tfae foot 
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of its maasy aod half fallen keep. The rem^s 
of an avenae leading &om the grand gate of 
entrance, bad conducted them to this the most 
important part of the fortress, the north-western 
aspect of which was entire, and surmounted at 
each an^e by a lofty turret, which, together 
with every other portion of the tower itself 
exhibited, both in its plan and executiopt a 
specimen of ardiitectnre as beauUibl and com- 
manding as it was compact and strong. 

Near this majestic keep, whose interior wa« 
pointed out by Edward as having undergone 
various successive modifications, and whose tur- 
reted summit formed, from its great elevation, a 
most interesting object to the surrounding coun- 
try, were seen the vestiges of what had probably 
been a chapel, which, with the relics of another 
gateway on the north side, and some scattered 
fragments of foundation, constituted, together 
with the parts already enumerated, the whole of 
what the ravages of war had spared of this odc« 
importantf ortress, whose scite, being not only 
elevated, but exhUuting in various parts masses 
of rock bare and projecting from its sides, added 
mudi to the force and sublimity of the e&cL 
£ 4 
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Amid these rains, fescinated by their awfiil 
and impresBire character, and yet fiiillter seduced 
by the loveliness and tranquillity of the ereiiin^ 
whose ydlow light still rested warm and grow- 
ing on the shivered summit of tlie keep, did 
Edward and Hoel long wander delisted, and 
regardless of the passing hour. The increaung 
gloom, however, which was gathering de^ 
within the precincts of the castle, and the last 
farewell of the descendiog sun, tinging with a 
long line of bright red the verge of the western 
horizon, at length brought with them the remem- 
brance that Uiey had more than two miles to 
walk on their return to Rivaulx, a suggestion 
which breaking in upon the recollections of the 
days of old, and somewhat ungratefully dissi- 
pating the illusions which were rising fast around 
them, they reluctantiy turned to retire. The 
singular beau^ of the scotery, however, as be- 
held through the deep arch of the grand 
oitnmce, as through the massy frame of a 
picture, struck them so forcibly as they were 
^>out to retrace their path, that they paused 
to admire it. It was, in &ct, striking and pic- 
turesque in a ver}' high degree; or, whilst the 
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dark depth c^ the gateway cast a]most a black- 
ness on the ground throughout its whole length, 
the landscape seen beyond it was yet partially 
tinted with the crimson of the setting sun, which 
Bung its rich light, not only on various portions 
of the foliage which overhung the stream of the 
Rye, and on the stems of some lofty and de- 
tached trees, but glancing on the cattie which 
were scattered feeding over the mound, rendered 
them, from the power of contrast, very distinct 
and ImninouB objects to the eye. 

Whilst commenting on the effect of this de- 
UghtRil, but somewhat extraordinary view, and' 
which looked, indeed, both in point of size and 
perspective, like a scene dropped on the stage 
of a theatre, Hoel, observing on the right of 
the gate-way an ascent resembling a broken 
flight of steps, and which conducted to a wide 
and open standing place or breach in the wall, 
directiy over the crown of the arch, heedlessly, 
and with the Intent of surveying the landscape 
from this more elevated and unobstructed sta- 
tion, sprang forward, and had just reached the 
spot be had wished to attain, when, his foot 
slipping in consequence of a stone loosening 
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from its attachment he was predpitated to the 
bottom at the exterior foot of the gate-way. 

Edward instandy, and in great agitation, ran 
to his assistance, and found him stretched on 
the ground in a state of complete inseiisibili^, 
pale as death, and apparently li^ess. He had 
the presence of mind, howerer, immediately to 
hurry with him in his arms towards the rivef} 
where, placing him gently on the bank, and 
opening his vest for the more efiectiTe aspersion 
of the water, he started back in astonishment 
on beholding the beautiful bosom of a ^nale. 
The discorery, for a moment, from its total 
unexpectedness, suspended his efforts; but it 
was but for a moment, for a new interest was 
now awakened in his breast, and he had soon the 
gratification of perceiving that the shock arisiog 
from the water was about to restore animation. 
A slight quivering on the lips, succeeded by a 
deep sigh, and accompanied by a tremulous mo- 
tion of the eye-lids, were the precursors of this 
happy event. But what was the tumult of emo* 
tion which sprang in the bosom at the g^ide m£- 
ferer, when reco^ition told her that her secret 
was no longer within her own keeping I The 
"2 
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imploring expression of the deep blue eye, th« 
tear that trembled on its vei^ the sufiiisioa 
which encrimsoned a cheek, but a moment be- 
. fore pale as the mountain snow, were indicar< 
tions which could not be mistaken, and were 
felt, indeed, deep within the heart of him who 
□ow hung over her with every attention whidi 
sensibili^ and delicacy could suggest. 

Fortunately no material injury had been re- 
ceived i but such, notwithstanding, had been the 
violence of the shock, that some time elapsed 
before Edward had the gratification of seeing 
his now very interesting companion sufficiently 
revived to be able to walk, even with all the 
assistance which be was desirous of bestowing. 
As soon, however, as this could be done with- 
out pdn, he strongly recommended that, as 
much fiiintness and sense of weakness still re- 
mained, they should call at the mansion-house 
for some slight refreshment, a proposal which, 
as the Duke was absent, and Helmsley, though 
not lar oGT, somewhat more distant, was not 
objected to, and they accordingly moved slowly 
forward to the principal porch. 

They were received in the great hall widi 
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much ciTilitjT by Sir Ralph Blenford, the stew- 
ard of the house, who, on learning the accident 
which had happened, very politely ordered re- 
freshments to be brought them, offering, at the 
same time, any conveyance to Rivaulx which 
the Duke's stables in his absence could afford. 
As Hoel, however, now professed to be, and 
really felt, almost perfectly recovered, and they 
were likewise ^prehensive that such a mode of 
return might occasion great and unnecessary 
alarm, the offer was declined with many ac- 
knowledgements, and they left Helmsley with as 
much rapidity as the bruises which poor Hoel 
had received would allow. 

The evening, though fine, waa now so &r 
advanced as to render almost every object indis- 
tinct and obscure, a circmnstance peculiarly 
welcome to one of the parties, as it, in a great 
measure, concealed the blushes and confusion 
which the late accident had not yet ceased to 



The feelings, in short, or both, with respect 
to each other, had undergone, within the com- 
pass of one short hour, a strange alteration ; 
and they journeyed on for some time absorbed 
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in thought, and with scarcely the exchange of 
a word, though the kind assiduity of Edward 
in relieving, as much as possible, the exertions 
and latigue of his companion, was such as very 
clearly to indicate what was passing, within his 
breast. He had, indeed, been more or less 
than man, if the discovery which he had just 
made, preceded as it was by all the circum- 
stances and events we have recorded, had not 
made an impression on his heart But when 
we recollect how that heart was constituted, 
how susceptible of the best, and noblest, and 
tenderest affections, how singular and romantic 
had been the incident, and how good and beau- 
tiiul the being who had formed its object, we 
shall not wonder to find that the friendship he 
bad so recently entertained was iaat maturing 
into love. 

" May I venture to enquire," he at length 
said, as he had just assisted his trembling com- 
panion over the stepping-stones of a shallow 
brook, " may I venture to enquire by what 
name I am in future to address her whom 
chance has so lately and so kindly introduced 
to me ?" " My name, my real name," replied 
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die lovely girl, smiling, yet with trepidation, is 
Adeline, the name of my beloved mother ; and 
believe me, Edward, when I say, that though 
Hoel is no more, Adeline will, with nerer-dying 
gratitude, remember the kindness you have ever 
shown him." 

As she sud this, and with an accent and 
manner which gave added sweetness to the sen- 
timent, Mr. Walsingham, with Llwellyn leaning 
on his arm appeared in sight ; and Edwaxd and 
Adeline, fearful that apprehensions ibr thor 
safety had brought them thus far, and at so late 
an hour from home, hastened, though with some 
anxiety, to meet them. 

( To be continued.) 
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A work sublime in vords, and weigh^ in matter. 

Among the great writers of the seventeenth 
century, whose productions, though meridng 
an immortality of fame, have fallen into neglect, 
may be mentioned the name of Sir Thomas 
Browne. 

When Dr. Johnson, more than half a century 
ago, employed his power^ talents on the bio- 
graphy of this once celebrated physician and 
philosopher, it was to have been expected, that 
such an effort from such a quarter would have 
excited the attention of the pubUc, and brought 
forward the object of his just praise. But the 
result has not been in any degree commensurate 
to the wishes of those who have studied the 
writings of Browne, with a deep and well- 
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founded admiration for their value and ori- 
^nality. 

One great cause of this &ilure, may probably 
be ascribed to the circumstance, that of those 
whose curiosi^ has been stimulated by the en- 
comium of Johnson to consult the works of 
BrowDe* the greater number has been induced, 
from the attraction of title, rather to refer to the 
" Enquiries into Vulgar and Common Errors," 
or to " The Garden of Cyrus," than to the 
" Reli^o Medici," or iLe " Hydriotaphia." 
The consequence has been, that the two chief 
feults of the writerj the ladnity of his style, so 
striking a feature in the first of these productions, 
and the lawless eccentricity of his fancy, so sin- 
gularly prominent in the second, have occasioned 
either perplexity or disgust; and the folio has 
insensibly dropped from the hands of its dis- 
appointed readers. 

That this could ever have been the case, had 
the Reugto Medici been entered upon by any 
reader of taste and feeling, I am most imwilling 
to believe; for I know of no prose work of the 
century in which it appeared, not even ex- 
cepting the writings of Jeremy Taylor and 
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Milton^ which abounds in more decisive proofs 
of fervency of genius, sublimity of senUment, 
and richness of imagination. It is, moreover, 
a work of exalted piety; and, as it was written 
early in life, when the author was not more 
thtm thir^ years of age, it has nearly, if not 
altogether, escaped that deluge of exotic phrase^ 
ology which has so materially blemished his 
subsequent compositions. 

It must not, however, he denied, that even in 
this production, admirable as it is in many 
parts, there are passages, and those not very 
unfrequentiy occurring, which either by their 
paradoxical subtlety, their quaint and fimtastic 
imagery, or their unguarded &miliarity of 
illustration, are calculated, not only to injure 
its effect as a whole, but to weaken that im- 
pression on the mind, which every friend to 
virtue and religion would wish its nobler parts 
indelibly to fix. 

It is on this account, and especiaUy at the 
present period, when scepticism and infidelity 
have reared their beads with such efi&ontery 
amid the walks of sdence, that I esteem myself 
to be doing an acceptable service to the public, 
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in ODce more brii^giiig before it the best portiont 
of the best work of tbu great and good man, of 
this pioibund philosopher and truly Christian 
phjucian. 

.And i^ whilst thus employed in the grateiiil 
iBsk of sheeting passages worthy of being had 
in ererlBsting remembrance, I have ventured, 
oocasi<Nially,. to accompany them with a com- 
mentary of my own, I beg it to be imderstood, 
that ia so doing, I have chiefly had in view, 
either the corroboration of their doctrine through 
the medium of what subsequeat opinioa has 
produced) or the appUcability of their senti- 
ment to. the circumstances of the present times. 
. . Previous, however, to my entering on this 
minute, consideration of the boc4c, it will, I 
think, be of essential service to the cause which 
I am about to.adrocate, to state, that the life of 
Sir Thomas. Browne^ whidt was protracted to 
the age of sevens-seven, and terminated on his 
birth-day, Octobet the 19th, 1682, was in strict 
conformity, as to religious practice, with the 
teiKs of his wntings.. " The opinions of evei^ 
itua," observes Ox. JphnsOn, in condudipg hia 
bif^r^hy of this estimaUfi character, *' must 
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be learned from himself; conoemiDg iaa practice, 
it is safest to trust the evid^ce of others. 
Where these testimonies concnTtna higher d^ree 
of historical certainty can be obtained ; and they 
apparently cOicur to prove, that Broome was 
a zealous adherent to the &ith of Cbdst, that he 
lii^ in-obedience to his laws, and died in con- 
fidence of his, mercy." " 

The Reuqio Medici, which was written ui 
1635, and first surreptitiously {»esented to the 
world in 1642, was not ori^nelly intended for 
die public eye; but was composed, as the 
author tells us, in his address to the. reader, 
as " a private exercise directed to himself;" a 
circamstance, which has thrown oyer tlte work 
much additional interest and value, by giving to 
its matCer a more unreserved tone of comnuni- 
•cati<Hi, anql to itr.sityle a. greater ireedixn and 
vivacity. . There is. anoiher anecdote also eour 
nectsd widi die work qf s6Ji greater, importance ; 
for Mr. Whit«fbd^ the. bosom fiiend of tbe 
siUhor, ha&dedaredi that, toihelast^Sir Thtunas 



* lift of Sir Tbomaa Browne, ori^nally p'efixed to the 
second etUlioD' of hii "Chr&dan Mmti," wlucfa spewed in 
tbeyenlTJG. 
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never found reason to deviate from the rel^ions 
principles which he had laid down in this his 
earliest publication. * 

It may be necessary likewise to premise, ere 
I commence my extracts, that I have not taken 
them in the regular order of the book ; but have 
selected and classed them in the manner which 
I have deemed best calculated for the purposes 
of perspicuity; with thb limitation, however, 
that as the work is divided into two parts, the 
first including the subject of faith, aud the 
second, that of cfiariti/, I have carefully avoided, 
by an arrangement appropriated to each depart- 
ment, ail intermixture of the two topics. 

From this first part, therefore, as devoted to 
the consideration of faiths I now proceed to 
form my quotations, commencing with those 
supremely awiul and sublime subjects, — the 
Creation of Man and the Prcmidence of God. 

" The whole Creation," observes my author, 
speaking of the operations of the Deity, '* is a 
mystery, and particularly that of man ; at the 



■ Vide Memoirs of Brmroe, by Ur, J(dm Wbittioot, pre- 
fiied to hii Antiquidci of Norwich. 
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blast of his mouth were the rest of the creatures 
made; and at his bare word they started out of 
□othiog : bat in the frame of man (as the text 
describes it), he played the sensible operator, 
and seemed not so much to create as to make 
him. When he had separated the materials of 
other creatures, there consequently resulted a 
fbnn and soul ; but having rused the walls of 
man, he was driven to a second and harder, 
creation, of a substance like himself, an incor- 
ruptible and immortal souL 

** In our study of anatomy, there is a mass of 
mysterious philosophy, and such as reduced the 
very heathens to diviniQ' ; yet, amongst all those 
rare discoveries, and curious pieces, which I find 
in the fabric of man, I do not so much content 
myself as in that which I find not ; for in the 
brain, which we term the seat of reason, there 
is not uiy thing of moment more than I can 
discover in the cranium of a beast ; and this, is 
a sensible and no inconsiderable argument of the 
inorganity of the soul ; at least, in that sense, we 
usually so receive it Thus, we are men, and 
we know not how; there is something in us, 
that can be without us, and will he after us. — 
r 3 
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" I beliere, that the whole frnne of a beast 
doth perisb, and is left in the same ttate after, 
death, as before it was matlsrtalled unto life;: 
that the booIb of men know neither ^ontraiy nor 
eomiption ; that they anbint b^ond the body, 
and ontlire cbath by the privU^e' or their 
proper natures, and without a mintcle; and 
that the souls of the faitbfiil, as they leave eaith, 
take possession of Heaveti. 

" There ore two books from whence I collect 
my divinity ; besides that written one of Ood, 
another of his servant Nature, that univatal and 
public manuscript, that lies expanded unto the 
eyes of nU ; Uiose that never saw him in the one, 
have discovered htm in die other. — Nor do I 
so fi>i^t God, as to adore the name of Nature ;- 
which I d^ne not with the sdiools, tie prin- 
ciple of motion snd rest, but that straight and' 
regular linie, that settled and constant coars» 
the wisddm of God hath ordained the actions of 
his creatures, according to Uieir several kinds. 
To make a revolution every day, is the Nature' 
of^e SUB, because that necessary course-whicb 
God hath ordwned it, from which it cannot 
swerv«, by a faculty iktm tiiat v6k$e which first 
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did give it motion. Now tliis course of natnre 
God seldom alters or perverts ; but, like vn. ex- 
odlent artist, hath so coatrived bis work, that 
widi tite sd&ame instrumoit, without a new 
(Teadoiit he may efl^ct his obscurest designs. 
Yet, this role of his.h^ doth sometimes pervert, 
to acquaint the worid with his preragative, lest 
the arrogancy of our reason should ^estion his 
power, and conclude he could not : afad thus 
I call the effiicts of nature the works of God, 
whose hand and instrument she tmly is ; aiu^ 
tberelbre, to ascribe his acdons unto her, is to 
devolve the honour of the principal agent upon 
the instrument ; which if with reason we may do^ 
then let our hammers rise up and boast they 
have built our houses, and Our pens receive the 
honour of onr writing." 

Whqt a contrast do these admirable quota* 
tions form, wh£n opposed to the scepticism of 
the present day, to ^e doctrines of the physiolo^ 
gical materialists of the school of Bichat ! A 
system of philosophy, if so it can be cftlled, 
which, should it ever unh^ipily prevful in the 
medical world, would render the often-repeated, 
though hitherto ill-founded, sarcasm against the 
F 4 
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profession of «&' Ires medici, duo Atkei,' no 
longer s matter of calumny. 

It is, however, with pride and pleasure that, 
at a period when scepticism has been obtruded 
upon ns as a topic of distinction and triuinplii 
and even taught in our public schools, we can 
point to a roll of illustrious names, the most con- 
summate for their talent among those who have 
made the study of life, and health and disease 
theii peculiar profession, who have publicly 
borne testimony to their firm belief in the 
existence of their God, and in the immortally 
of the human soul. When Galen, meditating 
on the structure and functions of the body, 
broke forth into that celebrated declaration, 
Compono hie pr<^ecto Canticum in creatoris nostri 
laudem*, he but led the way to similar but still 
more important avowals from the mighty names 
of Boerhaaveandof Hallerf, of Sydenham and 



• Viile Galen, Ub. iii. De Uro Punium. 

t or IlalUr, the greatest pbyiiciaii and pbyuologist perhap* 
that ever lived, and who A-as, at the same time, the best poet 
and philcHopher of hu age, it baa been justl; said, OM, 
" persuaded of a tiiture life, he wailed with ciHifidence Tor 
tliat consumiiwtion which shall dissipate the mists of human 
witdojn, and displaj lo us the unixsse such as it actually is, by 
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of Browne and of Mead ; men unrivalled for 
their professional sagscity, and alike impressed 
with the deepest conviction of one great first 
cause of iuture bdng and of eternity, " that 
andent source as well as universal sepulchre of 
worlds and ages, in which the duration of this 
globe is lost as timt of a day, and the life of 
man as a moment." * 



the li^it of a new luminsrj, eimnatiiig from Che DiTinity him- 
Mlf. Convinced of the reiilit; of revebtion, by diligently 
studying the Scriptures, he could not b^old with mdiffereace 
any oHacLi on this fundamenlftl tav, this aCrDngest bond of 
■odety ; and at a dme, when other illustriouB men prostituted 
tbeir t&me and talents in making djuigerous attacks uptm reli- 
gion, he thought it his duty Co enter the lists as bcr ayowed 
champion and defender. " 

His death was in confonnity with his principles, for he met 
hil ditsolutioD ''with the calmness of aphilosopher, andf what 
is transcendently aupeHor, with the lively futh of a Christian. 
Hia last words were addressed to the physician who attended 
him. 'My friend,' said he to M. Rosselet, ■ the artery no 
longer beats,' and immediately he expired. " 

Vide General Biographical Dictionary, vol. ivii. p. 63, 64. 

• An eicdleat Defence of the Professors of Medidne 
■gunst the charge of impiety, was written towards the dote of 
the aerenleentji century by Charles Drelincourt, Frofessor of 
Anatomy in the Universitf of Leyden, under the title of 
** Oistio DocttH'alia, qua Medicoa Dei operum conaideratione 
Btque cont«aptBti<aie pennotoa, cieteris hominibus Beligioni 
aatridjorei ease demunstratur : atque adeo impietat^ crimtn in 
ipios jaeiaum diluitur," 
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Tbat organized matter, however subtile and 
intricate may be its arraogesnent, can ever, 
according to the doctrines of the &shionable 
Echoed of French physiology, be productive, as 
ft mere consequence of its structure, of tbou^t* 
is a position in all its bearings and tendenraes, 
alike impossiUe and absurd ; for, setting aside 
the vis inertia, the hardness and impmetrdjUitx) 
of matter, qualities perfectly incompatible with 
tlie properties of thought, its divisibility is alone 
decisive of the question. No one will venture 
to deny, that to an individual and thinking 
being, consciousness, and, therefore, uni^ of 
[mnciple, are essential,' and whatever forms 
the source and essence of individuality, cannot 
without a palpable contradiction in terms, admit 
of separation and division- 
Bat, waving all further consideration of this 
branch of the subject, which might fill vi^umes, 
the question may be at once decided by an ^- 
peal to the ultimate r^ult of the material bypo- 
. diesis, which if it shall be found, not only clog- 
ged with difficulties beyond measure, greater 
than attends what may be called tlie i-eligious 
view of the subject, but leading mu'eover to 
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absurdities bare iuid absolute beyond aU pttral- 
Id, must of course be dismisced mdi conteiiipt. 

If matter, as the necessary result of its.or- 
gatiization, be capable of thought, spirit or an 
immaterial principle is at oDce.aiinihi]aXed, and 
consequently one first, eternal, and independent 
cause, one source of life taid intellect,^ do longer 
exists. Here the sceptic triumphs, because he 
has gotten rid, as he conceives, of what he can- 
not perfectly comprehend. But mark the result 
of the expedient to which be is driven. In 
order to.account.for the origin and perpetuity 
of life, he is compelled to have recourse ta the 
doctrine of successive and infinite generation, » 
theory which, when traced to its ultimate con- 
sequence, necessarily leads to the std>stitutioii of 
many thousand first causes instead of que. Foc 
as in/lnite succession can have no be^nning, it 
must of course inevitably' follow, that every: 
speciexipf existence, vegetable or animal, iausit 
have been firom all eternity, a self-indqiendenti 
being, a first cause as to itself, without -oom- 
mencement or termination ! ' r - . 

In comparison with' this substitution, the 
dernier resource of the infidel, uid which, in 
fact, converts matter into a million of indepen- 
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dtait deides, how simple is the doctrine of re- 
li^on and of immaterialism ! — And this follows 
from refusing to believe in one Eternal spirit as 
die Creator of all things, merely because we 
cannot understand bis essence, because eternity, 
and therefore infinity, falls not within the com- 
prehension of a finite mind. 

Not in this manner philos<^hized Sir Th^Hnas 
Browne, who, speaking of the inadequacy' of 
the human intellect in its efforts to comprehend 
the nature of the Deity, sublimely observes, 
" My philosophy dares not eay the angels can 
do it ; God hath not made a creature that can 
comprehend liim ; it is a privilege of his own 
nature ; / am that I am, was his own definition 
unto Moses ; and it was a sliort one to confound 
mortality, that durst question God, or ask him 
what ke was. Indeed he only is ; all others have, 
and shall be ; but in eternity there is no dis- 
tinction of tenses ; and therefore that terrible 
^nn predestination, which hath troubled so many 
weakbeads to conceive, and the wisestto explain^ 
is, in respect to God, no prescious determination 
of our estates to come, but a definitive blast of 
his will already fulfilled, and at the instant that 
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he first decreed it ; for to his eternity, which is 
indivisible, and altogether, the last trump Is al- 
ready sounded, the reprobates in the flame, and 
the blessed in AbroAam's bosom. St. Peter 
speaks modestly, when he saitb, a thousand 
years to God are but as one day. For, to speak 
like a philosopher, those continued instances of 
time which flow into thousands of years, make 
not to him one moment ; what to us is to come, 
to his eternity is present, his whole duration 
being but one permanent point without succes- 
sion, parts, flux, or division." 

The doctrine of organization, as the cause and 
source of thought, appears to have arisen flrom 
confounding connection with identity ,- irom in- 
ferring that, as in the visible universe, mind 
is found always connected with organic matter; 
it is, therefore, the result of structure, and has 
consequently no separate or independent origin. 

A sound and correct view, however, of the 
attributes of the Deity, such as they appear, 
both from reason and scripture, would, whilst 
it pointed out the mutual connection of mind 
and matter, aa clearly and as satis&ctorily di»> 
play thor mutual independence. 
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I will venture, therefore, following the exam- 
ple of the great BUtlior who has so nt^ly expa- 
tiated on si^ects of a similar nature, to give an 
outline of what may seem warranted, both by 
reason, analogy, and Terelation, concerning the 
ffixistence. and operatiog powers of one Supreme, 
Almighty Cause, the source of life and motion. 

It would appear, then, from a due considera- 
tion of the data, which these channels of intelli- 
gence afford us, that God is the only pure and 
disembodied spirit in the universe, occupying 
and pervading all space, but necessarily, from 
the perfect immateriality of his essence, invisible ; 
sod therefore he is emphaticidly and correctly 
designated t^ the appellalion of the imoisHiU 
God. 

The visii>le wrld, therefore, eould only start 
into existence at the creation of matter by the 
Butt or vtdition of the Deily, who, by organizing 
it in. every poEisible vanety of form, has ren- 
dered it the recipient of iniiid or tliouf^t, or, to 
speak raoiie properly, of bis own essence or vis 

Htm the great primary beit^i- the ibtinbdn 
of self-ag&Dcy, a bang purely spiritual, ' and. 
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therefore, in his own essence perfectly in* 
visible, unites himsdf with matter, must ever 
remain beytmd our comprdienric» ; but the 
&ct is ever before iu ; for no one, I presume, 
wiJi deny that an idea is incorporeal, and yet die 
action of idea or thought (Mi our bodily &ame 
b hourly and momestarily manifest, and efiec- 
taated in a mode, no doubt, similar to that by 
which the Almigh^ first acted on organized 
matter. 

It is our belief indeed, that life, with all its 
prt^rties, vegetable, ammalf and intdUctual, is 
nothing more than a manifestation of the txs 
divina, varied or limited according to the organ- 
ization which it informs and regulates; that 
intellectual life, or that int^;ral portitm of the 
Divine Being which constitutes the soul of man, 
is, as the result of its endowment with coit- 
sciousness, and moral responsibilL^, destined to 
distinct personal indi^^duati(Hl throughout all 
et«mi^, and that cooaequently it will be for 
ever accon^ianied by some system of organize 
tion as the imtrumetd of visible identity ; whilst 
tmimal Jil^ as exhibiting only the sentient prin- 
<^pl«^ wid ppsseaiing mitho- re&eatio% abstrao- 
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tiiHi, imagination, or responsibility, will have 
no future personal or conscious existence. 

That this doctrine, as far as it respects the 
Soul or mind of man, is warranted bj Scripture, 
can admit of no doubt. For we are there told, 
not only that it shall be associated in a future 
state with a body termed celestial, in contradis- 
tinction to its former terrestrial one, but that it 
shall resemble the glorified body of otir Saviour. 
But we may advance a step further than this ; 
for we are told, that such as was the body of 
our Saviour after his transit through the gales 
of death, and at the moment of his ascension 
into heaven, such it will be on descending tojudge 
the earth ; a declaration which renders it pioba- 
ble not only that mind is connected with matter, 
as the instrument of visible personification even to 
the footstool of the Deity, but that the revelation 
of the Supreme Being to man in a future stat^ 
as &r as his essence can become an object of 
visible adoration, will be through the medium 
of that form in which even on earth the fullness 
of the Godhead dwelt bodily. 

How dehghtful is it to human feelings and 
associatitHis to reflect, that the great First Cause, 
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thlit only source of life, vho hath been from 
eternity, who so fills aad actuates all space, that 
to say where he is not, that is, where being is 
not, would be absurd, has so condescended to 
the nature and constitution of his creatures a> 
to promise that, as he connected hunself in fiiQ 
enei^ with the terrestrial organizaUoa of man 
for the purposed of his redemption, so will he 
in s future state be known to him under a 
similar form, as God united to man in the 
utmost effulgence of visible glory- For thus 
&r we may safely infer from the tenor of the 
sacred writings, which reveal to us Christ aa not 
oiily solicitous .after his resurrection . to become 
an object of identity and recognition to his dis- 
ciples, as s^rit sdll connected with materiality, 
though in an infinitely more pure and glorified 
state, but as declaring that hereafter we shall 
Bee.himiace to face, recognising him not only 
as the Saviour of the world, but as the express 
personification of the parent Deity, wbo, as a 
perfectly abstract and incorporeal spirit, and as 
essmtially possessing i^iquily, cannot be an 
ot^eet of &rm or sight 

It would appear then, that, from the source 
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of bong to the lowest portioD of ""'"■tt^ 
nature, organized matter has been aimnieiT as 
the inttrumetU of personal visibility, and as the 
medium throogh which the Vit Divina, the 
priiDuy and sole origin of self-ageocy, acta. 
Nor is this incompatibly or inconsistent with 
the general idea which has been formed of 
another world, in contradistinction to this grass 
terrestrial one ; for we &re well acquainted, in 
our present state, with matter in so subtle and 
attoiuated a form as not only to possess theiiKwt 
limitless r^idity of movement, but to enjoy the 
fiicol^ of permeating and even incorporating 
with all other bodies, as in the instances of the 
galvanic and magnetic fluids, and the fluids of 
heat and lighL Analogy, therefore, together 
with the authority of revelation, which has 
informed us that our bodies in a future state of 
being shall be glorified and incorruptible, almost 
necessarily leads us to conclude that matter, in its 
approach to the throne of the Deity, is suscepti- 
ble of an almost indefinite d^ree of purity and 
subtlety, both in its substance and organizatton, 
so as to form a suitable recipiait and v^ide (^ 
individuatioa for that emanation of the Vii 
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Divina, the btmak mivd, wh«i liberated from its 
gross aod earthly mansion, and wliicfa, ai being 
endowed widi the facolty of acqairing knowledge 
by abstract reason akine, must, in its essence, be 
considered as on a level with the first orders 
of created beings, and not only, &om its origin, 
incapable of extinction in se, but, as a direct 
result of its m(H«l responsibili^, endowed with 
an ever-during ^sHnct aod personal conscions- 
nees, as the medium of punishment ex reward,' 
of sufimng or enjoymenL 

To confound what was fwmed tor the invest* 
meat of spirit — for the puiposes of visiUe indl* 
viduBlion, with the int^ect that called it into 
being ; to devolve the {vopertjes of the agent 
<Hi the instrument ; to make the tool b^et the 
workman, or, in other words, to affirm that the 
creaticm of the brain generates mind, and that 
wf die eye visitm, is the gross error of the phy'^ 
'^logicsl materialists of the present day, and 
leads, as we have before* observed, to the ab- 
.aurd result of a pofytheion of mere matter. 

Descending, liowever, from these specula- 
tions, in thnr' nature certainly highly coriouf 
and ilMcresting, let me declare, in the words of 
a 2 
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Sir Thomas Browne, and in relation to that 
great First Causie, whose attributes and admi- 
nistration' we have been veaturing to contem- 
plate, that " I know he is wise in all, wonderful 
in what we conceive, but for more in what w« 
.comprehend. not; for we b^old him but upon 
reflex or shadow ;" adding, in the eloquent lan- 
gliagp of the same writer, .and as an apology 
fi3^ the in^Yxluction of ' disquisition <m topics 
.dius lofty and mysterious, that "the world was 
made to be studied and contemplated by man: 
it is the debt of our reastm we owe unto God, 
and the homage we pay for not being beasts:; 
withqut this the world is still as though it had 
not been, or as it was before the sixth day, 
when as: yet there was not a creature that could 
conceive, or say there was a world. The wi*- 
dom of God receives small honour from those 
vulgar beads that rudely stare about, and with a 
gross rusticity admire his works: those highly 
magnify him whose judicious enquiry into his 
acts, and deliberate research into bis creatures, 
return the duty of a devout and learned admira- 
tiolL— And this is almost all wherein an hum- 
Ue creature may endeavour to 'requite, and some 
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way to retribute unto his Creator ; for if not 
hei that sayetb, Lord, Lord, bid Keihat doeth 
thevnUofhis Fat ferj shall be. saved ; certainly 
eur irilis'musc be our pcrforioance^ and our 
intents' make out our acUons; otberwise our 
pious labours shidi find anxiety in their graves; 
and our best endeavours, not hope, but £ear,'.d 
resurrection." 

From the noble and subhme confession, of 
his &ith, which our philosophic physician has 
^ven us, in relation to the attributes of Godi 
and the nMure of man, let us now turn to what 
he has left recorded of his creed on the equally 
momentous subject of revealed reli^on. After 
a mature consideration, then, of the various i-eli- 
gions of the earth, having in his riper years, 
and confirmed judgment, seen and examined 
all, he finds hims^ obliged, he tells us, by the 
principles of grace, and the law of his own 
reason, to embrace no other faith than that. of 
Christianity. But as this had been, thrbu^ the 
folly and iniquity of mankind, grossly corrupted 
ttom its original purity, he thinks it necessary 
to stiu« that he is of the KeTonned.Reli^on: 
*' Of the same belief our Saviour tau^t, the 
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Apostles dUsMpmated, tbc Fatlia* nnhoma^ 
and the Mar^rrs confirmed; but by the nnistetf 
ends of Frioces, the amlMdon and aTsrioe of 
Frelatas, and the iatal comiptkm of the tiiiK% 
■o decayed, impaired, and &llcn bota its naliTS 
beaa^, that it reqniied the carefiil and chnitfr- 
ble hands of these times to restore it to its 
primitive int^rity." And yet, as there wen 
not only many reformers, but likewise many 
q>ecie8 of reformation, " every conntiy pro- 
oeedlng in a particular way and method, accord- 
ing as their national interest, t(^;ether with 
their constitution and clime, inclined them, — 
some angrily, and with extremity, others calmly, 
and with mediocri^," he feels it inctunbeot 
upon him to be still more explicit, and to say* 
•< there is DO diiuvh whose every put so 
squares unto my conscience whose article^ 
cooBtitBticms, and customs, seem so consMunt 
onto reason, and, as it were, framed to my par- 
ticular devotion, as this whereof I bold my be^ 
lief,— the Churci of Er^and^ to whose &ith X 
am a sworn subject; and, ther^re, in a double 
obligation, subscribe unto her articles, and ^f 
deavour to obs^re her constitutions. Wfaatso" 
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ever ia beyond, as poists indi&ren^ I observe 
according to the rules of my private reason, -or 
the hninouT and fashion of my deviAkn, nei- 
tber believing this, because Jjuther a£Srmed it* 
or disproving that, because Calvin hath dii- 
Bvouched it. I condenm not all things in the 
council of Trerti, nor sfiprove oil in the synod 
of Dort. In brie^ where the scriptare is nlent, 
the church is my text ; where that speaks, it is 
but my comment ; where there is a joint silence 
of both, I borrow not the rules of my reli^on 
&om Borne or Geneva, but the dictates of my 
own reason." 

How would the author of the Reli^ Medici 
have been delighted, could he have seen wliat 
the Bishop of Sl David's has lately so decisively 
proved; namely, that the church of Britain 
was founded by St. Paul ; that it was estalidLshed 
anterior to the Church of Rome ; that k was per- 
fiscdy ind^>endent of any other charch, as long 
as Christianity nuuntained its primitive sim- 
plidty, and that when, as late as the seventh 
century, error and innovation had snllied dte 
puri^ of the Romish Church, the Briti^ was 
** a truly Protestant Church, protestiug against 
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die cornq>Uons of superatition, inii^;es and ido4- 
titry, and' refusing all communion' with diff 
Cbiirdi of Rome." The'BiRh<^ th^n proceeds' 
to state seven epochs, reaching from the first 
to the sereirth cehturj', during which the Chiir^ 
tpf Britain existed independent of all other estab- 
lishments. His enumeration is as follows i ' 

Century 1 . St. Paul's preaching of the Gos- 
pel in Britain. 

Cent. 2. Iaicius's public protection of Chris- 
tianity. 

Cent. S. and *. The Dioclesian persecution. 

Cent. 4. The councils of Aries, Sardica, and 
Ariminiuin. 

Cent. 5. The suppression of Pelagianism. 

Cent. 6. The Synod of Uanddewi Brefi. 

Cent. 7. The rejection of Popery by the Bri- 
tish bishops. 

■ - *' In these seven epochs," observes the 
Bishop of St. David's, " we hai^ very ample 
and snbstantjal evidence of Christianity, ^ a 
Christian Church in Britain founded by St. 
Paul, and subsisting for near six caUuries before 
the arrival of Austin the monk, — and in that 
subsistence a proof of its entire independence 
on any foreign jurisdiction." 
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His X^rdsliip's second publication (tn. tfaii 
sut^ect closes with a poetcript devoted to an d»< 
borate discussion of the meaning of the phme 
".The utmost bounds of the west," adopted by 
Clemens Romanus when speaking of the «uent 
of St. Paul's journeys. It is with the highest 
satisfaction we add, that his Lordship- aj^ean 
to have demonstratively proved,- that the aboTS 
expression was, in the age of Clement, ^ways 
understood as including not only Spain but 
Britain.* 

- Attached, however, as Sir Thomas Browne 
was, and justly so, to the Church <^ England, 
no man could be more free from bigotry, or 
more liberal in his sentiments with regard to the 
creed of others. He very rightly considered, 
that, however divided on minor p<Mnts were the 
various denominations of Chri^ans, mid, in 
our present imperfect state, indeed, almost ne^ 
cessar^y so, they were, -as to the great outlines 
of our &ith, nearly agreed; and that with 



'■<Sea»iidLetterfVcimtheBubopoFSt.Darid'iti>tIieCerg]r ' 
of hii Diocawi on the Independency. of the AntUat Britiib 
Cburch on an; Fordgn Juriadictioa : with ■ FostciJpt on tfa* 
Totimatijof Clemeni Romanui." 
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respect to tbe great body of tbe Romaa Catho- 
Iks, Ui^ fsrrors appear, in a great measure, to 
have onsen.&om the fear of believing too little. 
"We httvethercfiire, s^s our author," in tbe spirit 
of geaiune CbnMiaxtitjt " refonned from tfaetn, 
not agwuEt them ; for there is between us one 
comnuHi name and appellation, one &ith, and 
necessary body of priniiiples common to a8 
both; and therefore I am not scrupulous to 
converse and live with them, to enter tbar 
chnrches in defect of ours, and either pray 
with them, or for them: — we beinfi; all Chris- 
tians, and not divided by mch detested impieties 
aa might profone our prayers, or the place 
wheron we make them ; or that a resolved con- 
sdcaice may not adore her Creator any where, 
ajiodally in places devoted to his service; 
wber^ if their devotions o£^d him, mine may 
jdease him, if their's pro&ie it, mine may hal- 
low it; holy water md crucifix (dangerous to 
the <x>nunon people) deceive not my judgment, 
nor t^use my devotion at all. — At the sight of 
a cross or crudfix I can dispense with my hat, 
but scarce with the diought or memory of my 
Saviour ; I cannot laugh at, but rather pity the 
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firnidea . jonrnks of i^g^ioUf or conte ian di4 
Bii0enbl« condition of fiiors i for tboogb iiu»f 
placed in drcumstaiio% there is something in U 
of devoticw. I could nerer hear the Ave Maria 
bell widuMit an deratitm* or think it a snffih 
cient warrant, becawn tbef erred in one drcuto* 
stance, for me to err in all, tlvt is, in biloKe 
and dumb contempt; whilst, therefore, they 
directed their deToti<Hi^ to her, I o£Eered mine 
to Ood, and rectified the errors of their prsyfefa 
by rightly ordering mine own." 

Having thus Eu expressed bis JaitA on the 
tables o£ natural and rerealed religioo, Qtu 
•athor now proceeds, in a strun of augmentiag 
enc^^ and eloqaotce, to make us acquainted 
with his ofanitms m the momentmis sul^ects of 
Death, the BesarreOionf and a day of Betribu^ 
ticHi thanes which, from their transcendendy 
Bwfol and mysterious nature, seem almost to 
mock the powers of anins[Hred man. 

Yet the first of these, as being the inevitable 
destii^ of man, must necessarily have agitated, 
his bosom, and excited his enquiry, from the 
frll of Adam to the present hour ; and it has* 
according^T* ouxr than any other subject, per- 
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h^s,' occupied the 'Attention, either of' Heikimi 
or Cfamtian [ihiloac^bers, throughont every «g8 
•nd nation. To arm ub against the fears of 
diesoludon, indeed, volumes upon vulumeshaTe 
been written; but, if we except our hallowed 
Scriptures, I know not where, in a s^le so ooii- 
densed and striking, or on a basis more truly 
C^irisdan, we can- find a better diss nasi ve, under 
a confessional form at least, against the inor^ 
Bate love of life, and the apprehension^ of 
death, than what the following passages afford us: 
" I thank God," says our admirable moral- 
ist, " I* have not thote straight ligaments, or 
narrow obligaUOos to the world, -as to doat on 
Me, or be convulsed and tremble at the name 
of death. Not that I am insensible of the dread 
and horror thereof, bed I find not any thing 
therein able- to daunt the courage of a man, 
nucb less a well-resolved Christian. And 
therefore lam not angry at the error of otir 6rrt 
parents, or unwilling to bear a part -(^ this 
common - fate, and, like the best of them, to 
die, that is to cease to breathe, to take a&revt'ell 
(^ the elements, to be a kind of nothing for a 
nt,: to' be wi^n one instant^pC a spirit. 
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When I tiJte a full yiew. and circle of mysd^ 
without this reasonable moderator, and .^ual 
piec»o{ jastice. Death, I do conceive myielf 
the miserablest person, extent ; were there not 
another life that I hope for, all the vanities o( 
this world should not intreat a monient's breath 
jrom me; could the devil work my belief tQ 
imagine I coold ever dicv I would not outlive 
that very thought. I . have . so abject a conceit 
of this common way of existence, this retaining 
to the sun and dewents, I cannot think this is - 
tO: be a m^, or to live according to the dignity 
of humanity. In expectation of a better Icon 
i^th patience embrace this life, yet in my best 
meditadons do often defy death ; I honor any. 
man that coptemos it, nor can I highly love any 
that is afraid of it. ■^- For a Pagan there may 
be some motives to be in love with life, but for 
a.Cbcistian to be amazed at death, I see not 
how;he can escape this dlLeiqma, that he is too 
sensible of this life, or hopeless of the life to . 
cqme. — 

" Were there any hopes to out^live, vice, or 
a point to.be super-annuated Irom sin, it were 
worthy our knees . to implore . the days of 
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MetiusOah. But *ge doth not rectify bat 
incumte our natiire§, turning bad diipontiaiu 
into woner habits, uid, like diaefues, brii^ 
on incurable vices ; far every day, as we groir 
weaker in age, we grow strcmger in sin, and dra 
number of our days doth but make our sins in- 
nomnable. Certainly, Uiere is no h^^inen 
within this circle <rf fiesb, nor is it in the optica 
of tiiese eyes to behold felicity : the first day ci 
our jubilee is death ; we are ha^^ier with deatb 
than we should have bera without it" 

He takes care, however, while commnnicatiiig 
his ideas on this subject, to correct the error (^ 
diose among the andents, who^ in order to 
esc^>e the miseries o£ life, extol die practice of 
ffiidde ,- ''.Tias," he justly observes, " is indeed 
not to fear death, but yet to be afraid of life. It 
is a brave act of valour to contemn death ; but 
where life ia niore terrible than death, it is then 
the truest valour to dare to live; and, herein, 
ieligion hath taught us a noble example. For 
all the valiant acts t^ Cartius, Scevola, or 
Codrus, do not pardlel or match that one of 
^hb I vsA, sare th.ere is no torture to the rack 
of a diseale, nor any poniards in death itself, 
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like tbose in the way, or pro)<^e to it." He 
then notices one of the drcnmstances of hu- 
BiMiiQr, which, with those who are not reconciled 
to life on motives derived &om religion, is oftm 
a cause of the hi^est dissatisfaction and com- 
plaint " Men that look no further than their 
ontwies," be remarks, " think health an ap- 
purtenance uDto life, and quarrel with their 
constitutions for beiag sick; but I that have 
examined the parts of man, and know upon 
what tender filaments that &bric hangs, do 
w<Hider that we are not always so; and con- 
udering the thouaand doors that lead to death, 
do thank my God that we can die but once." 

It ia impossible, indeed, to reconcile tlie 
evils of this life, moral or physical, with the 
mercy and justice of the Deity, but upon the 
basis of a resurrecticm and a day of retribution; 
doctrines on which, in &ct, ore founded the 
main pillars of revealed religion, and vrithout 
which, as the great apostle of the Gentiles has 
asserted, we should be of all beings the most 
miserable. 

Very forcibly, therefore, and very distinctly, 
has the author of " Religlo Medkt," expressed 
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himself 6a these iDomentous subjects, conscious 
that on a firm reliance on the truth of these 
essential articles of Christianity, can alone be 
bnilt a morality acceptable toGod. 

" How shall the dead arise," he observes, " is 
no question of my faith ; to believe only possibi- 
lities, is not &itfa, but mere philosophy ; many 
things are true in divinity, which are neither 
inducible by reason nor confirmable by sense ; 
and many things in philosophy confirmable by 
sense, yet not inducible by reason. Thus, it is 
impossible by any solid or demonstratiTe 
reasons, to pers-oade a man to believe the con- 
version of the needle to the north ; though this 
be possible and true, and easily credible, upon 
a single experiment unto the sense. I believe, 
that our estranged and divided ashes shall unite 
again; that. our separated dust, after so many 
pilgrimages and transformations into the parts of 
minerals, plants, animals, elements, shall, at the 
voice of God, return into their primitive shapes/ 
and join again to make up their primary 
and predestinate forms. As at the creation,, 
there .was a separation of lliat confused moss 
into its species, so at the destruction thereof there 
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bIuJI be a separation into its distinct individuals. 
As at the creaticHi of the world, all the distinct 
species that we behold, lay involved in one 
mass, till the fruitful voice of God separated 
this united multitude int6 its several species ; so 
at the last day, when these corrupted reliques 
shall be scattered in the wilderness of fbnnS) 
and seem to have forgot their proper habits* 
God by a powerftd voice shall command them 
back into their proper shapes, and call them 
out by their single individuals. — 

" This is the day, that must make good that 
great attribute of God, his justice ; that must re- 
concile those unanswerable doubts that tortnent 
the wisest understandings, and reduce those 
seeming ine<]ualities and respective distributioiia 
in tJib world, to an equality and recompenMve 
justice in the next. This is that one day, that 
shall include and comprehend all that went 
be&re it; wherein, as in the last scene, all the 
actors must enter, to complete and make up the 
catastrophe of this great piece. This is the day* 
whose memory hath only power to make us 
honest in the dark, and to be virtuous without 
a witness. That virtue is her own reward, is 

VOL. I J, H 
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but a cold principle, and not able to maintain 
BUT variable resolution! in a constant and settled 
way of goodneGS. I have practised that honest 
artifice of &n«ca, and in my retired and solitary 
imaginations, to detain me from the foulness of 
vice, bare fimcied to myself the presence f^ my 
dear and worthiest friends, before whom I should 
lose my head, rather than be vitious ; yet 
herein I <bund that there was nought but 
moral honesty, and this was not to be virtuous 
for his sake who must reward us at the last. 
I have tried if I could reach that great resolution 
of his, to be honest without a thoughtof bearoi 
or bdl ; and, indeed, I found, upon a natural 
iNellnation and inbred loyalty unto virtue, that 
I ccnild serve her without a livery; yet^ not in 
that resolved and venerable way, but that the 
fr^ty of my nature, upon ah easy temptation, 
might be induced to forget her. The lif^ 
therefore^ tmd Epirit of all our actions is the 
Resurrection, and st^e a{^rehensioa that our 
ashes ibaH enjoy the fruit of our pious en- 
deavctuTs ; withoHt this, all religion is a fellacy, 
and adiewts have been the cwly philosophers." 
With these retaMrks on the lUsurrecthn and 
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the Day of Judgmenty passages strongly con- 
ceived, and vigorously expressed, I shall con- 
clude my selection firom Sir Thomas Browne's 
Confession of Faith, reserving what he has 
written wiUi equal energy of thought and felidty 
of language, on the subject of Charity, and 
which fijrms the second part of his JUligio Me' 
did, to a subsequent number. 
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— Mihi Tiiui emm lato spatiarier ogro : — 

Agmina gemniBtis plaudunt coelestia pennis, 

Pura triumphali penonat uthra tubA. 

MiLTOM. 

I aeem'd to wander in a tpaciouB Beld ; — 
The trumpet shakes the sky, all tether ringB, 
Attendant angels clap th^r stany wingi, 

COWPER. 

In the ninth number of these Essays, and in 
the letter which I have there inserted as written 
by Mr. Eastbum, my readers will, no doubt, 
recollect a slight notice of Mr, Hilluouse, as 
the author of a poem entided " The Judgment, 
a Vision," to which was annexed, on my par^ 
a promise of taking it into consideration in 
a subsequent portion of these volumes. It is 
with no small pleasure that I now enter upon 
the redemption of this pledge, fiilly satisfied. 
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that* in so doing, I shall gratify many beside 
myself. 

, The subged^ indeed, seons naturally to in- 
troduce itsdf here, lor we have just dosed 
the preceding number by a very strikiog pa^ 
sage on the necessity of a Day of Retribution, 
both in a moral and religious point of view ; 
and the poem I am about to expatiate upon, 
places the scene bebre us with a strength and 
distinctness of ima^oation, with a vividly and 
force of colouring) which cannot but ' excite 
emotions at once intensely interesting and aw- 
fully sublime. 

A theme, however, more arduous, or, from 
preceding associaUons, more difficult to execute 
with propriety and effect, could scarcely have 
been chosen ; for, as the author has observed 
in a short notice prefixed to his worlc, " beside 
its intrinsic difficulties the subject labours under 
a disadvantage too obvious to have escaped 
.notice. It has so generally occupied the itaa^ 
{Rations of believers in the Scriptures, that 
most have adopted respecting it their own' no- 
tions : whoever selects it as a theme, thereibr^ 
^exposes his work to criticism on account of its 
« 3 
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^uscAogyf M weQ u Its poetty ; and they who 
think the former objectionable, will not, easily, 
be pleuedwith the Utter. The object, boweTer, 
TM not to declare opinitxis ; but simply to pr»- 
sant such a view of the last grand spectacle as 
seuned the most uucqitible of poetical embd- 



Yct undeterred by the extreme haaard which 
muct uaaToidably attoid the choice of a to[Hc so 
hallowed and momentous in its nature, several 
of oar own poets have ventured to essay their 
powOTs in deacribing the h<xron and the mer- 
cies of the Last Day. Among these, Yoiaig 
imd OgUvie may be mentioned as taking the 
Itad in the couplet metre, and Gbpm and Bruce^ 
in Uank verae. Of the prodncdon of tile first 
ofdkese poets, Johnson has remarked, that while 
« many patagraphs are noble, and few are mean, 
yet the whole is Unguid ; the plan is too muoh 
attended, and a auocesiion of images divides 
-«od weakens the general conception j but the 
great reason why the reader is dist4)pointed i% 
that the thought of die Last Dat makes every 
man more than poetical, by spreading over 
llis mind a general obscuri^ of sacred horror, 
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that oppresses distinctioi) and disdainB expres- 
sion." • 

Of the languor and extension here noticed, 
no reader of the " Last Day " of Yoong oan 
be insoisible ; for it is, in fact, only in the third 
bodt of his poem that the subject properly oom- 
mences ; but I cannot yield assent to the opi- 
nion, that, however awful aad sacred be the 
theme, it is on that account the more insugoep- 
tible of poetical imagery. The aversioa qf Dr. 
Johnson to scriptural and devotional poetry is 
well known, and the example of MUton is of 
itself sufficient to proves that, let the suliyect be 
ever bo exalted* 1^ "uy, mdiere grapdeor ot con- 
ception and simplicity in design are united, 
admit, if we exclude the too daring attempt at 
personifying the Deity, of additional interest 
when embodied in t^ie colours of poetic inspir- 
ation. 

A more condensed, and, therefore, a more 
vivid and energetic representation of the sceu^ 
has been given us by Ogilviek and often in ver- 
sification of great sweetness and brilliancjr, but 

• UvM of the most eminent Eogliih Fosli. Shupe't EdU 
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with less perhaps of simplid^ and pathos than 
may be found in the more diffuse delineations of 
Young. 

The short sketch by Glynn is struck off with 
spirit and vigour, and in some of its imagery 
approaches ibe true character of the lofty and 
sublime; while the Vision of Bruce, on the same 
subject, more copious and narrative in its detail, 
is, as might be expected from the youth and 
(nrcumstances of the poet, inferior In classical 
strength of diction and splendor of efl^t. 

Like the productions of Glynn and Bruce, 
the poem of Mr. HiUhouse is written in blank 
verse, and with a skill in its construction, which 
endentiy proves him to have studied the best ' 
masters in this difBcult style of versification with 
singular assiduity and success. In the grouping 
and management of his subject, however, he 
has a claim to originality, and has given to his 
poem a character, which, as distinguishing it 
irom the works of his predecessors, may be 
termed titepictaresjae. 80 fiilly and so forcibly, 
indeed, has he brought forth his figures from 
the canvass, and frequentiy, with such grace 
and beauty of effect, as to impart an interest to 
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the sabject which the general and overwhelming - 
nature of its detail, as exhibited in the efforts 
of preceding writers, bad altogether &iled to 
produce. 

The American bard opens his poem, by r^ 
presenting himself, while meditating, during the 
evening of Christmas-day, on the actions^ the 
precepts, and promises of our Saviour, as seized 
with a trance-like sleep, under the influence of 
which, he conoeives himself joumeyutg at sun- 
rise over a boundless plain, save that in its ap- 
parent centre there arose a verdant mount 
adorned with flowers of every varied hue and 
Iragrance. Whilst light of heart, and fiill of 
joy, he travelled onward, bis attention was ar- 
rested by an efliilgence which surpassed the sun, 
by the murmur of many voices, and the rush 
of wings, and, gazing upward, he beheld amid 
the opening heavens a throne surrounded by 
myriads of immortal spirits, and heard the mbi- 
gling tones of hymns, and harps, and hallelujahs 



Sudden, a seraph that before them flew, 
Pausing upon his wide-unfolded plumes, 
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Put to bu moutb the likeneH ^ a trump. 

And toward the four windi four times fiercely 

breathed. 
— — — — — The mighty peal 
To HeaTen re§oimded, Hell returned a groan, 
And shuddering Earth a moment reeled, confounded, 
From her fixed pathway, as the staggering ship, 
Stunn'd by some mounttun billow, reels. The isles, 
With heaving ocean rocked : the mountains shook 
Their ancient coronets : the Avalanche 
Thundered : silence succeeded tbrou^ the nations. 
Earth never listened to a sound like this. 
It struck the general pulse of nature still. 
And broke, for ever, the dull sleep of death. 

The throne now descendio^ rests upon the 
summit of the mount, and is endrcled by the 
heavenly host, amongst whom, pre-eminent in 
majesty and beauty, are seen the seven glorious 
spirits who for ever stand in the presence of the 
Almighty. Amidst thesej says the poet, 

I saw Emmanuel, seated on his throne ; 
His robe, methought, was whiter than the light; 
Upon his breast the Heavenly Urim glowed 
Bright as the sun, and round such lightnings dashed, 
No eye could meet the mystic symbol's blaze.— 
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EesplHiilent in his &ce the Godhead beamed, 
Justice and mercy, majesty and grace, 
Divinely mingling. Celestial glories played 
Around with beamy lustre ; from his eye 
Dominion looked ; upon his brow was stamped 
Creative power. Yet, over all, the touch 
Of gracious pity dwelt, which erst, amidst 
Dissolving nature's anguish, breathed a prayer 
For guilty man. Redundant down his neck 
His locks rolled graceful, as they waved, of old. 
Upon the mournful breeze of Calvary. 

The c^ose of this passage, as iududed in the 
last six lines, is conceived and executed in a 
style which discloses the hand of a master. It 
is followed by a description of the throne of the 
filial deity, and by two highly- coloured pictures 
of archangelic majesty and wisdom. These 
last, as ably supported and finely contrasted, 
and as presenting very &ir specimens of the 
author's talents in the delineation of super* 
human power and intelligence, I conceive it but 
justice to transeriba. They nill be found, like 
the portraits of a similar kind in MiltOD, to 
derive a large portion of th^ beauty and effect, 
not only &otn the exquisite propriety of die 
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imagery brought fi>Fward to their aid, but from 
the well-adapted structure and harmony of the 
versi6cation, which, like tints in the hand of the 
painter, forms the medium of their develop- 
ment. 

Upon the Lord's right hand 
HU station Michael held : the dreadful sword, 
That from a starry baldric hung, proclaimed 
The Hierarch. Terrible, on his brow 
Blazed the archangel crown, and from his eye 
Thick sparkles flashed. Like regal banners, waved 
Back from his ^aat shoulders his broad vans, 
Bedropt with gold, and, turning to the sun, 
Shone gorgeous as the multitudinous stars, 
Or some illumined city seen hy night, 
When her wide streets pour noon, uid echoing thro' 
Her thronging thousands niirth and music ring. 

Opposed to him, I saw an angel stand 
in sable vesture, with the books of Life. 
Black was his mantle, and his changeful wings 
Glossed like the raven's ; thoughtful seemed his mien. 
Sedate and calm, and deep upon his' brow 
■Had Meditation set her seal ; his eyes 
Looked things unearthly, thoughts unutterttble. 
Or uttered only with an angel's tongue. . . 
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Benowned vas he among the seraphiin 
For knowledge elevate, and heavenly lore ; 
Skilled in the mysteries of the Eternal, 
Profoundly skilled in those old records, where, 
From ererlasting ages, live God's deeds; 
He knew the hour when yonder shining worlds, 
That roll around us, into being sprang ; 
Their system, laws, connexion ; all he knew 
But the dread moment when they cease to be. 
None judged tike him the ways of God to man. 
Or so had pondered; hia excursive thoughts 
Had visited the depths of Night and Chaos, 
Gathering the treasures of the hoary deep. 

The poet now brings before us the sumless 
myriads of human beings^ who, like wave fol- 
lowing wave, appear entering on the plain in 
endless succession ; and it is here that he has 
shown a very uncommon degree of skill in se- 
lecting, contrasting and grouping for the 
purpose of placing them on his foreground, 
characters of all ages and nations. Preserving 
to them their historic costume and features, he 
has on this plan elicited a d^ree of dramatic 
interest which no other expedient perhaps could 
have produced, and he pre&ces his portraits 
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with the following striking eketch of the masaes 
from which his more individuallized pictures 
are hereafter to start All, he observes, heard 
the warning blast, and however separated b^ 
the intervention of distant ages, here in one 
vast conflux met. 



- Gray fbrms that lived 



When Time himself was joung, whose temples shook 
The hoary honours of a thousand years, 
Stood side by side with Roman consuls:— here, 
'Mid prophets old, and Heaven-inspired bards, 
Were Grecian heroes seen : — there, from a crowd 
Of reverend Patriarchs, towered the nodding 

pluHtes, 
Tiars, and helms, and sparkling diadems 
Of Persia's, Egypt's, or Assyria's kings; 
Clad as when forth the hundred gates of Thebes 
On sounding cars her hundred princes rushed ; 
Or, when, at night, from off the terrace top 
Of his aerial garden, touched to sooth 
The troubled Monarch, came the solemn chime 
Of sackhut, psaltery, and harp, adown 
The Euphrates, floating in the moonlight wide 
O'er sleeping Babylon. For all appeared 
At in their dai/t of earthly pride 1 the dani 
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Q^ tteet announced the warrior, and the robe 
Of Tyriaa Uutre spoke the blood of Kingt. 

It must be evident that on the scheme de- 
veloped at the close of this fine passage, a field 
of almost incalculable extent is opened for the 
introduction of bold and picturesque imagery, 
and our poet has availed himself of it in a maji- 
ner which has given an air of originality to 
his work. 

From the multiplicity of ot^ects, however, 
which thb system necessarily brought forward 
on the imagination of the poet, it became in- 
dispensable to make a very rigorous, and at 
the same time a very judicious selection, espe- 
cially in a poem whose limits were not to extend 
beyond forty pages. He has therefore chosen 
a few very distinguished personages, and has 
thrown round them a high degree of promi- 
nency and relief. They are taken from widely 
different ages and classes of society; some 
from the primeval and patriardial world, as 
Adam, Abraham, and Joseph; some iraai. the 
Hst rf heroes, as the Founder of Billon, Alex^ 
ander the Great, and the Dictator Cenar. From 
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the benefactors of their species, the l^slaturs 
and philosophers of mankind, he has drawn 
forth the ever memorable names of Moses, 
Plato, and Socrates; and from the Christian dis- 
pensation appear the hallowed forma of the 
Mother and the Disciples of our Saviour. 

It will of course be expected that I should 
offer to my readers some specimens of the mode 
in which this very material part of the sul^ect 
is treated, and I shall, therefore, ^ve the first 
and the last of these portraits, not as the most 
elaborate of their number, but as presenting 
very adequate proofs of the talents of the writer 
for the task he has undertaken. 

Nearest the mount of that mixed phalanx, first 
Our general Parent stood : not as he looked 
Wandering, at eve, amid the shady bowers 
And odorous groves of that delicious garden) 
Or flow'ry banks of some soft rolling stream. 
Pausing to list its lulling murmur, hand 
In hand with peerless Eve, the rose too sweet, 
Fatal to Paradise. Fled from hie cheek 
The bloom of Eden ; his hyacinthbe locks 
Were changed to grey; with years and sorrows 
bowed 
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He seemed ; but through hu mined fmu itill shone 
The nmjesty of his Creator ; round 
Upon his BOOB a grieved and pitying look 
He cast, and in his vesture hid his face. 

To this delineation, touched with a pencil st 
once graceful and tender, shall now be added b 
sketch of the Babylonian monarch ; in its out- 
line bold and free, and impressive ; and in its 
accompaniments, approaching the character of 
the sublime. With the former, we are reminded 
of the dignity and pathos of Raphael ; with the 
latter, of the strength and niajes^ of Michael 
Angelo, 

Girt by a crowd of monarchs, of whose fame 

Scarce a memorial lives, who fought and reigned 

While the historic lamp shed glimmering light. 

Above the rest, one regal port aspired. 

Crowned like Assyria's princes ; not a crest 

O'ertopped him, save the giant seraphim. 

His countenance, more piercing than the beam 

Of the sun-gazing eagle, earthward bent 

Its glance— tempered with awe. 

His poweriul arm founded old Babylon ; 

Whose bulwarks, lUte the eternal mountwna, heaved 
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IfieiT tKhnrantiBe heads ; whose brazen gates 

Beleaguering natJoiu foiled, and bolts of war, 

Unsbalten, answered as the pelting bail. 

House of the kingdom i glorions Babylon 1 

Earth's marvel, and of unborn time the theme 1 

Si^ where thoa stood'st: — Or, can the fisherman, 

Pljiing hi» task <m the Euphrates, now 

A silent, silTer, unptriluted tide, 

Point to thy grave and answer ? From a sash 

O'er his broad shoulder himg the ponderous sword. 

Fatal as sulphurous fires to Nineveh ; 

That levelled with her waves the walls of Tyrus, 

Queen of the sea ; to its foundations shook 

Jerusalem, and reaped the fields of Egypt. 

Striking and picturesque as this part of the 
work must be deemed, it is yet inferior, both 
in interest and pathos, to the concluding portions 
of the poem, in which the author appears to have 
put forth his full streaigth. He is hwe employed 
in delinestidg the result of the last dread tri- 
bunal, and die inflooiee f£ conacienc% on the 
trembling myriads, as they touched the mysterioas 
circle of the judgrooit seat ; and beheld, as with 
the rai»dity of lightning, their past existence 
rising befbre them, with all its deeds and dark 
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tmagiaings. Self acquitted or coudemned, in 
short; and led by supernal power, they take 
their stations on the rig^t or left. 

On all the hurrymg throng 
The unerring pen stamped, as they passed, their 

fate. 
'rk\iB, in a day, amazing thought ! were judged 
The millions, since from the Almighty's hand) 
Launched on her course, earth rolled rejoicing. 

Whose 
The doom to penal fires, and whose to joy, 
fVom man's presumption, mists and darkness veil. 
So passed the day ; divided stood the world. 
An awful line of separation drawn. 
And from his labours the Messiah ceased. 

To diese lines succeeds a passage of great 
beauty and efiect; in its imagery, rich end 
splendid ; and in its close highly pathetic. 

By this, the Bun his westering car droTe low t 
Hound his broad wheel full many a lucid cloud 
Floated, liite happy ielea, in seas of gold; 
Along the horizon castled shapes were pQed, 
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TurreUandtowera,whocefronU, embattled, gleamed 

With yellow light: Bmit by the slfuiting ray, 

A ruddy beam the canopy reflected ; 

With deeper light the ruby blushed ; and thick 

Upon the seraph's wingi the glowing spots 

Seemed drops of fire. Uncoih'og from its staff, 

With fainter ware, the gorgeous ensign hung ; 

Or, swelling with the swelling breeze, by fits. 

Cast off upon the dewy air huge flakes 

Of golden lustre. Over all the hill, 

The Heavenly legions, the assembled world, 

Evening her crimson tint for ever drew. 

In the mean time, whilst men and angels, in 
solemn silence, and with intense expectation 
await the result, clouds gather round the 
throne and the summit of the mount, involving 
l^iloh and the seraphim in a pavilion of snowy 
whiteness; a phenomenon which occasions the 
poet to conceive, that the &te of mankind was 
DOW the object of consideration between those 
seven dread spirits and thdr Ix}rd. " Was tt 
grace and peace?' he asks, " or death T' 

Was it of Man ? — Did pity for the Lost 
His gentle nature wring, who knew, who felt. 
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How frail ii thia poor teneneat of cky? * 
Arose there from the mUty tabenuelo 
A cry like that upon Gethsenun^ ? ^ 
What passed in Jesus' bMom none may know. 
Bat close the clondy dome invested him ; 
And, weary with conjecture, round I gazed. 
Where in the purple west, do more t« dawn. 
Faded the glories of the dying day. 

He tfaea proceeds in the same tender and 
valedictory stram, which had led him to notice 
the last recession of the westering sun, to 
^>ostrophise die evening star, now about to set 
for ever. TTiere is something pecuUariy solemn 
and aOecting in this address ; it involves many 
drcamstances of the most touching interest, 
and forms, altogether, a picture over which the 
mind hangs with fond attraction. Numerous 
as have been the addresses to this lovely planet^ 
there is not one which can compete vritb this, 
if regard be had to the aw&l magnitude of the 
occasion ; and few which, in point of execntko, 
can be deemed more p^iaively sweet and im- 
pressive. 
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Mild, twinkling through a crinatton-skirted cloud, 
The Bolitaiy atar of evening shone. 
While gazing, wistful, on that peecless li^tt> 
Thereafter to be seen no more, (at oit 
In dreams strange imi^eB will mix,) ead thoughts 
Pass'd a'er my soul. Sorrowing, 1 cried, farewel), 
Fale, beaateous {riaaet, that dieplajcst bo soft, 
Amid jron glowing *ti«ak, diy traoueut beam ! 
A long, a last farewell ! Seasons have chang'd, 
Ages imd empire* roU'd, like smoke, away, 
But thoi^ unaltered, beamest as silver fair 
Aa on thy birth-night ! Bright and watchful eyes, 
From palaces and bowers, have hall'd thy gem 
With secret transport ! Natal star of love. 
And souls that love the shadowy hour of fancy, 
How much I owe thee, bow I bless thy ray ! 
How oft thy rising o'er the hamlet green, 
Signal of rest, and social converse sweet, 
Beneath some patriardial tree, has cheer'd 
Hie peasant's heart, and drawn his beniaon ! 
Bride of iht vest ! bmeath thy pkcid light 
The tendw Ui» shall never more be told, 
Man's soul dksiSL oerer mik»- to ^y again : 
TImu. sMt'st for ever, — ■ l«v«ly wb, farewielL ! 

Mesin^iile, from the hosted' angels surroiiod- 
ing the cloudy tabernacle of Sliiloh sod the 
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sen^bim, burst forth hymos of gratitude and 
adoratjon; the eSect of which is strongly painted 
to the heart through die medium of a siioile^ 
which does equal honour to the powers aad the 
8 of the poet. 



Low warblinga, now, uid Bolitary harpa 
Were heard among the angell, touch'd and tua'd 
Ab to an evening hymn, preluding soft. 
To cherub voices; louder, as they swell'd, 
Deep strings struck in, and hoarser iDstrumenti, 
Mix'd with cle« silver Bounds, till concord rose, 
Full as the harmony of winds, to Heav'n; 
Yet sweet as nature's spring-tide melodies 
To some worn pilgrim, first, with gllst'ning eyes, 
Greetbg his native v^ley, whence tile sounds 
Of rural gladness, herds, and bleating floi^e, 
The cliirp of birds, blithe voices, lowing kine, 
The dash of waters, reed, or rustic pipe, 
Blent with the dulcet distaHce-m^llOWd bet), 
Come, like the echo of his early joys. 
In ev'ry pause, from spirits ib mtd air. 
Responsive still were golden viols h^ard, 
And heav'nly symphonies Stole faiutly down. 

The influence of this celestial minstrelsy m 
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the Spirits of the good, is described to be mcb 
as to impart a rapturoos foretaste of the bliss of 
heaven ; bat when the bard passes on to pour- 
tray the efiect of the scene on those who were 
consciously awaiting the punishment due to their 
transgressions, he has furnished us with a pic- 
ture of nearly perfect beau^ and originally. 
It is one which, whilst it impresses the mind 
with a deep sense of the misery of those who 
have mis-spent their period of probation, is yet 
tempered with so many strokes of tenderness 
end feeling, with so many exquisite touches of 
desoipdoD, as to render it, although a very 
melancholy, yet, a very interesting and pathetic 
representation. Afler recording the joy of the 
blessed on this occasion, he esclums : 



How fared, alas ! 
Tliat other band? - Sweet to their troubl'd minds 
The solemn scene ; ah ! doubly sweet the breeze 
Hefreshing, and the purple light to eyes 
But uewly op'd from that benumbing sleep, 
Whose dark and drear abode no cheering dream. 
No brigfat-faued vision ever enters ; souls 
For ages pent, perh^s, in some dim world 
Where guilty spectres stalk the twilight gloom. 
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Poi% lik« the apirit's lost seraphic amilet 
Hip earth) anticipating now her tomb. 
To riW) perh^s, M heav'n magnificent, 
A|^ear'd Hesperian t gales of gentlest wing 
Came fragrance-laden, and such odours shed 
Aa Yemen never knew, nor those blest isles, 
Id Indian seas, vhere the voluptuous breeze 
The peaceful native breathes, at eventide. 
From nutmeg groves, and bow'rs of cinnamon. 
How solemn, on their ears, the choral note 
Swell'd of the angel hymn ! so late escap'd 
The cold embraces of the grave, whose damp 
Silence no voice, or stringed instrument 
Has ever brolce ! Yet with the mucm'ring breeze 
Full sadly chimed the music and the song. 
For with them came the memory of joys 
For ever past, the stinging thought of what 
They once had been, and of their future lot. 

It is shordy after these impressive lines, that 
the clouds are represented as breaking away 
firom the summit of the mount, and the Son of 
God appears as rising to judgment. The open- 
ing of the passage, and the simile by which it 
is illustrated, justly challenge our admiration, 
and may be said to indicate, with a fiill assure 
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ance, the hand of no inferior master. Nor, 
indeed, is the immediately following pronun- 
ciation of the final award, or the subsequent 
ascension of the throne (rf the Saviour, in any 
degree wanting either in majesty or sublimity. 

As when from some proud capital that crowns 
Imperial Ganges, the reviving breeze 
Sweeps the dank mist, or hoary river fog 
Impervious mantled o'er her highest towers, 
Bright on the eye rush Brahma's temples, capped 
"With spiry tops, gay-trelliced minarets, 
Pagodsof gold, and mosques with burnished domes, 
Gilded and glistening in the morning sun ; 
So from the hill the cloudy curtains rolled. 
And in the lingering lustre of the eve, 
Agam the Saviour and his seraphs shoae. 
Emitted sudden in hts rismg, flashed 
Intenser light, as toward the right hand host 
Mild turning with a look inefiable, 
The invitation he proclaimed in accents. 
Which on their ravished ears poured thrilling, like 
The silver sound of many trumpets heard 
Afar in sweetest jubilee ; then, swift 
Stretching his dreadAd sceptre to the left 
That shot forth horrid lightnings, in s v<nce 
Chrthed but iu half its terrors, yet to them 
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Seemed like the crush of Heavea, pronounced the 

The sentence uttered, as with life instincti 
The throne uprose majestically slow ; 
Each angel spread Ihs wings ; in one dread swell 
Of triumph mingling as they mounted, trumpets. 
And harpsi and golden tyres, and timbrels sweet, 
And many a strange and deep>toned instrument 
Of heavenly minstrelsy unknown on earth, 
And angel's voices, and the loud acclaim 
Of all the ransomed, like a thunder shouL 
Far throu^ the skies melodious echoes rolled. 
And faint hosannahs distant climes returned. 

The vision proceeds, after describing the 
heavens a» unfoMing to receive their new inha- 
bitants, with a picture of the misery of the 
condemned, as, looking upwards, they catch a 
glimpse of Paradise. 

Where streaks of splendor, golden gleamu^s shonet 

Like the deep glories of declining day, 

When, washed by evening showers, the huge-otb'4 

sun 
Breaks DutantSBeous o'er the illumined world. 
Seen far within, fair forms moved graceftd by. 
Slow turning to die Hght their snowy wtnp. 
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A deep-Artwa agonizing groan eacaped 
llie baptesa outcasts, when upon the Lord 
The glowing portals closed. Undone, they stood 
Wistfully gazing on the cold grey heaven, 
Ab if to catch, alas ! a hope not there. 

Nature is then represented as giving notice 
through all her realms, <^ approaching disso- 
lution; indications which are succeeded by 
others tenfold more appalling, as they are felt to 
be the precursors of the agents of everlasting 
punbhmeut. With this passage, which I shall 
now transcribe, and which is wrought up with 
much energy and force, the subject and the 
poem conclude. 

Round the abandoned of their God, says the 
bard, 

Kow shades began to gather, night ^proached, 

Murky and low'ring : round with horror rolled 

On one another their despairing eyes, 

.That glared with anguish : starless, hopeless gloom 

Fell on their souls never to know an end. 

Though in the far horizon lingered yet 

A lurid gleam, black clouds were mustering there ; 

Red flashes, followed by low muttering sounds, 

Announced the fiery tempest doomed to hurt 
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The fragments of the earth again to cbaof. 
Wild gasta swept by, upon whose hollow wiag 
Unearthly voices, yells, and ghastly peals 
Of demon laughter came. Infernal shapes 
Flitted along the sulphurous wreaths, or plunged 
"nieir dark impure abyss, as sea-fowl dive 
Their watery element. — O'erwhelmed with sights 
And sounds of horror, I awoke ; and found 
For gathering storms, and signs of coming woe, 
The midnight moon gleaming upon my bed 
Serene and peaceful : gladly I surveyed her 
Walking in brightness through the stars of heaven. 
And blessed the respite ere the day of doom. 

I have now put my readers in possession of 
ample opportunities for judging of the merits 
of Mr. Hillhouse's work. My quotations &om 
it, indeed, have been the more numerous under 
the supposition that probably not many copies 
have reached this country ; but it must be also 
added, that the beauty of the passages vhich I 
have brougbt forward has had a more than 
common influence in rendering my citations 
thus irequent. 

That " The judgment" of Mr. Hillhouse, ia 
a poem, which, independent of the youth of 
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its author, or any other circumstaAces of an ex- 
trinsic nature, reflects honour on himself and 
on his country; will not, I think, Irom the 
specimens before us, be denied. It is, in fact, 
not only a production exhibiting considerable 
strength of ima^nation, but it is likewise ela- 
borated, as to its execution, with Angular taste 
and felicity. The Tersification, for instance, 
which in blank verse, if more than oiedioeriqr 
be attained in its construction, is always a task 
of difficult aGhterement, appears formed, in the 
\'lsion of Mr. Hillhouse, with but few exceptions, 
on the most correct principles of harmony and 
rhythmical variety ; the pauses being, in ge- 
neral, so placed, as both to satisfy the ear, and 
coTTcspond with the tone of the subject 

In another very important point of view, does 
the poem of Mr. Hillhouse appear with decided 
advantage ; for it possesses, from the plan which 
he has adopted, a command over the heart 
and feelings, which is not to be found in the 
attempts of thc^e who have preceded him on the 
same subject In short, such is the approach 
to excellence, both in the conception and exe- 
cution <^ this littie poem, that I confess myself 
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mure than oonunooly gratified in the <qipor- 
tnnit^ of doing what lies in my power towards 
making it further known on this side the At- 
lantic; espedally, as the praise to which it is so 
justiy entitled may* in all probability, lead its 
author to other and more extended effiirts. 
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Ob, what may man within him hide, 
lliough angel on the outward tdde I 

The guilt of conecience take thou for thy labour I 
Shaksfbare. 

The result had been, indeed, as Edward and 
Adeline conjectured ; for though the night was 
fine and clear, and the moon was b^inning to cast 
faer soft illuminaticHi over the scene, yet, as the 
hour was much beyond that which had usually 
terminated the excursions of Edward, and as 
both Mr. Walsin^^m and LIuellyn had na- 
turally concluded, that his return would be 
earlier on account of his young companion, 
they b^;an to suffer uneasiness from the delay. 
LIuellyn, especially, manifested a more than 
common anxiety; and when Mr. Walsingham, 
in order to allay his sppr^ensions, proposed 
going forth to meet them ; observin;^ at the 
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same tiine, thst teni{ded probably by the buuly 
of the eveniDg, they shcHild finid them retiirnliig 
from their meditated visit to Hehnsley; he, 
forgetJiil of his infirmity, declared his inten- 
tion of accompanying him. " If aay mis- 
i<»tune should happen to my. child, Mr. 
Wal^gham," he exclaimed, " then, indeed^ 
would the ^y hairs of Llu^Iyn descend in 
Borrow to the grave." 

It was, therefore, with peculiar satis&ctibn, 
that^ after walking for about h^f 9a hour, 
Mr. Walaingham, having recognized, Aough 
at a ccmBidemble distance the af^roach of ti>e 
wimderers,. announced the pleasing intelligence 
to his aged friend. He had himself, indeed, 
though confident in the care and protection, 
and integrity of Edward, felt a more than SEud 
d«$;ree of anxiety ; for he was acquainted with 
die disguise which the daughter of LlueUyn 
had assumed ; a circumstance, which her fitthev 
very prudently and delicately bad made known 
to him, ^en, on the morning after their arrival, 
titty had received an invitation to remiun at the 
cottage of Uie Rye ; and he was dearous, on 
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maoy accounts, that for some time at least, it 
mi^tnot be broken through. 
. No sooner, however, had be jobied his young 
frieods, than he suspected, from the air of em* 
barrassioent which hung about them, that the 
secret hbd by some means or other transpired ; 
af Bu^icjon which was ahnost confirmed into 
fttcV when he learnt, tbat the cause of thmr 
delay had been occasioned by an ocddoi^ 
arising from the incautioue curiosity of Hoel in 
etpldring the ruin. No liirthei^ enquiries, how- 
erer* trere mode at the moment ; and all seemed 
SDfgQtt^ti in the pleasure of having once a^n 
met. Yet M;^t Walaingham took an oppor*- 
tunity, ifhilst.oti their return to the cottage, 4^ 
SU^^^tiog hiiisuspiBJODstoLludlyn; and it was 
(^jt^eed between therd, that, should they be found 
forrect, prc^riety and deoOnim would demand 
^t Adeline, shloul!^ a^ soon as poBsible, w 

suiiie the dress peculiar to her aex. 

. Edward and bfe fair firlehd, mcauiwhil%: had^ 
%Qat the best wd purest of motive sapaxi^efy 
and sectedy coodnde^ that the [cBsooieery was 
one which shoi^ not be t^anSned totheir own 
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br^sts. As soon, therefor^ as they had Icachtid 
home, the former, retiring ivith Mr. Walsinghaot, 
Tery frankly told him what had occurred i whilst 
the latter, with tears in her eyes, and with th« 
bluBh of modesty yet burning on her chedcs, 
ray artlessly related to her father the lais-- 
fortune which had, unconsdotisly on her port^ 
betrayed her to Edward. 

" My belored Adeline," replied the good 
old man, " be not alanned. Your concealment 
was,- 86 you well Imow, in the long ahd hazardoiU 
journey I was about to undertake, and wttli Uid 
deprivation under which I labour; neoessA^ to 
yoar personal securi^; and wheat Providence 
led mehidier, and I hdd agreed to remain for a 
while beneath the h<M!pttable roof of my kind 
ecuntryman, I took care that he should not be 
the sutgect of any dec^ititm, however inhotient: 
or convenient.. Ua was acquaintod with, Aad' 
approved , of our plan ; not cndy a^ it might' 
conduce to your safety on. the expedi^n we hwl 
meditate^' but iarelaUoa'also to yoiir re^uldfwe 
here; and, thon;^ Edward, myldvo, I aJdmit^ 
has been htthertd .deceivec^ ^et the necessity 
which hai led to the imposition with reject to 
K 2 
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him* will never, I am persuaded, injure you 
for a moment in his eyes." 

" But, my dear father," said Adeline, " it is 
impossible, aftet what has passed, that I can 
remain any longer in this atUre. I can never, 
indeed, re-appear in the presence of Edward 
until I have made the necessary alteration in 
my dress." At this moment, and as Lluellyn 
was about to speak, a gentle tap at the- door 
was heard ; and in an instant after, the voice o( 
Mr. Wslmgham, requesting an interview with 
faisfi-iend in the stndy. 

" Well, Lluellyn," he exclaimed, as the <Ad 
man entered the room, conducted thither by the 
housekeeper, who had been sent forward by 
Mr. AValsingham for that purpose, " it is as X 
suspected, and we must now consult upon the 
mode best calculated for carrying the plan we 
had. agreed upon into execution. Presuming' 
however, that you have nothing prepared for 
the change we meditate, I have asked Mrs. 
Sedley's advice npon the oC9Bsian ; and she tellj 
me, that in three days at farthest^ provided the 
habiliments required be unadorned and of the 
simplest description, she shall, vrith the aid of 
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a abort excursioD to Helmsley, be fiilly ]»«- 
pared." 

" My good and geoeroua fiiead," answered 
the aged nunstrel, his voice faultering witb 
emolira, ** faow shall I thank you for this un- 
examjAei kindness; how ap<Jogize to you for 
the great and unexpected trouble I am thus 
giving ?' Say, no more Uuellyn," cried Mt. 
Walsingham ; " but rest assured, that all that 
I can do for yourself and for Adelme, who, by 
die bye," he added, with a smile, " has become 
a prodigious favourite of mine, shall be done." 

It was then agreed that Adeline, who had 
-sent a petition by her father to that purpose, 
and which had met with the decided ^probi^ 
tion of Mr. Walsingham, diotihl remain in btv 
own room imtil Mrs. Sedley should have pro- 
tnired what was requisite for the intended 
^ange ; and that, in the meantime, every iiir> 
ther arrangement should take place in tlie family, 
■which this resumption of the female characteiv 
and the necessary attendance of the dangfattf 
«n her blind and aged iather, might demand. 
' The re-appearance of Adeline was, as mi^t 
be ^cpected, very impatiently waited for by 
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Edward, od whose heart aqd .imagu^odoD every 
thing which had lately taken place had :been 
Bodtf in &ct) as to product ao impr^taipn as 
duraUe as it was soraantie otid.excitiDg. 
, It was oa ^.monmig of the fourth day&WQ 
the occurrenoe oT.t^ aeoldeDt 4tt H^ltwley.w^ 
de, that, as iiemd his jgijaxdiaQ: .were just Sfii« 
Sown total qorly bteahfisti Ottd, w^re ' BKHQeh- 
taiily. expecting -the arrival. of LiadUiytt.uwfer 
the .eficort oT Mrs. SedJey, the dot>n sAdd^aljr 
op^iing, .presented to .their Tiew the! blind aad 
grey-haired ' bard leaning on the arm o£ h'\f 
daughter. Though drcsaed as pltun as possible, 
baring 'nothing oa.more. omajnental than jb 
white :n^ . edged .with Jblack. -. and a white :rib- 
band^ in her hatr, there nevo: wag,, perhaps, a 
iuore lotely end iiiteresUi^ figure than .that 
iwlucfa AdeBoe now exhibited t9 th^ir ;deli,gjibe4 
■senses. A blnah just kindling on her cheefE^ 
had given added lustre and ^imation .to h^ 
dark blue eyes, in which there wemed to dwi^l 
an expression of min^ied arohn^s, sinjijicij^a 
and tenderness, wbile on her V^ » snule but 
J>a^nTG{H-essei;l, and strug^og to biieak forth, 
l|till dtirtbec .lighted up. a <»utiteDa«t« wh^ 
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beauty, bltmdiog ^m& every Ytaiod tralt'i^ sent 
wbUity abd pure a&cdOn, breathed, e)s if wwe^ 
a spdl, agahm. the fesdnatloD of which, not 
ivea theageiud e]q>eneiice<^ME,WalBbglum 
were proof. ■ _ . ' i 

-" The gentleneDt indeed, rose to recrave her, 
not only with admiroticxi, bat wttontsfamMit !■ 
Ihdr looks^ te the .striplisg Hoel, iri^' had} 
at^uuently, seea not more than fiwrteai or 
fifteen. -yejirsi seoiied suddenly expanded bsfove 
their ^yes into tfae^legant and' matured figute 
of one aF the most lovely yonng women th^ 
had' Kvet b^eld, aAd who t^^ieaied to be 
about the age of eighteen I Such, in Imth, 
had been the magic effect of this change of 
dress, that the stature which had looked in 
male attire aa- but accordant with the ofafuracter 
of a boy^ was now found, in sise and symme- 
try, to be that whii^ an artist would h^ve 
chosen as the full and perfect mod^ of the 
female toim. 

So great, in ftct, was the surprise both «f 
Mr.'W^singham and his pupil on this occasion, 
that ,befi>re they recollected themselyes suffi- 
ciently to i^ieak, Adeline had, with a'snule of 
K i 
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the most bewitching sveetness, and wHh the 
tear of gratitude yet trembling in her eyes, 
i^fered iter hand to the former of these gentle* 
mat, " My dear AdeUne," he exclaimed, 
taking it with the utmost courtesy and kindnes% 
" though in some de^i;ree prepared for the, re- 
sult which a return to female attire must neces^ 
sarily produce in your aj^earance, I bad, I 
confess, no conc^tion of the vast alteration 
which seems to have been e&cted by it. In 
truth, had you not stood before us accompanied 
by your lather, well as I believed myself to be 
acquainted with the features of that arch little 
fellow Hoel, I should have doubted of your 
idoitity. But I see the astonishment which 
you have excited," he continued, smiling " is 
by no means confined to my own breast ; tor, 
if I am not much mistaken, Edward finds an 
equal difficulty in rect^^nizing the companion of 
bis late escur^on to Helmsley." 

A multitude of confiicting sensatiODs veri 
then, indeed, passing through the bosom of 
jBdward, and as the eyes of the party were 
turned upon him in consequence of Ibis t^peal, 
^1 cheek became fiushed, and his manner somef 
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w%at .hurried and confused. Tbe efiect, how* 
eVer,' wis but transient, and he soon recovered 
Jiims^ sufficiend; to e:q)res5 in very eloquent 
terms his feelings of wonder and delight. 

Theae were emotions, in short, which very 
rapidly spread from the roof of Mr. Walsingham 
to ^ery pdrt of the immediate ndghbourhood ; 
snd before the sun had gone down, tbere was 
not a cott^e in the village of Rivaulx'in which 
afae unexpected disclosure had not been the 
themeof discussion and praise. Much, in &c^ 
as Hoel had won upon the hearts of the villa^erE 
by tbe interest attending on his firot appeactuice 
aoiong them, and by his subsequent kindness 
And a&bility, the change now effected was one 
which roused thdr sympathy and admiration in 
a still higher degree, and rendered Adeline, in 
reward of her filial piety and aSectioh, an 
object of universal love and esteem. 

It may readily be conjectured, therefore^ that 
under the circumstances which we have now 
.recfwded, and with the temperament and dispo- 
sitioD which we have ascribed to Edward, an 
.aUadjneot (br Adeline, as ardent as it should be 
indisBobible, would be on tbe part of this young 
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iBsn, an almost aieeamry consequence. No 
one, indeed, howenrer cold and selfisli, could 
hav^ witnessed the viitnes and misfiwtunes, tbe 
artlessness and imassummg gentleness of man- 
nen, whidi so Femarkably ciamcterized tliis 
amiable ^il, withoat giving them, in some 
degree^ the homage of his purest tboag^ts. 
What, then, must not Edward have Mt, whose 
f^mipathies had been cherished by every motive 
which pi-ecept and example could affijrd, and 
whose hekrt, from the ' Teiy dsmplectToB of his 
own uiJiaf^y fate, was peculiarly alive to evay 
in^ndse of piety, and e«eiy tJiroboftendemeas? 
Is it requiute to add, that his afiedion, thoi:^ 
intense, and coloured by those tindngs which a 
youthful &ncy loves to spread, and which m 
fact, *he inddents attending the introducdon of 
Ad^ine might naturally hare occasioned, was 
mingled with eVery hallowed feeding whith the 
innocence and confidiog simplici^ of her eha- 
racter could tn^re. 

He never, indeed, directly pleaded his pawim, 
£)r he knew notiiow tar be should be able to 
2«deem his pledge; but -there needed not the * 
jne^nm of lang^itge to make known emodons 
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whit^'sitswrbedi^bio^every&cultyoftijs.tiieb)^]; 
dieg'r.waie ifuftt^ ^ftqv^ofky and effectiTely told 
by thoae luune^^s^ tendernesses aod attentkHis 
wlit«li ^Kupg from ,«yery glance of his eycf 
from CTery ttme **f fais :*<^oe, frtmi ev«y woid, 
and look, and deed.. Tbdr inSueoce was such 
as could not be eluded; and their r^ult, pre- 
oiseiy.wbat wight l)e expected to take plat^ in 
^lieart K>kuid,sp;guiJelesB,aDdso puf^ as was 
• ^t which beat witbifi -the bosom <^ Adetioe. 
SbeJoved bimi it) (act, almost u;pcoiisciously i 
«Bd» without pausiog to analyse her sensatioDs^ 
or estiiQftte Uieir pn:4>able consequeqeeGt^e only 
feltt and that without any admixtm^ of suspidon 
iX aii^iiif thi# happtoesB dwelt in lus scxuety^ 
and Otati when ^ was absefit, Ustles^iess and 
abstraction were but too often the companioiiH of 
)»er sgUt^de. 

They were, however, not oflen h^ble tp Eefta> 
TiUion ; for Mr. Walsioghani, who hod p^celv^ 
and watched the growth of thdr atbu^m^^ 
.waft aot„sdl4citwi^ to thr<tw iqatiy ob^^ades in its 
way. He adnpifed (he character^ bc^ 9^ 
Ui^lyp, And his da;^ter ; a^ he wa^ jjf^oiu^ 
ta. j)4atiy aoqcHuitS} :]tt^t £dw|ffd ^oijjd..b« 
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settled, not only early in life, but that his hap- 
piness should be almost exclusively built on the 
gratification flowing from retired and domestic 
occupation. Il is true, that the parties with 
whom it was probable he might be connected, 
were in reduced circumstances; but then, it was 
known to him, that property on the part (^ 
Edward, sufficient for all the purposes of the 
way of life in which he hoped to see him placed, 
would not be wanting; and he was well per- 
suaded, that neither the education, nor the habits, 
nor the modes of thinking, either of his pupil or 
of Adeline, were in the least degree calculated for 
protection against the selfishness and dujdicity 
of the world. The former had been for some 
time past the pr<7 of dtsaj^intment and sorrow ; 
and was moreover, notwithstanding all the efibrts 
of his guardian to counteract such a tendency, 
in a very great measure the child of an illusive^ 
though ^l^idid imagination ; whilst the latter, 
though possessing a large portion of good sense, 
and a heart pure and unsullied as the breath of 
iieaven, had been brought up as the fevourite of 
one, who, even in the routine employment (^ the 
fiirmer, had not forgott^i s putide of the an- 
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cestral independeiw^, natural fervor, and poetic 
spirit of the Camlnrian bard. 

Three bmngs more apart from those which 
mually constitute the mass of society, could not 
easily be found; they were such, however, aS 
h^i^hly interested the feelings of Mr. Walsingham. 
One, indeed, he loved as if he were his own 
child; another had been his firsts sad was now 
bis oldest friend, an oigect alike. of .compassion 
and veneration ; and the third exhibited the. very 
model of all that was lovely, and gei^e, and ro^ 
mahtic, in the diarscter of woman. Convinced, 
tliat if ever happiness should be the lotof Edward, 
if ever he could forget the destination from which 
he had sufiered so severely, it would be with a 
partner thus assinulated to his wants and wishes, 
and in a situation far from a prying and cen- 
sorious world J hti left them in a great measure 
free and unshackled in then* opportunities of in- 
tercourse; relying firmly and entirely on the 
principles of virtue which he knew had been 
iostiUed into the minds of both. 

If ever on this earth, consUtuted as it now is, 
there can exist a state which may merit the der 
sijliiBtum of paradisaical, it is when love first 
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apnoffag in n youth&l and guileless heai^ 
meets in the object of its attachment a reciprocity 
ill taste, in feelings and in purity of intention. 
And snch was the happy lot of Edward and of 
AddSne. They wandered together dirough the 
green lanes. and quiet woods of Rivaulx, or 
were seem at eve amid the niiha of its veneraUa 
abbey, or tradug, with unwearied st^^ tbe 
windings of its mountaia stream. In nature 
and in nature's God, and in the breathings of 
tb^r own' desires. and. wishes, holy and innoboit 
as the scenes-which siailed around thein, dieyt 
Ibond an inexhsusitible source of delight'; and 
when the approaoh of winter depriTed them Jri 
« great measure of these ont<^oor. pleasures, thd 
witoheries of momc flind of poetry were called ia' 
as tbeir best «md noblest si^titbte. 

It was then that Adeline, who played skll-- 
iiilly on the har^' and who had been eariy> 
taught to accompany it with the music of her. 
voice, in^rested them by die sliriplidity and; 
pathetic sweetness of her .Welsh ditti^'tbe! 
&roiirites of her &ther, luid of ^ich she had 
a large and %'aried . store. Nor was if s^don^. 
that LtMllyn hicnsdl^ his breast sUil '^win^ 
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widi the entliUBiasm of his better dajrs, chsimted 
to the deeper intonatioD of Its chords the ani- 
mating stnuDs of Tallessin or Aneurin. 

Thus passed the antumn and the winter in 
die valley of the Rje, and when the return of 
spring agwn called forth the smiles of nature^ 
i^in were Edward and his &ir compani<Mi 
tHert and eager to enjoy the awakening beanties 
of the season. But happiness, such as we have 
lately been describing, is seldtnn, if ever, in this 
■maWi at least, without its mixture of ^oy ; 
painful and afflictive, it is true, hut necessary, 
to perfection in that ulterior state of b^ng, to 
which existence here forms but a precursory 
scene of trial. 

Happy, then, as, in many respects, was now 
the little group assemUed beaeath the roof of 
Mr. Walaingham, inquietujie and aiudefy had 
yet contrived to creep in and mingle with its 
fairest proqiects. Rumour had been long busy, 
not only in circulating, with added circumstaoces 
(tf wonder, the extrawdinary . change of ses 
which had occurred at the cottage of the Kye^ 
but it had lavi^ed with unwearied assidnityv 
every f^ilhet of praise oh ):be beauty «id ac> 
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complishment^ of Adeline. Wbat had dt &tst 
but travelled through the mouths of the neigh- 
bouring peaauitry, sooQ reached a wider iield 
of dissemination, and became the subject of 
conversation at Helmsley castle. The accident 
which had happened among the ruins occurred 
to the recollection of Sir Ralph Blenfurd, and 
be mentioned the circumstance to his Grace of 
Buckii^ham ; observin j|^ at the same time, that 
the extreme beauty and feminine appearance of 
tlie young sufferer had struck him with surprise, 
and eren with some degree of suspicion. 
■ To have leomt that a very beautifid yomig 
woman, and who had been for some time cbnr 
cealed under the habiliments of the other sex, 
was resident within so short a distance of Helms- 
ley, was sufficient to exdte the inordinate paa* 
fiobs and eager enquiries of this unprincipled 
nobleman, whose love of gallantry, and spirit of 
pursuit, neither age nor adversity had hitherto 
checked. He was, however, on ao terms of inti- 
macy with Mr. Walsin^am, of whom, indeed, 
be had never heard, until some time after his iirat 
arrival at Helmsley Castle in the summer of 
1685, and who had, in &ct, studiously avoided 
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nil intercourse with him. Yet determined to 
satisfy his curiosity, and, should he deem it 
worth his while, to gratify his inclinations, what- 
ever might be the viTetchedness, which in so 
doing he inflicted on others, he sought every 
opportunity of courting the acquaintance of Mr. 
Walsingbam. Repeatedly, but fruitlessly, had 
this gentleman been invited to the castle, and 
several times had the Duke himself called, with 
a few of his followers, as if by accident, at tlie 
cottage of the Rye, and in the hopes of pro- 
curing a glimpse of this rural, but secreted 
beauty. 

These attempts, which had been made during 
the winter, and very early in the spring of 1688, 
bad excited so much apprehension in the minds 
of Mr. Walsingham and Lluellyn, that the 
former had thought it necessary to limit, and 
even to direct the walks of Adeline and Edward, 
a precauti9n which baffled for a considerable 
period the sensual curiosity of the Duke, but 
proved at the same time unpleasantly restrictive 
on the freedom and pleasures of the young 
friends. It had also the effect of exciting in 
the 1x>som of his Grace a high degree of resent- 
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ment towards Mr. Walsingbani, and stimulated 
him to mske every possible eoquiiy into his 
character, and into the circamstances which 
had occasioned his settlement at Kivanlx. The 
result was, not only a reluctant and invo- 
luntary admiration of the man, but unfor- 
tunately an augmented inclination towards the 
accomplishment of his original pursuit, to which 
was now added, a restless desire of penetrating 
into what seemed only the more mysterious, the 
more he endeavoured to develope it. 

An opportunity for gratifying one of these 
objects unhappily occurred but too soon. It was 
on a fine morning, towards the be^nning of 
March, when Edward and Adeline, tempted by 
the beauty and clearness of the atmosphere, and 
the unusual warmth of the sun for the season of 
the year, had almost unconsciously wandered 
up the banks of the Rye to a distance greatly 
beyond that to which they had lately been ac- 
customed. Absorbed in conversalion, or loit- 



ering 



in admiration of the earliest indications of 



approaching spring, or listening with delighted 
ear to the sweet and varied notes of the throstle 
and the lark, time had flown by unheeded, 
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when they were suddenly aroused from their 
reverie, by the &r-off music of the houndB. 
They st&rted, astonished to perceive to what s 
protracted walk the allurement of the morning 
hod decoyed them, and they instantly bc^n to 
retrace their steps, trusting to reach their cot- 
tage, assisted by the covert of the woods, with^ 
oat note or discovery. But in this eructation 
they were disappointed ; for the deep and mellow 
crying of the hounds soon strength^ied on their 
ears, and, before they had accomplished CHie 
half of their return, the whole train t^ the 
hunters had come in view, and Edward, per- 
ceiving that they must necessarily be overtakmij 
relinquished every idea of concealment, and 
resTuned his walk on the banks of the stream, 
with as much unconcern and apparent compo^ 
sure, as the fears of Adeline, and the excitement 
of his own fedii^ would allow him to exhilut. 

The Duke, who was returning from a long 
chace, and which had led him through the val- 
ley of Bilsdale to the foot of the hills of Cleve- 
land*, no so<Hier canght a view of Edward and 
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his tremblinf; assodate, than separatuig himself 
from the group of hunters, and attended only 
by Sir Ralph Blenford and one servant, he 
rode forward, anxious to ascertain if the fair 
incognita whom he had long wished to encoun- 
ter, were not now, by an unexpected stroke 
of good fortune, placed within his reach. It 
was, therefore, with no small inward exultadon, 
that, on approaching these young people, be 
received a whispered indmation from Sir Ralph 
that he was at length about to be gratified with 
a sight at least of the object of his search ; for 
that' gentleman had immediately on the first 
view of Edward's features, recollected him as 
one of the two youths whom he had seen im- 
mediately after the accident at the castle, and 
he had, therefore, no doubt that the lady who 
now accompanied him would prove to be the 
ooe who was then his companion in disguise. 



which pssacB bf Ihe ruiiu of RivRuli Abbey, winds through 
the beautiful grounds of Duntombe I^k, akiits the town of 



about uiteen miles tbrough a ticb Mid fertile vale, till it falli 
into the Denreot, a liule tbove MaltoD." 

Bigluid'a Yorkshire, p. 37 1 . 
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His Grace of Buckingham, thoagh now in 
his sixtieth year, was still justly accounted one 
<^ the handsomest men in England, and had 
indeed, in allusion to his person and talents, 
been often denominated the British Alcibiades. 
Few could compete with him either in el^;ance 
of figure or winning grace of manners, and 
though Edward and Adeline were prepared to 
behold hinj with the highest degree of aversion 
and disgust, and the latter with a kind of invo- 
luntary horror, yet such was, on his overtaking 
them. Hie insinuating style of his address, 
and such the mild and pleasing expression cf 
bis features, that they insensibly forgot a part 
of their prepossessions. He eulogized in the 
most courteous terms for the alann which he 
perceived he had been so unfortunate as to 
occasion, mentioned that his expectations of 
meeting with Mr. Walsingham as one of the 
party had induced him to intrude, enquired after 
the health of that genUeman, commented <»i the . 
beauty of tiie season, and related, with great spirit 
and vivacity, the incidents and event of the morn- 
ing's chace. There was, in short, in all he s^d, 
in his every action and gesture, along witii the 
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caMmt^ polish of hi^ rank, so much appa- 
rent artlessiiess of expresuon, and freedom 
iirqin design, that Adeline locked at him with 
amazement, as if enquiring whether this could 
be the profligate uid abandoned Viltkrs of whom 
she had recently heard so many ahocVing anec- 
dotes. 

It was in this manner, conversing with the 
most perfect ease and good humour, and with- 
out any thing which could give the slightest 
office to the most sensitive female delicacy, 
that the Duke, pacing slowly on his steed by the 
side of his new companions, 8[^roached the 
Dottage of the Rye. He had previously re- 
qoested Sir Balph to take the hunt in a di^ent 
direction, and be now professed bis intention of 
calling up<Hi Mr> Walsingham, remarking at 
the same time, that he should be most hf^py 
in s^Dg any opportuni^ of cultivating his 
acquuntance. 

The suiprise and astonishment of this gentle- 
man, when he beheld Edward and Adeline 
retuming accompanied by the Duke, may be 
l^ulily imngined. He answered the salutation 
of his Omce in as cold niul repulsive a style a 
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it was possible for him to assume, whilst the 
latter, rc^iardless either of this, or the want of 
an invitatioa, sprung &wa bis horse, aad giving 
it to his groom, sud, that he wished to speak 
to him for a few minutes. 

Most reluctantly, and with a heavy sigh, did 
Mr. "Walaingham conduct the Duke into his 
study, while Lluellyn, his daughter, and Ed- 
ward, somewhat impatiently awaited in the 
adjacent room the result of an interview as 
anexpected as they knew it to be unpleasant oa 
the part of thdr &iend. It was not, indeed, 
many minutes before they heard their voices 
elevated to a pitch much beyond the tones of 
courtesy and good humour, and presently they 
saw the Duke quitting the house in haste, and 
with evident marks of anger. and disa[^intment 
in his countenance. 

" I do believe," said Mr. Walsingham, as fae 
rigoined the anxious group, " that nothing but 
death will extinguish the follies and vices of this 
profligate nobleman. I need scarcely add," he 
continued, " that to you, my dear Adeline, I 
am to attribute the honour of this call ; his en- 
quiries, however indirect end masqued by art, 
I. 4 
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ti\ ultimately tending to ascertain who and what 
you were ; yet his praises of your perscm were 
more disgusting than the impertinence of hia 
curiosity, and I could not avoid somewhat 
severely, though perhaps indiscreetly, comment- 
ing oq' the aj^arent purport of his visit. But 
when, forgetful of my character and profession,' 
and in resentment probably of my refusal to- 
satisfy his enquiries, he had the audacity to 
hint, that the disguise under which you had 
appeared, sufficiently authorised the liberty he 
was now taking, I no longer hesitated to ex- 
press my full sense of bis conduct, and he fled 
from the sternness of my rebuke." 

The grief and terror of Adeline, and the 
indignation of her &ther and Edward at this 
recital, which was given with all that warmth of 
feeling which the occasion so naturally inspired, 
were such as to induce Mr. Walsingham imme- 
diately to add something in mitigation of their 
distress. He therefore reminded them, that 
should his Grace persist in his designs, which 
was not, he confessed, at all improbable from the 
known profligacy of his habits, they might at 
jMiy time elude his persecution by removing tp 
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a distant quarter, and in the interim he trusted 
that, frorn what had just happened, no similar 
opportunity for his intrusion' would be allowed 
to occur. 

Meantime the Duke, boiling with resentment 
and offended pride, and proportionally eager 
to cany into execution what would at the same 
time gratify his sensuality and satiate his.re-^ 
veiige, had no sooner reached Helmsley castle, 
than he entered into consultation with his 
agents, of which he had always a number in 
his pay, on the best mode of effecting his 
purpose. The beauty and attractions of Adeline, 
much as they had been celebrated by the gossip 
Fame, had &r exceeded his expectations, and he 
had determined from the moment he saw her, 
that they should administer to his lawless 
pleasures, a resolution which was only quick- 
ened and invigorated by what had subsequently 
occurred at the cottage. 

It was at first agreed, that before recourse 
was had to more direct and powerful means, 
they should endeavour to corrupt the fidelity of 
Mr. Wabingham's servants, and especially of 
Mrs. Sedley, in order that the Duke might, if 
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possible, obtain that by seduction which he 
was, otherwise, determined to acquire b; force. 
Every efibrt of this kind, however, though con- 
ducted with infinite art and subtlety, having 
proved altogether abcutive, they prepared for 
ulterior meagures. 

Ill as Mr. Walsingham bad conceived of the 
heart of this unprincipled nobleman, he had 
never entertained the idea of his presuming 
to attempt the gratificatitm of his wishes by 
open and by viol«it means. When, therefore, 
after appealing to the known integrity of hb 
servants, he had taken every other precaution 
which prudence could suggest to prevent all 
fiirther intercourse with him, he had deemed 
himself in a great measure secure; forgetful, 
perhaps, that the man who, in a fit of resent- 
ment, had not hesitated to seize iJie Duke of 
Ormotid in the heart of the metropolis, with 
the view of hurrying him to Tyburn for execu- 
tion, was not likely, under the double stimulus 
of lust and anger, to pause at the commission 
ot any crime, however daring and fla^tious. 

It was about three weeks afier this unfortu- 
nate interview at the cottage, that, as its inmates 
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were as usual sitting aiW dinner engaged in 
conversation, a maa who had the appearance of 
a daily labourer, arrived with a message from 
one Robert Mortlake, of Helmsley, hoping 
that Mr. Walsingham would be so kind as to 
come and pray with him, as he was thought to be 
dying. Now it happened that Mr. Walsingham 
hod been for some time past much interested 
about this poor man, who had a large lamily of 
young children, and who had long been con- 
fined to his bed by a rheumatic fever. He hod 
formerly lived at Rivaulx, and having oflen 
worked for Mr. Walsingham, and bearing at 
the same time an excellent character among his 
neighbours for industry and sobriety, that gen- 
tleman had often visited him dunng his illness, 
for the purpose not only of relieving his temporal 
wants, but of administering the consolations of 
' Christianity. He had, therefore, no hesitation 
in now obeying the summons, and sent word that 
he would be with him in the course of a very 
short time. 

He had been gone not more than half an 
hour, when, on the door being opened in con- 
sequence of a loud knocking, three men rushed 
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into the cottage. Their feces were covered 
with crape, and without vouchsafing to utter a 
word, two of them immediately seized upon 
.Adeline, and were endeavouring, in spite of her 
shrieks and cries, to bear her o£^ when Edward, 
who had been momentarily paralysed by the 
suddenness of the attack, struck one of the 
villains thus engaged so well directed a blow 
on the bead, that he instantly measured his 
length on the ground ; an advantage which he 
was about to follow up, when the one who had 
stood aloof, and who had evidently directed by 
signs the proceedings of the other two, rushed 
forward, and unsheathing his sword, declared, in 
a tone of voice which, however disguised, 
Edward instantly recognised as that of the duke, 
that if he did not immediately desist, he would 
run him through the body. The menace and 
the discovery, however, served but to give 
added vigour to the arm of Edward, who, un- 
observed by his Grace, had in the scuffle seized 
the weapon of the prostrate ruffian, and now 
turned with inflamed fury on his adversary. 

The contest, however, was but short, for the 
Duke, who was esteemed one of the best swords- 
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men in Europe, soon desperately wounded his 
opponent, and left him weltering in his blood. 
Meantime Adeline had been borne off, whilst 
Edward, in a state approaching to insensibility, 
lay at the threshold of the cottage ; the blind 
Lluellyn kneeling by the body, tearing his white 
hdr, and lamenting in unaTailing agony the 
bereavement of his daughter, and the appre- 
hended dissolution of his young friend ; whose 
death, indeed, would, from mere exhaustion, have 
soon followed the infliction of the wound, had 
not Mrs. Sedley, with the assistance of the two 
female servants, succeeded in partially staunch- 
ing the How of blood. They then, as soon as 
possible, sent one of the nearest villagers to 
Helmslej for surgical aid ; desiring him, as soon 
as he had executed his commission, to find out 
Mr. Walsingham, and inform him of what had 
happened. 

That gentleman was, in fact, returning with 
all the expedition in his power; for he had, of 
course, immediately on his reaching Helmsley, 
discovered the fraud which had been practised 
on him; and the fears and apprehensions with 
which it had filled his mind, had been so vivid, 
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thftt no sooner did be perceive the messenger, a 
man whom they had been accustomed to employ, 
approaching, than he instantly anticipated some 
shocking event. The truth, however, bad ex- 
ceeded all liis fiirebodings, and he hurried for- 
ward in a state httle short of distraction. 

He found Edward alive and sensible of hb 
situation; and though so languid as to be 
scarcely able to speak, yet labouring under great 
agitation both of mind and body. Nor was 
Lluellyn, mentally, at least, less a sufferer. The 
poor old man, heart-broken, and exhausted by 
the violence of his own emotions, presented a 
spectacle of extreme commiseration. They 
were both, as might be supposed, urgent with 
Mr. Wakingham to fly immediately to the 
rescue of Adeline, conceiving that she had been 
carried to Helmsley castle ; a measure which 
they declared could, under their present cir- 
cunfttances, alone afibrd them a moment's con- 
solation. 

To this Mr. Walsingham repUed, that as 
soon as the surgeon, who was every instant ex- 
pected, should arrive, and he had ieamt hii 
opinion with r^ard to Edward, he would, with- 
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out further delay, seek an interview with the 
wretch who had thus, for the gratiScation of 
his base passions, overwhelmed them in un- 
utterable miseiy. That he should be suecessfiil, 
however, in his effiirts to reach him, he could 
not promise; but no exertions should be wanting 
on his part; and, provided he could obtain his 
ear, he might venture to say, he had that to 
communicate which, if he had a particle of 
feeling or compunction Idl, would pierce him to 
the very soul. 

" But my daughter, Mr, Walsingham, my 
dear, my only child I" exclaimed the miserable 
Lluellyo ? " am I never to be blessed with the 
sight of her agmn ? Oh, what must she not be 
Bow suffering?" Here a de^ groan from 
Edward, who, from fear that removal might re- 
new the bleeding, had been laid on a pallet on 
the floor of the room immediately adjacent to 
the spot where he had fallen, smote on the heart 
of the poor old man. " Alas ! alas !" he added^ 
in a tone of increasing despair, " that groan 
st^l further unmans me. Oh ! Mr. Walsingham, 
wh^ wretehedness have I not entailed on you 
and yours !" 
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*' My dear, my good Lluellyu," returned 
Mr. Walsingharrif cordially pressing the hand 
of the aged suiferer, as he lay near the pallet of 
Edward, from whom he was unwilling to be 
s^arated, " you are not, you cannot be in the 
slightest degree, the cause of what has happened ; 
it is to the bad, the uncontrolled passions of that 
tided moneter, passions which have wrought 
the misery of hundreds beside ourselves, that 
we are to attribute our present sorrows. But 
be comforted, my friend ; Providence will not 
desert us ; our gallant Edward here will yet, 
I trust, recover ; and be assured, tliat no hold 
nor corner shall remain unsearched, until I 
find our injured Adeline." 

A smile lightened on the features of both 
Edward and Lluellyn, as this assurance passed 
the lips of Mr. Walsingham, and they were 
about to thank him for the hope it held out, 
when the arrival of the surgeon was announced. 
By his assistance Edward was safely conveyed 
to his chamber ; and after examining the wound, 
and performing what professional duties were 
required, he inftumed Mr. Walsingham, who 
was anxiously waiting below for his report, that 
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though there was certainly considerable danger 
in consequence of the weapon having penetrated 
the cavity of the chest, yet, as no large vessel 
had been wounded, he entertained some hopes, 
if inflammaUoa and its consequences could be 
kept under, that he might ultimately do wdl. 

Having communicated this opinion to Uuel- 
lyn, who, completely exhausted by the preced- 
ing events, had been conducted to bis own 
room, in hopes that tired nature might at length 
find relief in slumber, he instantly ordered his 
horse, determined, if possible, to confront and 
put to shame, the violent and licentious Buck- 
ingham, before be again sought refreshment 
from sleep. 

On his arrival at Helmsley, it was nearly dark, 
and wrapping himself up so as to avoid as much 
as possible all recognition, he hastened to the 
Ducal mansion, and enquiring for Sir Ralph 
Blenford, was shewn into that gentleman's 
apartments. To the demand, however, of being 
instantly conducted to his Grace, Su- Balph 
demurred, requiring in the first place his name, 
for he had not discovered the features of Mr. 



t.Gi.xi«^Il' 



WalsinghaiD] and the buaness wtiicli had 
brought bim thither. " Give him, ^," ssid 
Mr. Walsingham, " this sealed note : I awut 
bis answer." 

There was sometbing so awfiiDy stem and 
impressive in the manner and voice of the sup- 
posed strange, tbat ^ Ralph he^tated not 
to obey the injunction. He had beeii called, 
indeed, from the table (£ the Duke, who, sur- 
rounded by several of his dissolute companions 
of the chase, was endeavouring to drown in noisy 
mirth, the recollection of what had occurred 
but a few hours before, and had just lifted 
a golden-chased goblet of wine to his head, as 
Sir Ralph returning presented bim with the 
note, observii^ as he resumed his seat, that the 
person who had brought it, seemed, both in his 
language and behaviour, much beyond the 
ordinary class of men. ^ 

Scarcdy had he uttered the remark, when 
the Duke, who had gjaftced his eye over the 
paper, became ghasdy pale; then suddenly 
starting from his chair, and exdaimii^, " Oood 
God t to what am I destined !" he hurried oat 
of tlie room with every expression of wtldness 
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and despair in bis countenance. Sta^$;ering 
into the saloon with the paper still grasped con- 
vulsively within his fingers, he tiiriously rang 
the bell, and in a roice scarcely audible from 
emotion, ordered the stranger to be instantly 
admitted to him. 

Then reverting to the scroll which still trem- 
bled in his hand, and from which, with a kind 
of fiiscinatioii, he could not withdraw his eyes, 
he read its brief contents repeatedly and aloud, 
and as if almost doubting of their existence ; - 
they were as follows — "I aslt immediate ad- 
mittance ; you have slun your son. 

" Walsinghah." 

It was while thus employed, with a mind 
absorbed by the import of this dreadlul note, 
that the door of the saloon opening presented 
the writer of it to his view. The Duke started t 
** Tell me, Mr. Walsingham," he cried, in 
accents tremulous with apprehension, and 
pointing to the note, " can this be true ?" 

" The youth, my Lord Duk^ whom you have 
wounded} and who now lies in imminent danger 
of death, is your son by the Countess of 
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Shrewsbury." • " Then he is not yet dead I 
llionk God, I am not yet the murderer of my 
own offspring !" " He had not, it is true," 
replied Mr. Walsingham, " breathed his last 
when. I left him, but I understand from bis 
medical attendant, that there is every thing to 
apprehend." "But how came he hither?" cried 
the Duke, " by what strange &tality has lie 
been placed here, thus concealed, yet within 
the influence of his wretched &ther? Often have 
I implored his mother that I might see him 
during his infancy, but in vain ! I knew not 
indeed, that he even still existed, and behold 
the issue I O why, why was he thus hidden 
from my knowledge?" 

" My Lord, my Lord," exclaimed Mr. 
Walsingham, " the answer to this latter ques- 
tion should cover you with shame and confusion. 



• That the Duke bad a aon, as the result uf his amour with 
this lad)', ve are told by Andrev Marvelt in one of his letters. 
Ae the Tate of this foung man, whom Msrrell inaccurately 
styles Earl of C^eutry, is uncertain, though he is supposed 
to have died young, 1 have considered the anecdote as sufficient 
ground far the iatroduction of such a character into mf 
luuTBtiye. It may be necessary to add, that the Dube had 
no heirs by his Dudiass. 
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The unhappy woman whom you seduced, and 
who has been long repentant of the heinous 
crime she had committed, was well convinced, 
that while you continued the career of vice 
which had plunged her into such enormous 
guilt, whid) had rendered her at once both a 
in«rderet and an adultress,— nay, my Lord, do 
not start, — the most dreadful event which could 
happen to her child would be the knowledge of 
his&fJter'!" 

*' I feel, Mr. Walsingham, I too severely 
feel,'' replied the Buke, almost Buffix»ted by 
th« poignancy of his anguish, " that she was 
right But why, let me again ask, why came 
he hither?" 

" That he was placed where your unhallowed 
passions, my Lord, haxe unha^^ily led to his 
detection, was in the first instance owing to the 
belief, that, as you had never resided .on these 
estates, your Tisits here would, if ever , inad^ 
be but occasional and bnef ; and to a confidence 
that the seclusion and solitude of Eivaulx were 
at the same dme such as, however near to 
Hdmsley, might yet, under these circumstances, 
bid defiance to curiosity or premature discoveiy i 
M 3 
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and in the second, to an anxious wish on the 
part of hii mother, that if ever the principles 
and conduct of her seducer should become 
otherwise than what they had been, he might 
be foond on the property of hb fiither, and 
withm reach of that patronage and support, 
iHiich would then, she trusted, be judiciously 
and CMitJously extended towards him. 

" But I am forgettiag in these o^lanations, 
ray Lord Buke, the principal object of my mis- 
sion, the immediate restoration of the young 
woman whom, for the worst of purposes, and 
at the expense of the blood of your son, you 
have forcibly tarn from the arms<^ her aged 
father, an old man, blind and worn down with 
jeaxa and misfortunes, and whom this event is 
about to plunge into the grave." 

" And wh^ioe came this youi^ woman* Mr. 
Walangham?' exclaimed his Grace, "and for 
what puipose was her sex at first concealed ? 
You will aUow that sui^icion mi^t rest on sudi 



" To detail faer history, my Lxwdt would, at 
the present moment occupy more time than X 
hare to spare. I can only assure you, diat &e 
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breath of heaven is not more pure tfaao die 
virtue and innocents of Addine UoellyD. I 
will further add, that she b justly and sincerely 
beloved by the uofbrtunate youth i^tio now lies 
stretched up<Hi a bed of suffering; and that 
vhen you, my Lord, passed your sword through 
tbe body of your son, you inflicted not a pang 
' BO great, as that which you haveoccasioned him 
by tbe seizure and detentioD of Adeline. I 
trust, jny Lord, that to the cat^ogue of enor- 
mous sins which press heavy on your sonl, you 
have not added that of offering violence to this 
belfrfess young woinan, vlioin I agmn, in the 
name (^ her injured iather, and your perhaps 
dying son, instandy demand ait your bands." 

" Spare me, spue -me, Mr. 'Walsingham,'* 
replied the Duke, in ^xtrenije Station, " nor 
fiirUier lacerate a heai:t lOverwhehned by a con- 
soiouaness <^ its omi gmk. 1 have, however, 
th^ God ! -not added to its load by the crime 
et which you suspeot me. Indeed I haive not 
fieen Adeline fflQce Z Jeft your oottage; jiie»as 
cwveyed by my direction to CHUing.Castle, and 
I will now, with theviewofmakmg.whatatone- 
M 4 
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meat lies in my pover, give you an order for 
her immediate restitution." 

As be said thisi he nmg for a servant, and 
hastily writing a line, and afiBxing bis seal, 
" Take this, Mr. Waldngham," he added, *'the 
Uberatibn of Addine will instantly follow its 
delivery ; a confidential servant of mine shall 
attend yoii ; but, ere you go, may I ask you, 
if an interview with my son, however bumili- 
ating. to myself, could in your opinion, affiird 
him the sli^test consolation 7" 

" My Lord," answered Mr. WalEingham, in 
a manner tbe most striking and emphatic, " £ 
am convinced, that in big present situation it 
would be death ! He has hitherto happily 
been ignorant of bis parents. Secrecy in any 
communication with bis mother is still essential 
to her peace and tranquillity, and how &r, con- 
trite as she is, an interview with her would, 
should be recover, be conducive to Ais peace, I 
know not But of this I am certain, that after 
what has passed, and acquainted as he is with 
your public character, the recognition of his 
&ther would, at any time, overwhelm him with 
shame and despair ! " 
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"God forgive me!" exclaitoed the Duke» 
striking his forehead vith convulsive violence, 
" I am, indeed, visited for my iniquity ! " and 
he rushed in agony from the rooni. 

(To be cotUitated.) 
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The Poet trf' the Western Isles 
When blind, and old 1 



That the evidence for the authenticity of the 
Poems of Obsiah has been, for the I&st sixteen 
years, much upon the'increase, will be denied 
l^ no one who has read the Rc^rt of the 
HigMand Society on these poems, and the Dis- 
sertations on their authenticity by Sir Jofan Sin- 
clair and Dr. Graham, published in the years 
1S05| 1806, and 1S07; and who has since at- 
teotively watched their influence over the pub- 
lic mind. * 



* The account wbich Sir Joba Sincbir has given irf (In 
Ibniuciipt of Oiaiin, tarmeAj belonging la Mr. Fuquhamn, 
of the Scotch Coll^Bt Doa>;,u with me, and, Itliink,muM 
be with eray unprejudiced penon, dedaTe proof of the BU- 
ibenticitjr of tbeae long-queedotwd poemi. See hi> DiiBLila 
tion on the AulhenUcitf of the Poems of Oanan, horn pige 
II. top. 58. 
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It is owing to this augmenUng reliance on die 
data adduced in support of the antiquity of the 
wm-ks of Ossian, coupled with the strong proo& 
which have heesi brought forward, of the unin- 
terrupted preservation of the Celtic poetiy, by 
oral tradition, that the attention of many has 
been lately more than ever turned towards the 
resemblances, literary and personal, which exist 
between the Celtic and the Grecian Homer. 
The subject is both curious and interesting; 
but it is here introduced chie£y as it attaches 
to the latter class of these resemblances, and 
more particularly to that part of them which 
rdates to the blindness <^ the Highland bard. 

Hiat an Order of Bards existed among the 
Cdtic nations from the most remote antiquity, 
diere is on abundance of testonoDya and of the 
laoet nnexccfitionable kind, to prov^ and which 
has been collected with singular industry l^ the 
celebrated PeUoutier ; * and that, as must almost 
necessarily have followed, they also existed 
aaiodg those tribes of Celts who inhabited the 
Northern and Western parts of Scotland, evi- 
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dm(» equally strong and satisfactory has been 
furnished to us by the best and earliest histo- 
rians of that part of our island. Thus Buchanan 
declares, that in his time the name and func- 
tions of the bards still remained wherever the 
old British tongue was spoken, and that, parti- 
cularly in the Western Islands, the inhabitants 
" sing poems, not inelegant, ccmtaining com- 
mcHily the eulogies of valiant men ; and their 
bards usually treat of no other subject ;" * and 
Johnston, in the preface to his HbWry of Scot- 
land, speaking of the ancient poetry of his 
country, says, " although it is well knovm diat 
the Scots bad always more strength and industry 
to perform great deeds, than care to have them 
published to die world ; yet, in ancient times, 
Uiey had, and held in great esteem, their own 
Homers and Maros, whom ihey named bards. 
These recited the achievements of their brave 
warriors in heroic measures, adapted to the 
musical notes of the harp; with these diey 
roused the minds of those present to the ^ory 

■ ■' Accinunt autem csnnen dod inctmcinn^ &cnim, quod 
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of virtue, and transiniUed paUems of fortitude 
to posterity. This order of men do atill exist 
among the Welsh and ancient Soots, (the High- 
landers), and they still retain that name (of 
bards) in their native language." * 

It appears, indeed, from the researches of the 
most able antiquaries, that an order of Bards 
has existetl in the Highlands of Scotland from a 
very remote era; that these bards, on the ex- 
tinction of the Druids in Scotland about the 
third century, succeeded to many of their rights 
and privileges, and that they continued as a 
distinct class of men, and in uninterrupted 
succession, until A.D.I 726, when Nial Mac- 
vurich, the last of the bards, and vrbose an- 



' '* QuamTis intelliguiit omnes plus semper Tirium et in- 
diutiia Scotii fiaaae ad r« sgeDdu, quam comnieDUtioau ad 
pradkandai, habununt (amen aadquitiu, et coluerunt bum 
Homeros el Marones, quos Bardos nonunabant. Hi fortiuio 
Tironim &cta Tersibui heroicis et IjTte modulia aptata cond- 
nebant ; quibus et prsseutium aniiDoa acudjanl ad virtutis 
gloriam, et fortitudiais eiempla ad poslenn miuiQittebaut. 
Cujusmodi apud Cambrot et pmcoa Scotos nee dam de^jre ; 

Vide Sinclair's SiaBertadoa on the Autbenddt; of the Poems 
tt OuiBD, pp. 18, 19i and SO. where the tnuulatioos given in 
tbt leit ue to be found. 
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cestors had, for Beveral generations, exercised 
that office iii the Clanranald family, died. 

It 19 the express and unironn voice of tra- 
dition also, that this revolutioii, which devolved 
many of the funcUons of the Sniids on the pre- 
viously subordinate class of bards* was brought 
about through the agency of the race of Pingal *, 
a circumstance which sufficiently accounts for 
the silence of Ossian as to the Druidic rites. 

That Fingal fought and Ossian sung can no 
longer, in short, from the weight of testimony 
which has been accumulated on their behalf, be 
disputed as locts; and that the latter was among 
the Celtic tribes, and to a very striking degree 
of similitude, what Homer is known to have 
been among the Grecian, is s further circum- 
stance over which there now rests little doubly 
and which gives to the poetry of the Scottish 
bard a peculiar d^ree of interest and effect. 

The numerous ooincidendes, indeed, which 
eatist between them are truly remarkable. They 
appear to have addressed their poetry to a very 
similar state of society ; to have been held in 

* Vide Gnham'a Eua; on the Autheotidtjr of (be Poenu 
of Otiiwii p- 39J> B"d Dr. Smith'* Seandana, p. 383 and E45. 
2" 
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nearly umilBT estimation and honour ; to have 
not only formed their songs or rh^isodies into 
one great and dependent whole, but to have smig 
them in detached portions to the music of the 
harp at feasts and festivals ; to have committed 
them in the same mamier solely to memory, and 
to have left them to the care of oral tradition. 
Nor ia the resemblance^ with regard to the &te 
and fortunes of their poetical ofi&prin^ restricted 
to their lives ; it is continued through all suc- 
ceeding generations. We know that Lycurgus, 
during his travels in Ionia, collected the scattered 
poems of Homer, which were then sung or re- 
cited as detached ballads or episodes, and carried 
them into Greece * ; where, for more than a cen- 
tury and a hal^ and until the time of Solon and 
Fisistratns, they continued to be known, ad- 
mired, and chaunted, in their separate and 
unconnected form. 

We also know, that of the poetry of Ossiau, 
which had for many coituries been in the. 
mouths of the Highlanders as insulated tales or 
songs, various collections were made long an* 

* ^lian Hilt. Vat. lib. liii, c^. 14, 
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terior to the time of Maq)herson ; that as Solon 
preceded I^sistratus, in attempting to restore the 
original catenation and series, so was Mr. Mao 
phersoB, in a similar manner and degree, anti- 
dpal«d by the efTorts of Mr. Farquharsoo, 
whose manuscript in the Scotch college at 
Douay most cert^nly contained, and under an 
epic form, a great portion both of the fables of 
Fingal and Temora.* 

As it was, however, to the labours of Pisis- 
tratus that Homer was chiefly indebted for a 
restoration to his ori^nai form and beauty f, as 
they existed in the Iliad and the Odyssey j so 
to the skill and taste of Mr. Macpberson, are we 
under similar obligations for a complete and 
highly interestmg arrangement of the dislocated 
members of Fingal and Temora, as well in the 
language of the origbal, as through the medium 
of translation. X 



■ Vide Sindur's DiaNKaticn, p. 42. 

f " Qub doctiar iadem lempcaibug," wye Cicero, " aul 
ci^us eloquentU literii instniclior fuisae traditur, qium Fioi- 
tnti ? qui prlmiu Honxri libria, cat^imu antea, sic du- 
posuisae diatur, ut nunc Ivbouiu." De Otatore, iii. 34. 

} 11m publkatioD of the origiiul Gaelic hat put to fll^ 
the idea of Mr. Macpheiwn being its fidmeator ; foe be hai. 
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But singular and curious as this parallelism 
tnay appear, it admits of still further extension, 
when we recollect, that these great poets were 
also similarly circumstanced, as having been the 
first to give examples of epic poetry in their 
respective countries ; as having equally carried 
it to a perfectioD unapproached in their different 
languages, and as having, in their old age, en- 
dured a like bodily infliction. 

It is to this latter similitude, to the blindness 
(^ Ossian token advanced in life, that, as a com- 
panion to the picture which has been ^ven of 
this calamity in the person of Homer, I shall 
now, exclusively, direct the attention of ray 
readers. 

In the works of Homer, with the exception of 
one remarkable passage in the Hymn to Apollo, 
we are left to infer the sentiments and feelings 
of the poet as to his own misfortune, from the 
description wluch he has given us of its e&cts 
and consequences in the person of the blind 

in his tranilstion, in numeroua instanecB, groisljr misundenlood 
its import. See Mr. Ross's veruon of (he first book of Fiagal, in 
Sir John Sinclair's Dissertation, and the seventh booli of 
Temera, tnnskted hy Dr. Gmhun, in his EsMi; on Osnan- 
TOl. n. K 
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bard of Phceacia. But in the poetry of Ossian, 
we have, fortanatelyj aumerous allusions to his 
loss of sight; and these fonoj in the most 
pathetic of all poets, some of the moet pathetic 
and iaterastuig appeals to be found in his pn>- 
ductitms. 

To OsnaDt er&i more than to Homo-] must 
badness hare brought with it privations of the 
most distressing nature ; for be was not only, as 
the Grecian was, a bard, and accustomed in 
likat c^wcity to a life of interchange and 
variety; but he wasjdso a warrior, and the son, 
moreover, of a great and b^^ic monarch 
Whea on the eve of battle he raised the song 
and struck the harp, he »ung not merely the 
achievements of others, but those in which he 
bad himself been a prominent figure, in which 
he had commanded, fought, and bled; and 
when, at the feast of sheOs, he touched Uk 
chcvds to thanes of love and social ^ilendor, it 
was but to remind him of beau^ which had 
<mce beoi fiuniliar to his eye, and of m^ 
BificHioe which he could no longer either 
hra^ten or enjoy. 

These were circumstances which, while they 
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contributed, on many occasions, to extend the 
field, and exalt the tone o£ his ima^ati(», 
were yet more frequently productive of depress- 
ing thoughts and mournful associations; for to 
Ossian, sightless, grey-haired, and r^MMUig on 
the md c^ others, came the contrast of those 
d^s when his " arm was the support of the 
injured," and when " the weak rested behind 
the lightning of his steel." 

Yet the grief of Ossian, however plaintivei 
is never weak or void of dignity ; he is rested, 
though full of sorrow. The last of a race c^ 
migh^ men, be looks forward to the narrow 
tomb with joy, to a re-umtHi with the spiritft c^ 
his fathers in thdr cloud-formed mansions, and 
confident in the perpetuity of his &me. It is 
thus that, whilst sinking to his phice of rest, he 
hears the voice of Fingal on the murmnnng 
wind : " Come, Ossian, come away," be says; 
** come, fly with thy &ther on clouds." And 
he obeys the call with pleasure. " I come, I 
come, thou king of men 1 The life of Ossiau 
fails !" And the aged bard then adds, in a 
q>irit of mingled magnanimity and resignaticm. 
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" Did thy beau^ last, O Rpm ? * Stcxxl the 
strength of car-borne <^car ?f Fingal himself 
departi°d^ The halls of his &thers forgot his 
stepsi Shalt ihou, then, remun, thou aged 
bard ! when the mi^ty have ^ed ? But my 
tame shall remain, and grow like the oak of 
Mbrren ; which liflB its broad head to the storm, 
and rgoices in the course of the wind." ^ 

We have here a noble picture^ yet, however, 
at peace within himself and pr^>ared t» depart, 
however honoured and looked up to by those 
aroond him, it was impossible that, when con- 
trasting his former field of heroism and activi^ 
widi the dependency of s l^ind old age, nature 
should not wring from a bosom so susceptible 
and enthusiastic as was Ossian's, the occasiooal 
l&nguage of complMnt. This, especially when 
allusive to his deprivation of sight, is so sin- 
gularly beautiful and impressive, as to have 
clothed the memory of this bard of other times 
with associations in the highest degree tender 
and affecting. 
■ The wn of f^Dgtl. 

•f HUKiDof daan. 

J Berratbon, Macphcrtion'i Os^an, ml. rt. pp. 90T, SOS, 
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Let us, for instance, turn to tUs higli-bom, 
and once martial, poet, and behold him con- 
trasting the prowess (^ his youth when, with 
his fiiends, his gallant brothers and heroic &• 
ther, he rushed to battle, ^oryiag in his might, 
with the darkness and decr^itude of his dosing 
days. 

" Ryno went on like a pillar of fire. Dark 
is the brow of Gaul. Fergus rushed forward 
with ket of wind. Ftllan like the mist of the 
hill. Ossian, like a rock, came down. I ex- 
ulted in the strength of tlie king. Many were 
the deaths of my arm. — My locks •aiere not then 
so grey ,- nor troiUiied rm^ hands with age. My 

EYES WERS DOT CLOSED IN DABXNES8; my Jlwt 

JaUed not in the race .'" • 

Still more moumiully and minutely does he 
paint the contrast, when, at the request of Mal- 
vina, the beautiM daughter of Toscar, and 
who cherished an undying «i%ction for his Al- 
len son, and, therefore) loved to hear the deeds 
oi Oscar, he tells how the sons of Locblin^; 
" How shall I relate the deaths," exdaims 
the aged bard, " when we closed in the strifo 
* OidiD, vol. i. p. 374. Flngal, bodcJii. 
M S 
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oftfins? OdiiughterofTo§ear[ — Thonbast 
sees the sun retire, red and slow behind bis cloud, 
ni^t gathering rouad <hi the mountain, while 
the tmfrequent blast roared in the narrow vales. 
At length the rain beats hard : thunder rolls in 
pflds. Li^tning glances on the rocks I Spi- 
rits ride on beams of fire I The strength of 
Hm moontain-streams comes roaring down the 
hills. Such was the noise of battle, maid of 
the arms of snow 1 Why, daughter of Toscar, 
why that tear F The nuuds of Ixtcfalin have 
cause to weep 1 The people of their cotmtry 
feU. Bloody were the blue swords of the race 
of my heroes I But J am sad, Jbrlonty and 
BLIND : no more the companion ef heroes. Give, 
looeltf maid, to me thy tet^s. Thaw seen the tomds 
^ all my ^ends .'" * 

If is to this latter circumstance, to his having 
been the sole survivor of a race i enowned to 
heavsn, that much additional melancholy, and 
much additional interest are thrown over the 
closing years of Ossian; for he te not only 
blind and old, but he has consigned ev&y hero 
with whom he had shared the batilei and every 

* Oman, n>L i. p. SBS- Flnf*], book ir. 
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bard widi whom be had raised the song, to tho 
silence of the narrow tomb. Tbus, is it cus- 
tomary with him, i^ra recording the noUe 
action! of his fbte&there, to mark them as 
occurring " in the da^ of song ; when the 
king beard the music of harps, the tales of 
other times I Wbbn the chi«& gathered from 
all their hills, imd beard the knrely sound. Whett 
they praised the voice of Cona I * the first 
among a thousand bards I — I hear the call of 
years t" continues the moumAd bard ] " they 
say, as th^ pass along, why does Ossion sing ? 
— The sons of song are gone to redt. My 
ndce ronains, like a blast, thM roars, lonely, 
on a sea-surrounded rock, after the winds ara 
laid. The dark moss whistles there; the dis< 
tant mariner sees die waving trees !" f 

It had been the unhi^py lot, indeed, of the 
Celtic bud, not only to hate buried all the 
heroes of his house and name, but to have bettn 
condemned to linger out the renUiknt of his 
life ontoog A fidlen and d^siwrate nkc^ a diai- 
tiny which greatly aggrarates the sense of his 

* OM«itiMiiiediiK*poedMU7cdl«d At miet i^ ttna. 
t Hm EtODgioT Seliiii. OMian, vo). i. p.3I6. 
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infirmities, and renders bis dependency and loss 
of sight more galling and severe. The com- 
parison is, in &ct, ever present to bis mind, and 
seldom, indeed, disjoined from the mention of his 
si^tless age. Then, says he, adverting in his 
Fingal to the times of old, then " Many a voice 
and many a harp, in tunefiil sounds arose. Of 
Fingal's noble deeds they sung ; of Fingal's noble 
race : and sometimes on the lovely sound was 
beard the name of Ossian. I often fought, and 
often won, in battles of the spear. But, now, 
blind, and tearful, andji^lom, IvxiScmitk little 
men ! O Fingal, with thy race of war, I now 
behold thee not ( The wild roes feed on the 
green tomb of the mighty king of Morven I 
Blest be thy soul, thou king of swords, thou 
most renowned on the hills of Cona I * " 

There is something inexpressibly InteresUng 
and pathfitic in the various Indirect modes by 
which O^ian connects his loss of sight with the 
memory of his former friends. Among a num- 
ber of instances which might be quoted, I shall 
select one, whose appeal to the heart is ren- 
dered peculiarly tender and efiective, by the 
* Book the tl)ird, Ouiati, fol. I. p. 379. 
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mournful expedient to which the hard is repre- 
sented as having recourse, when, in the fulness 
of his feelings, he seems to evince an attach- 
ment for whatever object reminds him of his 
noble bther. 

"Did not Ossian hear a voice ? oris it the 
sound of days that are no more? Often does 
the memory of former times come like the 
evening sun, on my soul. The noise of the 
chase is renewed. In thought I lift the spear. 
But Ossian did hear a voice I Who art thou, 
son of night ? The children of the feeble are 
asleep. The midnight wind is in my hall. 
Perhaps it is ike shield ^Fingal thai echoes to the 
blast, a har^s in Ossian's kail. He feei^s it 
BOMETIHES WITH HIS HAN08. Yes ! I bear 
thee, my friend ! Long has thy voice been ab- 
sent from mine ear ! What brings thee, on thy 
cloud, to Ossian, son of generous Momi? Are 
the firiends of the aged near thee ? Where is 
Oscar, son of feme ? ■ He was often near thee, 
O Conlath, when the sound of battle arose."* 

There was one ccmsolation, however, left to 

Ossian, of inestimable value ; the unshaken at- 

* Opening of Coolath and CuUiaiu, (Mao, vol. iL p. 1 83. 
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Uchtnent of Malvina, the beautiful daughter of 
Toscar. She had loved his son, the brave and 
gallant Oscar, and ihe now watched the steps 
of the blind and grey-haired bard, with an assi- 
duity and sSectioii, which nether age nor mis- 
fortuoe could diminish. To her has he ad- 
dressed many of his most pathetic poons, and 
on her sympathy has he loved to repose his in- 
timate and domestic sorrows. We behold her, 
as in the following passage, leading the time- 
stricken but still enthusiastic bard to the sound 
of his mountain streams ; we admire the con- 
scious sense of immortali^ which bums in' the 
breast of the aged minstrel ; and we dwell with 
rapture on the pity, mingled with veneratifMi, 
which beams from the lovely features of Mal- 

" Darkness ctnnes on my soul, O ^r daugh- 
ter of Toscar I I behold not the form of my son 
at C^run, nor the figure of Oscar on Crona. 
The mstlir^ winds have carried him &r away; 
and (he heart (^ his father is sad. Sut leadme^ 
O Mahina ! to the sound of tmf woods ,- to the 
roar t^ nnf motaitam stretnta. Let he chase be 
heard on Cona ; let me think on the days of 
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Other years. And bring me the harp, O maid I 
that I may touch it, when the ]%ht of my soul 
shall arise. Be tliou near, to learu the song ; 
Jvtwre limes shall hear ^ me.' The sons t^tiu 
j%eifc hereafter mill I^i ihe voice m Cona i and^ 
looking tip to Ihe nxAs, sm/, ' Here Ossian dwelt' 
They shall admire the diiefa of old, the race 
diat are no more ! while we ride on our clouds, 
Malvina I on ^e wings of the roaring winds. 
Our voices shall be heard, at times, in the de- 
sert ; we shall sing cm the breeze of the rock." * 
It is to the same tender and erer-^ithful com* 
panion that Ossian delists to entrust the recol- 
lection of his happiest days, when he was the 
fevoured among numerous competitors for the 
lore of the beautiful Everallin. The comp»< 
rison which these reminiscences induce betweoi 
that period of enjoyment, and his present state 
of destitution and sorrow, is touched with a 
masterly pentul. It ush^s in the fourth book 
c^ Fingal, and is one of the many passages in 
the poetry of Ossian, which shows in what high 
estimation was held the gift of song, at that 
remote era, among the Celtic tribes of Scotland ; 
* Oitiui, tdL L p. 165. 
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for Ereratlin is represented as despising the 
mere sons of the sword, in comparison with her 
gracefiil bard, and her &ther is -even described 
as telling him, " happy is the mud that waits 
on thee ! Though twelve daughters of beau^ 
were mine, thine were the choice, thou sod <^ 
&me !" It may also be observed, thtu the sight- 
less and dependant age of this first and greatest 
of the northern minstrels, has never been painted 
in more forcible ccdours, Uian what the dosing 
sentence of the following quototbn will be foutid 
to exhibit. 

" Who comes with her songs from the hill, 
like the bow <^ the showery Lena? It is the 
mud of the voice of love I The white armed 
daughter of Toscar J Often hast thou heard my 
song; ohen given the tear of beauty. Dost 
thou oome to the wars of thy people ? to hear 
Uie actions of Oscar? When shall I cease to 
mourn, by the streams of resounding Cona? 
My years have passed away in battle, my age 
is darkened with grief! 

" Daughter ofthe band of snow! I was not so 
mournful and Mind, I was not so dark and for- 
lorn, when Everallin loved me? Everallin, widi 
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tbe dark brown Iiair, tlie white bosomed 
daughter of Bronno I A diousand heroes sought 
the maid ; she retused her love to a thousand. 
The sons of the sword were despised : for 
gracefiil in her eyes was Ossian ! — 

" Whoever would have told me, lovely maid, 
when then I strove in battle, that blind, for- 
saken, and forlorn, I now should pass the 
night; firm ougfat his mail to have been; un- 
matched his arm in war I''* 

But of all the passages in the works of 
Ossian in which his blindness is either directly 
or indirectly alluded to, there is no one, in 
point of sublimity and beauty, which can be 
brought into competition wilh that which con- 
tains his celebrated address to the sun. Of the 
man who, after reading this address, shall yet 
protess his inability to discover the superior 
merits of Osmn, it can only be said, that he 
has furnished ample proof of a most deplorable 
deficiency both of head and heart, of an insen- 
sibility, indeed, to some of the best and noblest 
feelings of our common nature. The introduc- 
tion of his misfortune on this occasion, was, as 

* OHian, V(d. i. sp. 98S.4-5. 
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in Milton's iniroitabte address to ligbt, a result 
naturally flowing from the subject, and, like 
the complaint of our immortal Gountryman, it 
has given a mom^ful and never-dying interest 
to a theme of surpassing awfulness and 
grandeur. 

** O thou that rollest above, round as the 
shield (^ my fathers I Whence are thy beams, 
O sun ! thy everlasting li^t? thou comest 
forth, in thy awful beauty ; the stars hide them- 
selves in the sl^ ; the moon, cold and pale, 
sinks in the western wave. Bat thou thyself 
movest alone ; who can be a companion of thy 
course? The oaks of the mountains &11 ; the 
mounbuns themselves decay with years; the 
ocean shrinks and grows again ; the moon her± 
s^ is lost in heaven ; but thmi art for ever tlte 
samBf rejoicing in the brightness of thy course^ 
When the world is dark with tempests, when 
thunder rolls, and lightning flies, tbou lookest, 
in thy beauty, from the clouds, and lau^est 
at the storm. Bui to Ossian, thou lookest in 
•coin I for he beholds thy beams no more; vAeiher 
ffti/ ^Uow hair^ficniDS on the eastern clouds, or thou 
treti^st at the gates of the west. But thou art, 
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perhi^ Hke me, for a season ; thy years will 
have an &aA. Thou shalt sleep in thy douds, 
careless of ihe vmce of the morning. Exult 
then, O sun I in the strength of thy youth ! 
Age is dark and unlovely ; it is like the glim- 
mering light of the moon, when it shines 
through broken douds, and the mist is <ri the 
hills : the blast of the north is on the [dain, the 
traveller shrinks in the midst of his journey."* 

From the quotaUims which have now been 
pyai, as allusive to the blindness of Ossian, 
and to his feelings consecfu^it on this misfor- 
tune, we are able to form a pretty accurate idea 
of the person and character of the poet He 
comes before us in a manner much more foil 
and distinct, than does the immortal Jkther eg 
the Grecian epic, and accompanied, toc^ by 
circomstances which ^ve a de^er tinge of 
pathos to his story. For he is not rally blind, 
and the greatest of the bards of bis country, as 
was Homer, but he is, also, the last (^ a race of 
unrivalled warriors, and the only surviving 
<rf&pring of their most renowned chieftain ; a 
combination of drciunstances which has added 
* Oaiali, to), i. pp. 95) 9e. 
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to the maitioD of Ossiaa among the Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland, epithets characteristic 
of his late, and almost inseparable from his 
name. Thus, Ossian doll, Ossian the blind, 
observes Sir John Sincldr, is a person as well 
known in those districts, as Sampson the strong* 
or Solomon the wise ; and Ossian an deigh nam 
Fiann, Ossian, the last of the Fingalians, is 
proverbial, to signifj? a man who has had the 
misfoilune to survive his kindred.* 

We consequently find, in Ossian, the result of 
a deeper and more varied pressure of calamity 
than could possibly have occurred to Homer, 
occupying, as he did, a much humbler station in 
society; for the poet of the Highlands mourned 
not merely for his own personal privations, but 
for the extinction of his royal house, and the 
comparative degeneracy of his countrymen ; he 
felt not only as a bard, but as a warrior and 
lepslator. 

Under these circumstances, therefore, inde- 
pendent of others whicfa might be mentioned as 
springing irom the different aspect of climate, 

* IMsseitatiou on the authentici^ of the poenu of Oniui^ 
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country, and monaers, we are prepared to ex- 
pect a more plaintive and continued strain of 
mdancholy thought. In no instance, however^ 
does this degenerate into fretAilness or imbe- 
cili^ ; OR the contrary, a dignified and philo- 
sq)hic resignation is every where mingled with 
the most pathetic expression of his sufferings 
and sorrows ; and we never lose sight of those 
awful, majestic, uid affecting features, which 
spring &om the almost unparalleled union of the 
bard, the hero, and the prince, with the 
pressure of years and the infliction of blindness- 
It is thus, that the old age of Ossian is in 
itself singularly entitled to our sympathy and 
veneration. But it is rendered beyond measure, 
striking and picturesque, when viewed in con- 
junction with the youthful and affectionate com- 
panion of his darksome way. 

Fallen from his hi^ estate, blind, forlorn, 
and silvered over with ag^ we behold the tmce 
migh^ minstrel of Morven, leaning on the 
arm of the beautitiil Malvina; she who bad 
loved the' noble son with a pure and constant 
affection, and now found her greatest pleasure 
in ministering to the wants of his fiither. 
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There is nothing, indeed^ in the history of 
human aSection, more hallowed and more 
lovely, than the various rq>resentation5 which 
are ^ven us in the works of Ossian, of the in- 
tercourse subsisting between the aged poet and 
his youthful attendant ; they are, in short, ex- 
quisite lessons of mutual charity and kindness, 
and they place both characters in the mos 
interesting points of view. What, for instance, 
can pourtray the feeling heart and benevolent 
consideration of the good old bard in a more 
delightful manner than the following passage, 
where, forgetful of his own misfortunes, he is 
represented as endeavouring to soothe the too 
poignant regret of his gentle companion, whom 
he overliears thus lamentuig the untimely deadi 
of Oscar. 

" Thou dwellest in the soul of Malvina, son 
of mighty Ossian ! My sighs arise with the 
beam of the east; my tears descend with the 
drops of nighL I waa a lovely tree in thy pre- 
sence, Oscar, with all 'my branches round me ; 
but thy death came like a blast from the desert, 
and laid my green head low. The spring re- 
turned widi its showers; no leaf of mine arose I 
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Xhe virgins saw me ulent in th« hall; they 
touched the harp of joy. The tear was oa the 
cheek of Malvina ; the virgins beheld me in my 
grief. Why art thou sad? they said; thou 
first of the miiids of Lutha t Was he lovely as 
the beam of moi'niiig, and stately in thy sight ?" 

Mu<^ as we may suppose these stnune of 
sorrow to have agonised the pateraal Iweaat of 
OssiaO) he suppresses hi* own emoticms out erf* 
oommisemtioD for the sofferings of his ctxa- 
panion ; and he endeavtnics to divert her atten- 
tion, by relating some, of his former heroic 
achievements. 

" Pleasant is thy song in Ossian's ear, 
daughter of streamy Lutha 1 Thou hast heard 
the music of departed bards in the dream of 
thy rest, when sleep fell on thine eyes, at the 
murmur of Moruth. When thou didst return 
from the cfaace in the day of the sun, thou has 
heard the music of bards, and thy song is 
lovely ! It is lovely, O Malvina I but it melts 
the soul. There is a joy in grief when peace 
dwells in the breast of the sad. But sorrow 
wastes the mournful ! O daughter of Toscar ( 
and their days are few ! They fall away, like the 
o 2 
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flower on which the sua hath looked in his 

strength after the mildew has passed over it, 
when its head is heavy with the drops of night. 
Attend to die tale of Ossian, O maid ! He 
ronanbers the days of his youth !" * 

With this lovdy and consolatory picture of 
the blind old bard, with youth and beauty, and 
sfifectioo as his guide, I wish to close the present 
eawy, reserving what the subject of this and the 
preceding pap^ on the Grecian poet may have 
further to suggest^ until the na^tj name of 
Milbm c«»es before us. 

* 8m Ae apnniig of dam*) (Mnn,TcLi pp- 1ST, 1S8. 
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PtATO. 



Looking to thtt which is eternBl and incorruptible. 

ly resuming tlie comiderstion of Sir Thomu 
Brown's Religio Medici, I think it necesaaiy 
again to pre§B upon the mind ot die reader^ 
that I hare been induced to select thus cc^uously 
from the work, in consequence of the disparity 
which exists amongst the materials made nse of 
for its construction. A lofty endiusiasm, and 
almost boundless eccentricity of thought, an 
irrepressible fervour (^ imaf^nalion, and a never 
satiated desire for penetrating into the deepest 
and most awfiil recesses of nature, have fre- 
quently led this great but singular writer into 
discussions placed &r beyond the reach of 
human comprehenBion. And wheit he descends 
o 3 
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to topics of a less abstract and metaphysical 
nature, to subjects which come home to the 
bosoms and the business of his fellow men, his 
mode of illustration is often such, as from his 
choice of imagery 'and unhesitating openness of 
communication, nmy excite trains of ideas of a 
character little correspondent with the weightjr 
and solemn import of his theme. 

Amid these defects, however, which stand 
prominent on his pages, are scattered with no 
sparing hand, passages, whose beau^, sublimity, 
and moral wisdom, have never been excq^ed ; 
mA of which, the diction can boast a purity 
and vif[our, that would ^ve added streogth and 
power to say comlwuuioD of thought however 
lo^ and traoscendant. 

I feel* tha<efi}rei satisfied, that in recuirin^ 
fXf my £>nnier plai>, to the pages of the BeUgtQ 
Medici, I shall be considered as prosecuting an 
attempt, whjch, if executed with tmy share of 
judgment, cannot &il of beuig in a high degree 
both us^iil and interesting ; mc^e especially, as 
I am about to totroduee to my readers, that 
part of ^e work ndiich is dedicated to the 
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object of Chari^, a virtue wbich may be said 
to include abnost eveiy otber wbich &lls within 
the province of bumani^. 

After a few preliminary remarks, the author 
takes such a view of the foundation on wluch 
charity should be built, as proves him not only 
well acquainted with what constitutes the vital 
principle of religious duty ; but witb what too 
generally actuates the human heart, whilst em- 
ployed in the c^ce of eittending relief to others. 

" It is a happiness," he *AxeXYes, " to be bom 
and framed unto virtue, and to grow up firom 
the seeds of nature, rather than the inoculation 
and forced graflis of education ; yet, if we are 
directed only by our particular natures, and 
regulate our inclinatitms by no higher rate than 
that of our reasonsi we are but moralists; 
Divinity will still call us heathens. Therefor^ 
this greet work of charity must have other 
motives, ends, and impulsitms ; I give no alms 
to satisfy the hunger of my brother* but to fulfil ' 
and accomplish the will and command of my 
God; I draw not my purse for his s^e that 
demands it, but his that enjoined it ; I relieve 
no man upon the rhetoric of his miseries, nor to 
o 4 
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conteDt mine own (XMiiraiseratii^ di^>osltioD,' 
for this is still bat moral charity, and an act 
that oweth more to pasuon than reason. Ho 
that relieves another uprai tlie bare suggestion 
and bowels of pi^, doth not this so mbch for 
his sake as for his own ; fw by compasuon> we 
make others' misery our own, and so, by relieving 
them, we relieve ourselves also. It is as erroneous 
a conceit to redress other men's misibrtmies 
npon the common considerations of merciful 
natures, that it may be one day our own case ; 
for this is a sinister and politic kind of charity, 
whereby we seem to bespeak the pides of men 
on the like occasions." 

He then proceeds very justly to observe, 
dut charity does not otHisist in the mere exten- 
non of pecuniary relief but is often most effi- 
oent when applied not to the wants of the 
body, but to those of the soul. " I hold not 
so narrow a conceit of this virtue," he remarks, 
" as to concave that to give alms, is only to be 
charitable, or think a'piece of liberality can 
ctraprehend the total of charity. Divinity 
bath wisely divided the act thereof into many 
branches, and hath taught us in this [ 
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way, many paths unto goodness ; as many waya 
as we may do good, so many ways we may be 
diaritable; there are infiimities, not only of 
body, but of soul, and fortunes, which do 
require the merciful hand of our abilitiefl. I 
cannot c<Hitenm a man for ignorance, but 
behold him with as much pi^ as I do X>azaru8. 
It is no greater charity to clothe his body, 
than apparel the nakedness of his soul. It is 
the cheapest way of beneficaice, and like the 
natural charity of the sun illuminates another 
without obscuring itself. To be reserved and 
caitif m this part of goodness, is the sordidest 
piece of cuvetousness, and more contemptible 
than pecuniary avarice. To this, as calling 
myself a scholar, I am obliged by die duty of 
my condition. I study not for my own sake 
only, but for their's that study not for them- 
selves. I envy no man that knows more than 
myself, but pity them that know less." 

Of friendship, as a part of charity in its best 
and most delightful sense, our author has 
spoken in terms which p^t without reserve 
the natural amiableness of his disposition, and 
which impress us, at the same time, with a 
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forcible cosvicdon of tbe sincerity of tiis 
religious sestinients, and of the liigfa and 
correct eaUmate which he had formed of tbe 
value and efficiency of private prayer. There 
is also in this part, as in many other portions 
oS the work, when gpeaking of hia own feel- 
ings, a degree of naivete and engaging even- 
ness of communication, which though it may 
sometimes lead lum into ctmfessions of a 
nature liable to ridicule, is often productive of 
effects more truly suasive and striking in their 
appeal, than could have resulted from a more 
stat^ and didactic mode of composition. 
Thus, in the latter part of the passage which I 
am about to quote, whM a pleasing devotional 
and interesting picture has the author given of 
himself, whilst in the exercise of his religious 
and prc^sional duties. 

" I love my friend," he declares, " before 
myself, and yet methinks, I do not love him 
enough; scnne few months hence my multiplied 
af^ction will make me beUeve I have not loved 
him at all ; nhen I am from him, I am dead 
tilll be with him ; when I am with him, I am 
DQt sati$6ed, but would still be nearer him: 
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nnited souls desire to be truly each other, which 
being impossible, thdr desires are infinite, and 
must proceed without a possibility of satis&c- 
tioo. — This noble a£feclioii falls not on vulgar 
and common coos^tutjons, but on such as are 
m^ked for virtue ; he that can love his friend 
with this noble ardour, will in a competent d^jree 
afiect all. Now if we can bring our affections 
to look beyond the body, and cast an eye upon 
the soul, we have found out the true object, not 
only of friendship but charity ; and the greatest 
b^piness that we can bequeath the soul, is that 
wherev we all do place our last fehctty, salva- 
tion ; which though it be not in our power to 
bestow, it is in our charity and pious invocadms 
to desire, if not procure and further. I cannot 
contentedly frame a prayer for myself in par- 
ticular, without a catalogue for my friends, nor 
request a happiness wher^ my sociable dispo 
KLtion doth not desire the feOowsbip of my 
neighbour. I never hear the toU oS a passing 
bell, though in my mirth, without my prayers 
andbest.wishesfortbe departing spirit: IcaanoC 
go to cure the body of my patient, but I £>i^et 
my profession, and coll unto God for his soul ; I 
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cannot see tnie My bis pnyerst but, instead of 
inutsting bim, I IbII into a flapplicatkni fi>r him, 
who, perhaps, is do more to me than a common 
nature : and if Qod bath vouchsafed an ear to 
my BUpplicadous, ibtm are surdy many hiq^ 
that- never saw me, and enjoy the blessings (rf* 
mine unknown devotitms." 

A clear perception o^ and a love for, what- 
ever is good and beautiful, and, consequently, 
harmonious, in nature and in art, seems a ne- 
cessary basis for the superEtnicture of those 
fodingfi which c<Histitutey under the appellations 
(tf chari^, love, and friendship, what may be 
termed, the music of the human heart. To 
this refined sense of moral and inteUedual 
rhythm, which spproximates man to the nature 
of the Divinity, and which induced Plato, 
when attehipting a definition of the soul, to 
term it an harmony, die author of Rdigio 
Medici, has alluded in the following highly 
eloquent and impressive manner. 

" It is my temper, and I like it the better, 
to afiect all harmony, and sure there is music 
even in the beauty, and the silent note- which 
Cupid strikes, &r sweeter than the sound of an 
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iiutnimeDt. For there is a muuc wherever 
there u harmony, order, or proportion ; uid 
thus far we may maintain the music of the 
spheres : for those well-ordered motions and 
r^ular paces, though they give no somid unto 
the ear, yet to the understanding they strike a 
note most fiiU of harmony. Whatsoever is 
harmonically composed, delights in harmony ; 
which makes me much distrust the symmetry 
of those heads, which declaim against all 
church music. For myself, not only &om my 
obediencei, but my particular genius, I do em- 
brace it; for, — it strikes in me a de^ fit of 
devotion, and a profound contemplation of the 
first composer; there is something !n it of 
Divinity more than the ear discovers : it is an 
hiort^lyphical and shadowed lesson of the whole 
world and creatures of God, such a melody to 
the ear, as the whole world well understood, 
would afford the understanding. In brle^ it is 
a sen^ble fit of that harmony which inteUec- 
tnally sounds in the ears of God." 

Ideas gimilar to those which are contained in 
tUs noble passage in rdation to the Platonic 
doctrine of the harmony of the spheres, and of 
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the intellectufd miuic of the soul, hare been 
entertained by some of our best poets and 
divines. Thus, Spenser, alluding, like our 
author at the commcsicement of the above quo- 
tation, to the tense of harmony which arises 
Irom the contemplation of beauty and the emo- 
lions of a pure affection, says, th^ 

— ' ■ Love ia a oeUiliaU harmonie 

Of Kkely hearts, compoEed of starres concent * : 

and Milton, who was a warm admirer of the 
Platonic theories, has, in his lines At a scdemn 
Musici:, thus Spoken of the intellectual melody 
which Browne tells us, is for ever soimding in 
the ears of God. 

That undisturbed song of pure coucent, 

A^ sung before the sapphire-coloured throne, 

To Him that sits thereon. 

In the Paradise Lost, he has again, and still 
more beautifully, alluded to the same doctrine; 

■ Hf mm in Honour oT Bcsutie. 
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where> speaking' of the planets, he observes, 
tliat 

■ In their motions, harmony itself 
So amooUu her charmmg tones, that Gotf t own ear 
LUtmt ddighted* : 

which is precisely the diapason of the sj^eres 
to which Plato represents the Deity as listening. 
'E* watrcE* Si JxraJ 4imv MIAN APMONIAN 
ITM*ilNEIN.t 

The idea of this harmony, as resulting from 
order and proportion, being inherent in the 
human soul, but imperceptible to ears of flesh 
and blood, is finely brought out in the following 
lines &om Shakspeare. 



- Look, how the floor of Heaven 



Ib thick inlaid with patines of bright gold ; 
There's not the emallest orb, which thou beholdst. 
But in his motion like an angel ungs, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins : 
Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 
But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. \ 

• Book V. V. 685. f De Bepubl. lib. i. 
t Merclunt of Venice, Art 5. 
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In a few pages subsequent to the passage 
on harmony. Sir Thomas enters upon a com- 
paris<m between the world of man and the world 
of general nature. It is drawn up in terms not 
only morally just, but eloquently sublime ; and 
is one among the many parts of the Rdigio 
Medici that deserves to be indelibly imprinted 
on the memory. 

« For the world, I count it not an inn, but 
an hospital, and a place not to live, but to die 
in. The world that I r^ard is myself, it is the 
microcosm of mine own frame that I cast mine 
^e on; for the other, I use it but like my 
g^obe^ and turn it round sometimes for my re- 
creation. The earth is a point, not only in 
respect of the heavens above us, but of that 
heavenly and celesUal part within us. That 
mass of flesh that circumscribes me, limits not 
my mind ; that sur&ce that tells the heavens it 
bath an end, cannot persuade me I have any. 
Whilst I study to find how I am a micro- 
cosm or little world, I find myself something 
more than the great. There is surely a piece 
of divinity within us, something that was before 
the elements, and owes no homage unto the 
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inc. Nature tells me I aln the Image of God, 
as well as tiie Scripture j he that understands 
not thus much, hath not his introdiictioDs or 
first lesson, and is yet to begin the alphabet of 
maa." 

One of the great sources of happiness, as fiir 
as hiq)piness is attainable in this world, is 
deriTed from the dispositioa of being satisfied 
witb'simple mid easily procurable gra^cations, 
B state of mind which, if founded on a reagna- 
lion to the divine will, is, beyond all others, 
calculated ibr the mitigiidoii of evil and the 
enjc^ment of good. Of a temper, both by 
nature and on principle, thus prone to cimtent- 
jneot, it would appear, bom the passage I am 
about to quote, that our philosophical physician 
was the fortunate possessor. There is some- 
thing, indeed, so artlessly open, and so cheer- 
folly sincere, in the language which he has 
chosen (or the annunciation of his feelings on 
this occasion, that we are compelled to believe 
that the author of Ileli^o Medici must haxt 
been a happy man. 

" Let me not injure the felicity of others," 
he tells us, " if I say, I am as happy a« any ; 

VOL. II, p 
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ruat cceluTttf^t vduntas tua, salveth all ; so that 
whatsoever happens, it is but what our deHy 
prayers desire. In brief, I am content; and 
what should Providenoe add more? Surely, this 
is it we call happiness, and Uiis do I enjoy; 
with this I am happy in a dream, and as content 
to enjoy happiness in a fancy, as others in a 
more apparent truth and reality. There is, 
surely, a nearer apprehension of any thing that 
delights us in our dreams than in our waked 
s^ses. — I thank God for my h^py dreams, as 
I do for my good rest ; for there is a satisfaction 
in tliem unto reasonable desires, and such as 
can be c<Hitent with a fit of happiness; and, 
surely, it is not a melancholy conceit, to think 
we are all asleep in this world, and thtd the con- 
ceits of this life are as mere dreams to those of 
the next, as the phantasms of the night to the 
conceit of the day. There is an equal delusion 
in both, and the one doth but seem to be the 
emblem or picture of the other; we are some- 
what more than ourselves in our sle^s, and the 
slumber of Uie body seems to be but the 
waking of the soul. It is the ligatitm of sense; 
but the liberty of reason, and our waking con- 
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strain above mortali^." He tben closes the 
Bulject with some truly admirable observations 
on the sinulitude betveen sleep and death ; and 
which place the relif^ous and devotional cha- 
racter of Sir Thomas Browne in the most 
pleasing point of view. He has also, on thb 
occasion, relinquished tlie sober march of prose 
composition, and deviided into poetiy, present- 
log us with eome lines which seem to show, that 
if he had chosen to cultivate the Muses, it was 
within his power to excel. 

" We term sleep a death," he observes, 
" and yet it is waking that kills us, and destroys 
those spirits that are the house of life. It is, 
indeed, a part of life that best expresseth death, 
ftir every man truly lives so long as he acts his 
nature or some way mokes good the &culties 
of himself. — It is tiiat death by which we may 
be literally said to die daily, ' a death which 
Adam died before his mortality; a death 
wherdiy we live a middle aikt moderating point 
between life and death ; in fine, so like deaths 
I dare not trust it without my prayers, and an 
half adieu unto the world, and take my &rewell 
in a colloquy with God. 
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" The sight is come like to the Aty, 
Depart not thou, great God, tcmy. 
Let not mjr sina, black u the night. 
Eclipse the liutre of thy light. 
Keep Btill in my horizon, for to me 
The HUD makes not the day, but thee. 
Thou whose nature cannot sleep. 
On my temples sentry keep ; 
Guard me 'gainst those watchful foes. 
Whose eyes are open while mine close. 
Let no dreams my head infest. 
But such ae Jacob's temples blest. 
While I do rest, my soul advance, 
Make my sleep a holy trance : 
That I may, my rest being wrou£^ 
Awake into some holy thought. 
And with as active vigour run 
My course as doth the nimble sun. 
Sleep is a death, O make me try. 
By sleeping, what it is to diei 
And as gently lay my head, 
On my grave, as now my bed. 
Howe'er I rest, great God, let me 
Awake again at least with diee. 
And thus aasur'd, behold I Ite 
Securely, or to wake or die. 
p S 
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These are mj drowsy dayt, in vaJn 
I do now irake to sleep Bgain. 
O come that hour, when I shall never 
Sleep ngaio, but wake for ever. 

" This is the dormitive 1 take to bedward. I 
need no other laudanum than this to make me 
sleep; afler which I close mine eyes in security, 
content to take ray leave of the sun, and sleep 
unto the resurrection." 

The author iounediately after this passage 
makes a sudden transition to the consideration 
of distributive and commuta^ve justice, pre- 
■enting us, during the disciusion, with some 
admirable observalions on the use and abuse of 
riches. No man was perhaps less a slave to 
mercaiary motiTes than Sr Hiomas Browne 
vrho appears, indeed, at all times, to have con- 
sidered intellectual wealth as the best and most 
valuable of human possessions. " I was not 
bom," he observes, " unto riches^ neitha* is it, 
I diink, my star to be vrealthy ; or if it wer^ 
tlie freedom of my mind, and frankness of my 
disposition, were able to contradict and cross my 
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fates: for to me avarice seems not so much a vice, 
as a deplorable piece of madness ; to conceive . 
ourselves urinals, or to be persuaded diat we 
are dead, is not so ridiculous, nor so many 
dEf^rees beyond the power of Hellebore as this. — 
I have not Peru in my desires, but a compe- 
tence, and ability to perform those good works 
to which he hatb inclined my nature. He is 
rich who hath enough to be charitable, and it 
is hard to be so poor, that a noble mind may not 
find a way to this piece M goodness. He that 
giveth to ike poor, lendetk to the Lord. — Upon 
this motive only, I cannot behtdd a bej^r with- 
out relieving his necessities with my purse, or 
his soul with my prayers; these scenicalAod 
accidental di^rences between us, cannot make 
me forget that common and untouched part <^ 
us both ; there is under these tentoes and miser- 
able outstdes, these maUlate and semi-bodies, 
a soul (^ the same alloy with our own, whose 
genealogy is (vod as well as ours, and in as 
&ir a way to salvation as ourselves. Statists 
tliat labour to contrive a commtmweaith without 
poverty, take away the object of diarily, not 
understanding only the commonwealth of a 
p 4 
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Christian, but fbi^ling the prophecy of 
Christ." 

And here I must beg leave to make a single 
deviation from the plan laid down, and present 
my readers with a quotation from the first part 
of the Beligio Media, on the dUtnbatKm of the 
goods of fortune, forming an appendage to tlie 
passage just brought forward, too valuable and 
important to be omitted, more especially as it 
may tend to reconcile many a mind of taste and 
taUnt to the patioit iildurance of the res angusUe 
domi. 

" It is, I confess, the common fete of men 
of singular ^fts of mind, to be destitute of those 
of fortune; which doth not any way deject the 
spirit of wiser juc^ments, who thoroughly un- 
derstand the justice of this proceeding; aiid 
b^g enriched with higher donatives, cast a 
Biore careless eye on these vulgar parts of 
felici^. It is a most unjust ambition to desire 
to oi^ofis tbe merraes of die Almigh^, nor to 
be content with the goods of mind, wiUiouta 
possession of those of body or fortune : and it 
is an error worse Uian heresy, to adore these 
complemental and. circumstantial pieces of feli- 
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city, and undemilue those perfections and 
essential points of happiness, wherein we re- 
semble our Maker. To wiser desires it is 
satisfaction enough to ' deserve, though not to 
ei^oy the bvours of fortune ; let Providence 
provide for fools ; it is not partialis, but equity 
in God, who deals with us but as our natural 
parents ; those that are able of body and nund, 
he leaves to th^ deserts ; to those of weaker 
merits he imparts a larger portion, and pieces 
out the defect of one by the access of the other." 
It is, in tact, oae of the soundest parts of re- 
ligion and morality, to believethatthe Almighty 
looks down upon us with &vour, in proportion 
as we cultivate that part of our being which is 
more immediately the o&pring of his own es- 
sence, in proportion as we learn to view him as 
the source of all that is purely intellectual, and 
therefore, pre<«minently good, in proporUon as 
we learn to despise the occidental differences 
which constitute the wealth of this world. It is 
theo» that, in the language of our author, we 
learn " to love God for him«elf, and our neigh- 
bour for God;" it is then that (o us, "all dtat 
is truly ^uniable is God, or as it were a divided 
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piece of him, that tetains a reflex or shadow of 
himself. Nor is it strange, that we should place 
afiectioDon that which is invisible; all that we 
truly loTe is thus ; what we adore under affection 
of our senses deserves not the honour of so pure 
a title. Thus we adore Virtue, though to the 
^es of sense she be invisible. Thus, that part 
of our noble friends that we love, is not that 
part that we embrace, but that insensible part 
that our arms cannot embrace. God being all 
goodness, can love nothing but himself; he loves 
us but for that part, which is as it were himself, 
and the traduction of his Holy Spirit. 

It follows consequently, from this view of the 
sulgect, and it is one of which there cannot be 
a doubt as to its correctness, that every attempt 
to build happiness on foundations which have 
no immediate reierence to the moral and intel- 
lectual parts of our nature, and therefore, to 
the eternal Spirit as their only source, must be 
baseless and unsatisfactoiy ; and it is, as the 
result of thus rightly thinking, that the author 
erf" Religio Medici, after declaring his entire con- 
viction of tlie total nothingness of what is too 
often sought for under the name of happiness; 
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terminates his work with a very emphfttic ex- 
pression of his creed on this topic, and with a 
prayef of the most perfect humilily and resig- 
nation. It is a passage, in every respect worthy 
to close the series of sublime and moral quo- 
tations, of which the selection has afR>rded not 
only myself, but my readers also, I trust, a very 
high gratification. 

" I conclude," says our admirable physician, 
" there is no felicity in that which the world 
adores. — That wherein God himself is happy, 
the holy angels are happy, in whose defect the 
devils are unhappy, that dare I call b^piness : 
whatsoever conduceth unto this, may, with an 
easy metaphor, deserve that name ; whatsoever 
else the world terms happiness, is to me a story 
out of Fliny, -an apparition or neat delusion, 
wherein there is no more of h^piness than the 
name. Bless me in this life with but peace of 
conscience, command of my affecdons, the love 
of thyself, and my dearest friends, taid 1 shall 
be happy enough to pity Caesar. These are, O 
Lord, the humble desires of my most reasonable 
ambition, and all I dare call happiness on earth, 
wherein I set no rule, or limit, to thy hand or 
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providenoe; dispose of me according to the wU- 
dotn of thy pleasure. Thy will be done, though 
ill my own undiung." 

It will now be perceived, on a retrospection 
t^ ihhi, and the former number on the same 
subject, that, in making my selections from the 
Sdigio Mediciy I have introduced a seiies of the 
most important topics which can agitate the 
tnind of man, and which form, in fact, a brief 
system of r^i^bn and moraUty. A recapitu- 
lation of the order in which these have been 
quoted, both in reference to the two parts of the 
treatise, and to the titles by which they may be 
designated, wiU place the arrangement which I 
have had in view in a light perfectly clear and 
dbtinct. 

, From iha^rst part of thp ReUgio Medici, and 
in the fourteenth number of these Essays, will 
be found extracts: 1. On the Creation of Man. 
2. On the Providence of the Deity. S. On the 
Attributes of the Deity. 4. On the Admira- 
tion of the D^ty. S. On Revealed Reli^on. 
6. On the Church of England. 7. On Tole- 
ration. 8. On Death. 9. On the Resurrec- 
tion. 10. On a Day of Retributimi. 

From the second part, and in the present 
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Essay, the reader is presented witli observations. 
1. On Charity. 2. On Friendship. 3. On 
the Harmony of Nature. 4. On the World 
and on Man. 5. On Contentment of Mind. 
6. On Sleep, as compared with Death. 7. On 
Riches, and their Use and Value. 8. On In- 
tellectual Wealth, or on the Goods of the Mind, 
as compared with those of the body. 9. On 
the Love of God. 10. On True Happiness. 

The poweriul and ever splendid eloquence 
with which these subjects are treated ; the origt- 
oality which they exhibit, both in thought and 
imagery, and the noble truths which they uni- 
formly inculcate, must, I am persuaded, have 
made a strong and durable impression on the 
minds and hearts of my readers; and should it be 
thought, that, in separating these materials from 
others ofa less valuable, and, in some respects, 
of even' an ot^ecdonable nature ; or in endea- 
vouring to place diem in a more prominent and 
conspicuous point of view, through the medium 
of comment or observation, I have in any de- 
gree contributed to render them better known, 
better relished, or better understood, I shall not 
doubt of having executed a task worthy of all 
acceptance from the intelligent and the gootl. 
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No. XIX. 

Oh, my heart ! 
To witneM how I lov'd him ! Would he had not 
Led roe unto his grave, but sacriflc'd 
His sorrows upon mine ! 

I will kneel by him, 
And on his hallow'd earth do my last duties ; 
I'll gather all the pride of spring to deck him ; 
Woodbines shall grow upon his honour'd grave. 
And, as they prosper, clasp to show our love, 
And, when they wither, Ftl die too. 

Fletcher. 

jMb. Walsinghun stayed but to o%r up a mental 
prayer that tbe coatritioii which he had just wit- 
nessed, might Dot, like every other previous 
paag of remorse which tbe unhappy Buckin^ani 
had felt, prove transient and ineffective. He 
then hastened with the ctHOpaoion allotted him, 
and an addititmal horse for the accommodation 
of Adeline, to Giliing Castle, an ancient men- 
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sion, situated about live miles south from Helnis- 
leyi and which, as part of the Fairfax estates, 
bad several years ago fallen into the possession 
of his Grace. 

Her^ after waiting for some minutes in a 
large antique room hung round with numerous 
specimens of armour, light steps were beard, 
and presently, the door opening, Adeline rushed 
into his arms. She had evidently suffered 
severely from &tigue, anxiety, and terror, nor 
was the information which Mr. WaUingham 
had to communicate, in the least degree calcu- 
lated to nllay her apprehensions. He told it 
her, however, with such qualifying circum- 
stances, as, while they strongly painted the suf- 
ferings of Exiward, and the distress of Lluellyn, 
might yet lead to the reasonable indulgence of 
hope; and they instantly left Gilling Castle 
with all the speed which the darkness of the 
night, and the almost exhausted strength of 
Adeline would allow. 

The fears and anxieties of the unhappy girl 
increased, however, in proportion as they ap- 
proached the cottage of the Rye; and so 
enfeebled, indeed, had she become through the 
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iatensity of her feelings, tbat, as the serrautsj 
on her arrivxl, were assisting in taking her fmat 
her hone, she fainted in their arms. In diort^ 
the task which now devolved upon Mr. Wal- 
singfaam was of the most delicate and distressing 
DBture, and required all that prudence and 
circumspection which, fortunately for those 
sround him, he was known to possess in an 
eminent degree. 

As soon, therefore, as Adeline had recovered 
&om the effects of exhaustion, hi prepared to 
communicate to Lluellyn and Edward the glad 
tidings of her return. They had both passed 
the interval, during Mr. Walsingham's absenc^j 
in sle^less aoxie^, and some address was 
necessary, more espedally with regard to the 
latter, in order to prevent the welcome intelli- 
gence from producing too powerful an excite- 
ment. It was deemed, indeed, essential to the 
security of Edward, that he should, for the 
present, remain satisfied with hearing of th e 
safety of Adeline, while, after a short prepara- 
tory notice, the dauf^ter was restored to the 
arms of her aged iather. 

FatfaeUc in the highest degree was the meet- 
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ing between the blind Lluellyn, add his aSec- 
timste child. " My &ther, my poor fiither I" 
" My Adeline^ my deat and only Adeline!" 
was all that escaped in words, ere they were 
I»cked in silence within each other's anns> 

Yet the shock which Llueilyn bad recdred 
from the suddenness and violence of the event 
which had dep^ved him for a time of his only 
stay and hope, was but too visibly depicted on 
his shrunk and pallid features, and with the tears 
of joy which streamed from the eyes of Adeline) 
and bathed the bosom of the good old man, 
were mingled many which fell in apprehension 
for his future safety. 

Nature, however, exhausted by her own am- 
flicting emotions, soon gave way to the blessings 
of i«pose, and in the morUing Adeline had the 
{pfUification of seeing him considerably revived. 
It was then, that, with the permission of his 
medical attendant, she was admitted to a sight 
of Edward. He lay pale and extended oti the 
bed, breathing with some difficulty, end occar 
sionally racked with pain ; but the entrance of 
her for whom alone he wished to live, reanimatr 
ed, for a moment, his languid fi^me. They 

VOL. It. Q 
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were left alone; slie knelt by his side; with a 
voice tremulous with ^notion, and whilst tfae 
tears fell fast upon the hand he stretched to meet 
ker, she thanked him fervently and t«nderly 
for the t0OTts he had made to save her. A 
smile of ineffiible sweetness played upon his 
<q)ening lips ; a feint hectic passed across his 
cheek, and pressing her to his heart, he l^essed 
the moment which bad brought her to the 
cottage of the Rye. The pressure was returned, 
almost anconsciously retumed;~~it was Uie hour 
of ^Ktitude and love, of love which innocence 
rai|>ht own without a blush, of gratitude, which 
heaven might sanction with delight; and it was 
then that Addjne first heard that confession of 
attacbment^ the tran^ent thought of whose 
existence had somedmes stolen on her ni^ts of 
sarrow with i^ ^e fiiscination of a fiury dream. 
There is in this intercommunication of the 
ytrang smd guileless heart, whm love first spring* 
within its recesses, so much of that delicioas 
and that hafiowed feeling whi^buik the para- 
dise of Eden, and which flows in a great 
measure from the conscious sense of bemg the 
object of a pure affection, that t^re are few 
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advemHes in tMs world over which it does not 
shed, in some degree, a soothing balm; and 
fortunate was it for Adeline, that at Ae moment 
when she would otherwise have felt the pang of 
utter destitution, this sweet assurance came to 
save her from an early grave ; for, alas ! much 
as her conJidnnce had been raised by the partial 
restoration of Lluellyn, she was about to lose 
that dear and valued parent. 

The agony which he had endured &om the 
tipprehended loss of his child, and the sorrow 
which he had experienced Irom being ^e cause, 
however involuntary on his part, of so much 
misery to his (iiends, had proved too much for 
his advanced yeats, and shattered frame. Even 
the revivescence which the safe return of his 
daughter had at first produced, served but more 
rapidly to exhaust the strength which his pre- 
vious sufferings had spared ; and he felt that in 
a few days he should enter diat better world, 
where the wicked cease from trouUing, and 
wbere the weary are at rest 

TTiere were few persons, indeed, more tho- 
roughly prepared for the change, than was 
Llu^lyn ; yet there was one tie, one tender tie, 
2 2 
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which bound him still to earth, and when he 
thought on Adeline^ the beloved companion o£ 
his dghtless ag^ her who was about to become 
an orphan, deserted, desolate and alone, his 
heart would sometiuieB sink within him; nor, 
though conscious of the puri^ of his own in- 
tentions, and the general innocency uf his life, 
could he reflect on the awful sanctity, and su- 
preme justice of Him, before whom he was about 
to appear, without in some d^ree trembling on 
the brink of eternity. Yet faith, a Christian's 
feith, was his ; and r^osing bis fliU confidence 
on him whom he knew to be mighQr and willing 
to save, his doubts, his fears, his griefi, all gra- 
dual^ subsided into hope, and trust, and joy^ 

It was on the evening of an early day in 
Aprils as the sun was descendii^ in all his glory, 
that Llueliyn, having just awakened from a pro- 
found sleep, beheld Adeline and Mr. Wal- 
siuf^am leaning over him. He had been more 
than usually languid and weak during the whole 
of the preceding night and day, and as he had 
lun perfectly still and motionless for several 
hours, they had crept to his bedside to satisfy 
themselves that he was yet breathing. They 
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had belield him in a soft and tranquil slumber, 
his features perfectly serene, and a smile just 
brightening on his lips ; his hair, almost white 
as snow, lay difiused upon his pillow, and a lock 
or two were glowing with the farewell crimson 
of the sinking sun. 

" My beloved Adeline, my generous friend," 
he whispered as he awoke, " how happy has 
your poor Lluellyn been; visions of paradise 
have soothed him as he slept." — " Yes, my dear 
bther," replied Adeline, in tears, " we Iwive 
witnessed your tranquillity with delight; you 
seemed, peaceful and blessed as yonder seU&ag 
sun, that now gleams with nuld beauty on your 
cheek." — " And the sun is now setting !" said 
Lluellyn, turning wistibily and almost insdnc- 
tively his dark eyes towards the %ht, " Oh, &at 
I could once again behold his f^orious beams t 
How often, when the day-spring -visited these 
now si^itless orbs, have I sate and gazed <m his 
departing loveliness, and wished that, like him, 
I could diffiise blessings unbounded over the 
earth." 

" He is, my good Lluellyn," exdumed Mr. 

Walsio^uun, taking the almost day-cold hand 

2 3 
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erf* tlie dying bard, **an etnblein ofyonvadi, and 
of every confiding Cbrisdon ; tbough clouds 
and darkqess are nov gathering around biro, 
tbey disturb not his eereluty ; be is looking (or- 
ward to another and a bri^ter day ; be is set- 
ting in smiles, to rise again in glory V 

The iDonog lips and flowing tears of LlueU 
lyn, told tbat he waa engaged in silmt prayer ; at 
length, he feiiiUy uttered, " Yes, my Adeline, 
yes, my friend, I feel that I am about to leave 
yoq ; to your God, and my God, I trust that I am 
hasteniilg. Oh, Mr. Waltingham," he added, 
H^ing deeply oa be spoke, " there is but oo* 
pang I feel in quitting this world for another ; 
ah, need I meotioD my -poot, my orphui child ? " 

'* I will be her fitther, my LlneDjn," cried 
Mr. Walsingham, with oapbatic wanntb; " she 
shall be wito me ad a daughter ! I bare none 
who love me Idt on eaitb, save Edward and 
your Addine ; aud it is my dearest 1k^ aod 
pr*yer that tbey nnty Uvc to dose these weary 
eyes." 

Joy lightened on the pale features of Unel- 
lyli 43 Im Ust^ed to this blessed asiuraQce, and 
he [vessed, with convulsive energy, the hand of 
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his kind bene&ctor ; yet in so doing the recol- 
lectitHi of the sdll uncertain bte oi Edward 
smote upon his heart, and chilled the fiilness of 
his gratification. " C^ that I could but once 
more hear the voice of that gallant youtbi" he 
said, " and I shontd die in peace 1" 

"It b a wish that mil not be denied you, 
Lluellyn," returned Mr. Walsin^^iain, " for 
Edward is preparing to 3oin us. So earnest 
has he been in his desire to see you, that though 
&r from being ont of danger, I have thought it 
right to c(Hnp)y with his request, and he ia 
coming hither, borne on hia conch." As he 
sud this, the door of the apartment opened* 
and Edward, carried by the servants, and cxr 
tended on his pallet, was laid by the tide of the 
exphing minstrel. 

" Tboa art come, my son," be faintly criedt 
" to witness the last moments of the dying 
Llaellyn, and to hear him bless thee for thy 
kindness to himself and to his child." — "Oh 
that the author of this mischief," eicclaiiaed 
the youth, stnHigly a^cted fay the scene, ** could 
but see and feel the descdstion which he has 
wrought I" — "May heaven pardon him," mi- 
2 * 
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swered Lluellyn,- '* may he know, before it be 
too late, tile error of his ways ! But thou, my 
eon, God shall reward thee; for thou hadst 
pi^ on a poor and blind old man ; and the 
blessing of him who was ready to perish shall 
be a comfort to thy grey hairs t" 

The emotion which a^tated the breast of 
Edward, prevented for some Ume all r^ly; at 
Wigth, hastily, and wiUi an anxious and imploring 
tone, be uttered, " Oh, my lather, one more 
blessing and you will complete the hairiness 
of Edward I this awfiil moment requires me to 
be brief and plun. I lor^ with a pure and 
k<Jy affection, — 1 love your daughter I It is 
otdy »nce I have been stretched upon the bed 
of sickness ; it is only, indeed, within these few 
d^^ that the secret has escaped me; it is 
known to Adeline it has this morning been 
madp known to Mr. Walsingham; and, when 
I add, that he t^roves, may I not hope that 
the parting accents of liuellyn will bless and 
consecrate our union ? " 

" Do my ears in&rm me rightly," said tht; 
astonished biwd," or is this the fiction of my 
iiuling B«ises ? " — " It is, it is the truth," cried 
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Mr. Walsingham ; " they have my consent, and 
may yom^ my dear and honoured friend, of 
greater consequence to both, may yours be not 
withhekl. A competency sufficient for their 
use is mine to give; we will prosecute the 
journey which you had meditated ; we will live 
beneath the same roof, and we will bless the 
memory of Lluellyn [" 

An expression of intense delight animated 
for a moment the pale countenance of Lluellyn ; 
he took the already extended hands of Adeline 
and Edward; he joined them, and he blessed 
them ; it was a consummation of his hopes and 
wbhes too powerful for worn nature to support; 
he tried once more to speak ; he made an effort 
to express the happiness which dwelt within his 
bosom, but in vain ; a gentle sigh escaped him, 
and he sank upon his pillow. It was then that 
Adeline, in an agony of grie^ kissed the cold 
forehead of her dying parent, and bathed it 
with her tears ; while Walsingham, kneeling at 
the foot of the bed, addressed the throne of 
grace ; and with clasped hands, and imploring 
eyes, prayed, fervently prayed, that his last 
moments might resemble those of his departed 
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fnend; — for Lluellyn had ceased to brealJhe; 
he bad fallen asleep, like an inlant on its 
mother's breast. 

While such had been the scenes at the cottage 
of the Rye, &r different were those which had 
passed within tlie casde of Helmsley. The mind 
of Buckingham had been a prey to remorse 
and anguish; but with the madness aod folly 
which had ever marked his career, he strove to 
repel the compimcdous visitings of nature, by 
every species of dissipation that was yet left 
within his grasp ; fiir so great had been his ex- 
travagance, that, notwithstanding his revenues 
had formerly been of princely magnitude, he 
was now endnring not only comparative poverty, 
but even want was staring him in the face ; and 
as he had lived a profligate, he was hastening 
to die a beggar. 

A restless inquietude, indeed, a perpetual 
endeavour to get rid of himself fisnned one trf' 
the chief miseries of his existence ; far the 
vultures of a stricken «}nscience, more relent- 
less than the footsteps of his pursuing creditors, 
followed him from place to place. More 
especially did he suffer, when he leutrt, from 
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time to time, the still dangerous situ^ion a€ 
Edward j and even the death of the aged 
Lliiellyn pressed heavy on his heart. He be- 
came, in short, careless of life, uid, as if velo- 
city of motion contributed to ward off the iti- 
trufflons of thought, he was almost constantly 
engaged in the chase, during which he seemed 
to court every risk, and ei^iose himself to 
every danger. 

Meantime, the sorrowing inmates of the 
cottage were prqutring to pay the last sod 
duties to the relics of their loved LIuellyn. He 
had, a short time previous to his death, in- 
timated a wish to his daughter, that he might 
rest beside the grave of his departed wife. She 
had been buried, at her own request, near the 
tomb of her parents; who, having Uved and 
died in the parish of Kirkdale, lay interred in 
the gronnds of its venerable church. It was, 
therefore, to some distance and thrcHigh Helms- 
k^, tiiat the^ had to convey the body of tkeir 
lamented friend; a droumstaitce, which fiirntahed 
a somewhat unexpected^ thou^ pleasing pioof 
of the strong interest wiach had attached itsdf 
to the character and misfbitunes of LlueUyn ; 
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tor not only did die most respectable of the 
dwellers of Rosedale leave their roofi and occu- 
pations to meet the remains of him whom they 
had well known and highly valued, hut even 
most of the peasantry of Rivaulx, and several 
of the inhabitants of Helmsley, though but lately 
or casually acquainted with his name and story, 
joined the stream of mourners. There had 
been something, indeed, so much beyond the 
usual routine of life, in the perstna, manners, 
and late of IJuellyn, something so extraordinary 
and existing in the incidents which had belallen 
both himself and his dau^ter, that short as 
th«r residence bad been at the cottage of the 
Rye, almost every bosom in the neighbourhood, 
however rude or sim[Je, felt a more than cqph 
mon sympathy in their wrongs and sufferings. 

It bad been the expressed wish of Mr. 
W^singham, that he mi^t be allowed to per- 
form the fimeral service over the body of his 
fiiend, a proposal which had been peculiariy 
grati^ring to Adeline and Edward. As soon, 
therefore, as they had come within sight of the 
church, he separated himself from the groi^ <^ 
mourners, and went forward; while, in con- 
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formity with a custom wliich then prevuled in 
many of the northern counties of the kingdoni, a 
number of young men and maidens, com- 
menced the singing of psahns and hymns, a 
practice intended to show, that the dead have 
finished their course with joy, and are become 
conquerors. 

The ^Fect was in the highest degree solemn, 
and enhanced not only by the serenity of the 
evening, but by the venerable aspect of tlie 
building to which they were now approaching, 
and by the equally striking character of its 
situation ; for the church of Kirkdale, one of 
the most ancient specimens of Saxon architecture 
yet remaining in the island, stands in a most 
sequestered but beautiful spot at the southern 
extremity of the vale, surrounded with woods, 
and having a considerable brook running close 
by its church-yard. • The whole neighbour- 



* " The Saxon inicription orer the door of thu church ihowt 
ita antiquitj ; it u cut on an entiTe freeatoiu-, of KTen feet 
Gn indws in leugtb, by one foot ten incbei Id breadth. Tba 
(bUowiDg ill the puiport of the ioicriptioa : — 

" Onn, Gainellionia fllius, emit Sancti Orq^orii Eccleuam 
tunc lolerat ditula et colIapM^ et Ule pactui «M cum Haccao 
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hood, indeed, is highly interesting, from tbe 
depth and extent of its woodlands, from its 

illam > wlo reoomv, ChriUo et Sancto Gragorio) in £d- 
ward! diebus Regis, et in ToBti diebus Coniitu. 
■■ Upon tbe ^ol in the middle put : ^ 



" Orm, GuDsl's Km, bought St. Gregoij's church ; then it 
WM ill gone to decay and ftUen down ; and he igieed with 
Uaccan, to renew it from (he ground to Christ sod St. 
Gregory, in Edward's dija the King, and Tosti's days, the 
Eari. 

" His ii a drangfat, eiUbiling tbe time of day, whilst the 
gun is passing to and tiom the winter solstice. 

'■ And Hawartb me made, and Brande the priest. * 

" Fhim Ihe abore, appean tbe antiquity of Kirkdale 
chulch ; Car Toati, the fourth son of Godniu, Earl of Kent) 
and bftWW to King Harold, wta created Earl of Northum.. 
berland by King Edward tbe Confessor, in tbe year 1056; 
but bdng of a cruel and turbulent dispowlion, be was expelled 
the kingdom in die y«ar 1065, and lost his lift) the year 
fbUowing at Stamford Bridge, near York. Hence this 
church moat baie been rebuilt, and the inscriptioo Cut between 
tbe yean 1056 and 1065." 

Vide Bigland's Tmlihiie, p. 369—270. 



* Tha Latin ail4 Bngliah tranriations of tbe abore tneit- 
lioiied fiaion inacr^ont, an tiken from a letter adfccitd to 
Mr. Gough, by tbe late John Charles Brooke, Esq., of the 
Herald's College, F. S. A. 
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retired vallies and interspersed rivulets ; and to 
mark the train now collected, slowly moving 
along its romantic scenery, though at this 
period o! the year, wanting some of its richer 
accompaniments, and to hear the mournful 
melody of the funeral dirge swelling from a 
distance through the still evening air, could not 
btit induce, even in the mind of the passing 
traveller, emotions of the most pleasii^ thou^ 
m^ancholy cast. 

How pow^rfiilly, then, these circumstances 
■w&K calculated to operate on die su£Eering 
mind of Adeline, and how well she felt them 
accord wi^ the deai- and lovely character of him 
whom tliey were now condncting to the grave, 
can scarcely be too hifi^ily imagined. Grief is 
ever assiduous to find food for its own support, 
and the recollection of what had been the e^t 
of sudi a scene on the feelings of Ae departed, 
when they followed together her dear mother to 
this very spo^ wss almost too painful to be 
bmie. 

Even m Mr. Wabin^^um, who bad now 
come forth to meet the mourners at the entrance 
(^ die ciiurdi-yard, and whose mind was fully 
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occupied b; the awfiil import of the ceremony 
he was about to perform, even on him bad 
many of the features of the scene not failed to 
produce a more than common impression. It 
was precisely such, indeed, as might be sup- 
posed capable of, in some dc^^ree, heightening 
the etEsct of by &r the most sublime and pa- 
thetic of all human compositions, — the service 
for the dead. The veiy remote antiquity, too, of 
the church they were about to enter, the very 
striking appearance of its burial-ground, en- 
compassed by gigantic trees, through whose 
branches the evening breeze was sighing softly 
as it passed ; the sound of tbe water, as it ran 
lapsing by, and murmuring as it were a requiem 
for the dead; tbe last rajrs of the setting sun, 
yet lingering with a forewell smile on the grave 
just opened to receive tbe remains of the aged 
bard; the de^ affliction of the innocent and 
orphan Adeline, and the hushed and devout 
att^tion of the numerous spectators, all con- 
tributed, together with his own peculiar grief 
for the loss of his earliest friend, not only to 
render this noble service more than usually 
impressive on his own mind, but to give to his 
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Yecitation of it a force and solemnity of effect 
that floo<led every eye with t£ars. 

It is under the influence of circumstances and 
feelings like these, that the heart of man becomes 
better and wiser i he is here taught to acknow- 
ledge the nothingness of mere human hopes 
and speculations, the utter dependence of his 
bein^ even for an hour's transitory life and 
enjoyment, on causes alike above his conception 
or controul ; and when, as now, he sees virtue 
and nobiUty of nabire descending to the tomti, 
the hapless victim of fraud and violence, of 
sorrow and persecution, it is then he feels, if 
ever, that wretched, above all others, must be 
the lot of bim who has never sought, or even 
looked beyond this life for that which is to 
remedy the disorders, the sufierings and pri* 
vations which accompany our pass^e to the 
grave; who, when he has declared, as all shall 
ever do, that *' man that is bom of a woman 
hath but a short time to live and is full of 
misery : that he cometh up and is cut down like 
a flower, and fleeth as it were like a shadow," 
cannot at the same time add with joy, and in 
the sublime language of the patriarch: " I 
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know that my Redeemer lireUi, and that he sfaail 
stand at the latter day upon the earth; and 
though after death worms destroy this body, 
yet in my fieeh ghall I see God." 

With emoticttiB and reBections such as these 
were the remains ctf Llodtyli committed to their 
parent mould, and not an individual probably 
of the numbers who had followed the bard of 
Aberfraw to bis grave, and who saw him mingled 
with the dust from which he sprang, but return- 
ed to his home more justly estimating the value 
of this life, and of that which is to come [ 

It was with some difficulty that poor Adeline 
could be withdrawn from the spot which covered 
all that remained of a parent more than 
ordinarily endeared to her by every tie of affec- 
tion and ' misfortune, and who, it was possible, 
might prove the last earthly stay and Messing 
of her unexperienced years ; and it was taily 
after a promise from Mr. Walsiogfaam had 
^ven her the assurance of revisiting Kirkdtde 
in the course of a few days, that she su&red 
herself to be torn trom the grave. 

Edward had been long and impatiently await- 
ing the return of his friends, apprehensive that 
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the duty whicb Addine h^d ipiposed upon her- 
self, would too painful^ t^k her afiectioos. It 
was, tbereforei with seosations of the most 
heacti^t delight that he bd^ld her OQCe more 
shelt««din the cottage qf th^ R^a; nor, tbou^ 
anxious for a- longer interview, coiM be avtud 
Bsseming to the propri^y of tb? measure, when 
Mr. Walsingban)> fearfi)! that the ^i^tress of 
loind which she had undergone, might prove 
too severe a trial for her delicate frafae, con- 
H^ed her, after a few parting wards of kindness 
and conwIaUoni to the care of Mrs. Sedley for 
the night 

Sleepi the kind restorer of ^ithai^ted nature, 
seldom fails to sooth the sorrows of that bosom 
^^e conscious innooen^e resides; and when 
AdeUne re-a^>eared tlie ensuing tnonun^ if 
was highly gratifying to Mr. Waltonj^Kuu to 
perceive^ that not only bad she recovered in a 
great degree from the &tigue of the precedii^ 
day, bnt that the viot^ueti of her afflioti^n bad 
given way to the su^estion; of hope and redg- 
nation. Scarcely, however, had they sate down 
to break&st, and had commenced some interest- 
ing conversation on the loss which they had k) 
R 2 
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lately sustained, when a serrant, purporting to 
have come from His Grace of Buckingham, 
requested to see Mr. Walsingham. 

On bis admission he presented a letter from 
the Duke, and being asked if he came &om the 
Castle, Tilled that his master was confined by 
Illness at the house of one of his tenants at 
Kirby Moorside, and was thought to be in ex- 
treme danger. The circumstance surprised 
Mr. Walsingham, and on enquiring fiirther, he 
learnt, that the Duke had some days before 
caught a cold and ague, by imprudently sitting 
on the wet groimd after a fox-chase, and that 
the whole of yesterday he bad been unable to 
leave bis bed from the violence of the fever.* 

The truth, in &ct, was, that bis Grace, in 
consequence of the unbounded extravagance in 
which he bad so long indulged, had been for 
some time reduced to great poverty ; that' but 
the week before, he bad been deserted by all his 
former fiiends, and nearly the whole of his de- 
pendants, and had fied for retiige to the wretch- 



* . lliat thU imprudence wta actiuJI; the immediate cause of 
the Duke'i deith, m^ be kamt from ha tuioiu bfconpbsn. 
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ed tenement in which he now lay, and where, 
until the preceding day, he had endeavoured to 
lose the sense of his misery, by an ahnost con- 
tinued and inordinate pursuit of the chace. 

These, and further particulars, which were 
gradually elidted from tlie servant, and which 
served to paiut, in strong colours, the extreme 
want and misery of this once opulent and pow- 
erful nobleman, had, notwithstanding their just 
abhorrence of his character, produced a deep 
sense of commiseration in the breasts both of 
Mr. Walsingham and Adeline, a feeling which 
was augmented to an almost painful degree of 
intensity by the import of the letter, which Mr. 
Walsingham now read aloud. It was directed 
to the Rev. David Walsing^iam, dated April 
the 14th, 1687, and ran as follows. * 

* This letter, which Ihave co[HedvertMtiai,mtlitheeicep- 
tion of but a line uid a half, diadnguisbed by italics, from Mr. 
Hinderwell'i " Hntt^ and AntiquitieB of Scarborough," 
4to edition, 1798. pp. 347-8-9, hasbeen coniideTed as authen- 
tic ; though it ^peara to me, that the stjle i> greatly auperjor 
lo that of the spedmens which we possess of tbe prose com- 
poaitioD of Buckin^iaDi. Ibe coutiition, lunrever, and tbe 
■entiments, ^lich this document lUapIays, are such as every 
good man will wish may have been those of his Gnu:e at Ihis 
nunneolous period of his lif& 

B 3 
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" DfcAB SiK, 

*' I bave reason to believe yoa to be a persfM 
of «Tie virtue, aiMi I know y<fa to hxve a aomvA 
understending; fer, Ivawever I ma^ have acted 
in opposition to the principles of religion or 
die dictates of r^iaon, I can iMnnestly aastrre 
you, I bave dvaya Imtt a high venertAion f<:n- 
botK. The world and I shake hiuids ; for, I 
dare affins, we u% faeartSy weary of eadi other. 
O, what a prodig^ have I been of that most 
valuable of tdl possessions, -time f 1 have sqfwn- 
do^ it afi^y with a provision unparaUded ; 
'Mid now, witen Uie ^oyment -<^ a few days 
^Miuld be worth the world, I «annot flatter tnyself 
Widi the prospect of hrif a doze« howrs. How 
despic^e is that man who n«ver prays to his 
God but in the time of distress \ In what man- 
ttex out he supplicate that C^finipotent Beuig 
hi liis ailBictTOns, whom, in the time of his pros- 
perity, be never remembered with reverence? 

" Do not brand me with infidelity when I 
tell you that I am almost ashamed to c^^ up 
my petitions at liie tlirone (^ grsce, or to m- 
plore that divine mercy in the next world, 
which I have scandalously abused io this. 
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*' SbaB Ugratitude to man be lotted upon 
as the blackest c^ crimes, and not ingratitude 
to God? 

" Shall an insult offered to the lung be looked 
upoa in ifae most offensive li^t, and ^et oo 
notice t^en vben the King of kings is treated 
with indignity and djiirespect? 

" The oompanions of my former lUiertinism 
would scarcely beUeve their ^es were yon to 
shew this epistle. They would laugh at me as 
a dreanung enthusiast, or pity me as a timorous 
wretch, who was shocked at the appearance of 
fiituri^; but whoever laughs at me for beiBg 
right, or pities me Sot being sensible of my 
errors, is' more entitled to my con^assion than 
resesatmenL A future state may well enough 
strike terror into any man who has not acted 
well in this life ; and he must have an uncom- 
mon share of courage, indeed, who does not 
shrink at the presence of God. The apprehen- 
sions of death will soon bring <the most profli- 
gate to a proper use of hie usderstanding. To 
what a ^ituatim am I aaw reduced ! Is this 
odious little hut a suitable lodging for a prince? 
Is this ^ixie^ of mind becoming tbe character 

B 4 
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of a Christian ? From my rank, I might have 
eiqiected affluence to wait upon my life ; from 
religion and understanding, peace to smile upon 
my end : instead of which, I am afflicted with 
poverty, and haunted with remorse, despised by 
my country, and, I fear, forsaken by my God. 

** There is nothing so dangerous as extraor- 
dinary abilities. I cannot be accused of vanity 
now, by being sensible that I was once pos- 
sessed of uncommon qualifications, especially 
as I sincerely r^ret that I ever had them. My 
rank in life made these accomplishments still 
more conspicuous, and, fascinated by the gene- 
ral applause which tliey procured, I never con- 
(idered the proper means by which they should 
be displayed. Hence, to procure a smile from 
a blockhead whom I despised, I have frequently 
treated the virtues with disrespect, and sported 
with the holy name of heaven to obtain a laugh 
from a parcel of fools, who were entided to 
nothing but contempt. 

" Your men of wit generally look upon them- 
selves as discharged from the duties of religion, 
and confine the doctrines of the gospel to peo- 
ple of meaner understandings. It is a sort of 
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derogation, in their opinion, to comply with the 
rules of Christianity ; and they reckon that man 
possessed of a narrow genius, who studies to be 
good. 

" What a pity that the holy writings are not 
made the criterion of true judgment ; or that 
any person should pass for a fine gentleman in 
this world, but he that appears solicitous about 
his happiness in the next. 

" I am forsaken by all my acquaintance, ut- 
terly neglected by the fi:iends of my bosom, 
and the dependuits on my bounty ; but no mat- 
ter ! I am not fit to converse with the former, 
and have no abili^ to serve the latter. Let me 
not, however, be wholly cast off by the good* 
Favour me with a visit as soon as possible. 
Writing to you ^ves me some ease, and the 
talking with you on a stibject nam nearest to my 
heart, will give me still more, 

" I am of opinion this is the last visit I shall 
ever solicit from you ; my distemper is power- 
liil ; come and pray for the departing spirit of 
the poor unbaj^y 

Buckingham." 
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This letter, tbe langua^ of which breathed 
such a ^irit, of coatnti(»i and good sense, ex- 
cited the suiprise, while at the same time, it 
gratified the feelings of Mr. Walsin^am. Its 
^fect oo Adeline was not less stfiking; her 
own injuries were ibrgotten and absorbed in 
compassion for the miseries of him who had 
inflicted them ; and, much as she bad reason to 
abhor the vices of the profligate wJileman, she 
oould not av4»d weepiag over the deatb-bed of 
the penitent sinner. 

" I thank God," exclaimed Mr. Walsing- 
ham, as be lalid the lett^* on the tabl^ *' that 
this hitherto unfeirttHi^c man has, at lengtii, 
seen the error of his ways ; racked by disease, 
and akrmed by appr^ensions of a^roaching 
dissohitioB, he now bitterly i<^>aHs, I rejoice to 
p&coeive, the iniquities of his past liie, his ingra- 
titude towards his Mdter, aad bis fle^ect c^ the 
duties of reI^;ioEL Yes, my ittve," be added, 
addressing Ad^Bs, " I wiU immediately attend 
Ihe coHch of the dy«g Btkckio^mi. I dull 
be able, I trust, to carry ocMsoIatiDii to bis 
heetaot not oidy by an assurance of the reco- 
Teiing state of Edward, but by placing before 
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liim, in their proper %ht, those requbites for 
salvation in another world, of which, I am 
afraid, he has too long lost sight in this." 

As he uttered these words, he ordered the 
Duke's servant to be re-admitted, and telling 
him that he would immediately accompany him 
to his master, gave directions for his own horse 
to be got ready. 

(To be continued.) 
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No. XX. 

See! where the BrkUk Homer leads 

The Epic choir of modem days, 
Blind at the Grecian bard. 

Wkst. 

It is obvious that our interest in, and sympathy 
for, the sufferings of our fellow- creatures will 
be in proportion to the personal merit of the 
parties, and to the authenticity, accuracy, and 
particularity of the drcumstances which have 
reached us in relation to their misfortunes. 
Thus, interested as we have lately been, by the 
distant and indistinct views which the lapse of 
ages has just permitted us to take of the blind- 
ness of Homer, how much more powerfully 
should we have sympathized with the great poet, 
had the history of his calamity, and of the feel- 
ings to which it gave birth in bis bosom, come 
down to U!> with any de^ee of minuteness uid 
fidelity I 
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It is owing to a fuller detail of the emotioiu 
which may be supposed to agitate a great and 
virtuous mind from such an awful visitation, 
that we enter with a deeper sense of fellow feel- 
ing and commiseration inta the fate and fortunes 
of Oman. Yet pathetic as are the frequent 
allusions which the Bard of the Highlands has 
made to his loss of sight, they are faint and 
eranescent in their impression on the mind, 
when compared with the effect which has resulted 
from the history of a similar infliction in the 
person of our divine Milton. 

The privation which has for ever associated 
the memory of Homer and Ossian with senti- 
ments of pity imd endearment, appears to have 
&llen upon them in the decline of life, and as 
one of the numerous infirmities of old age i an 
infliction, it is true, at all times, severe and 
distressing, but when, as in the case of Milton, 
it occurs in the veiy vigour of life, more pecu- 
liarly does it render the sufferer an object of 
interest and attention. 

But tliis circumstance, important as it is, is 
by no means tlie most distinguishing feature in 
the history of Milton's blindness; it is to the 
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very striking (act, that he Toluntarily EftcriSeed 
his ejte-sigbt to his sense of duty, that we owe 
much of that deep adnuration mingled with love 
and compassion which now accompanies the 
memory of tJiis sublime poet. 

It was about the year i6i4i as we learn from 
his letter to Leonard Pbihtras, and when he was 
but thirty-six years of age, that liis sight first 
became weak and dim, occasioned partly by 
protracting when very young, his studies to a 
late period of the night, and partly by the {re> 
quent recurrence of head-ache. He hod lost 
nearly the use of the left eye, and experienced 
considerate weakness in the other, when, in 
1649, he was called upon by the Government 
of England to reply to the D^tntio Begia of 
^ahnasius, a task &om which, though fine- 
warned that the utter extinction of his eyes 
would be the reault of the underuking, his 
patriotism and sense of duty would not suffer 
him to shrink. Nothing can, indeed, exceed 
the magnanimity and self- devoted ness with 
nhich, notwithstanding the prediction of his 
medical friends, he entered upon his di£BcuIt 
and dangerous labour ; and, when subsequently 
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his enemies reproached him with his blindness 
as 8 ja^ment from heaven, nothing perhaps in 
loere bunmn composition can surpass the moral 
grandeur of bis defence.* " When," says he, 



* " Cum datum mihi pabltcf^ euet ilLud in defennonem re. 
guud nsgotium, eodemque tempore eC adveni aimul valcludiBe, 
etoculojam peni altero amiiao, conHictarcr, prsdicetentque 
disert^ media, ti tiuoc laborein siucepissaii, fore ut utnimquti 



cujusdam intus monitoria viderer mihi audire ; duasgue sorteH, 
fatali quodem nalu, jam nutd propoiitai, hinc conabdnn inde 
offlcium ; aut oculorum jacUnuD neceaurifl iaciandam, aiil 
*iimmum ofliduia deserendum : occurrebantque animo bina 
ills fata, qas retuUsse Delphti ccnuulentem de se matrem 
lurrat Tbetidis Aliui. 

Atj^ffoBfv n^pas ^tptinv dnf^ruo TtXtftfff t. 
El iikv li oMt lartv TpAar %ri\ir iiup^iAxftuih 
'n\(Tit iiir 1101 rSvToi irt^ lAtoi H^erar larax. 
El M nr stial iimtuu ^\^ ii narfita ytSar, 
'ClKrri /uu ii\ios iaBxiv irl ti;piv S) ,iai ol^ 

" Unda DO meoum nbuubun, mnltOB gnj'iore mtio miniH 
bonnm, norte ^anun, rednniue ; milu contri mejua bannm 

minore com Dialo pnqMni: nr jium cum nEchate uU tcI 

honcMiaamuni officii munus implere ; quod ut ipsa gl<Ria par 
M cat nlidlui, ita cuique optadua atque aoliquiui debet eeie. 
Hac igitur tarn brevi lumimim unirS, quanti raaiimi qniri 
aam titilitate publidi, quoad bceret. flruendum e»e italni- 
Vidatii quid pnetnlflTini, quid amiuerim, quiinductus Tation* : 
dem'iiaat crgb judidonun Dd calnmniatom malediccTe, deque 
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" the office of replying to ' the Royal Defence^ 
was publicly assigned to me, though I had to 
struggle with ill health, and having already lost 
nearly one of my eyes, was expres^y forewarn- 
ed by my physicians that, if I undertook the 
laborious work in question, I should soon be 
deprived of both j undeterred by the warning, 
I seemed to hear the voice, not of a physician, 
or from the shrine of ^sculapius at Epidaurus, 
but of an internal and more divine monitor : and 
concaving that by some decree of the fates, the 
alternative of two lots was proposed to me, ertheC 
to lose my sight or to desert a high duty, I 
remembered the twin destinies, which the son 
of Thetis informs us his mother brought back 
to him from the oracle of Delphi : 



me tomnia ubi fingere : sic deneque hab^nloj me sorti> mes 
Deque pigvre neque poenitere ; immotum alque fixum id een- 
tenlift pentaie j Deum iratum Deque sentire, neque habere, 
imni2l nivdmis in rebus clementUm ejus etbenignititem erga 
DM paUrDani experiri stque agnoscere ; in hoc iHrteaetiiiu, 
quod lolonte ipso atque animum continnante in ejui diilna 
ToluntaU acquiescam ; quid is largitus Diihi ait qu^ quid ne- 
jpverit BKpiuicogiuuui postremo nolle me cum nio quoris 
rectJuime facio, &eti mei consdentiam permulare, aut recw. 
datioDem ijua graUm mihi semper aqae tnuiquillani depoaere. " 
Prow Works, ^mmons' Edidon, toI. y. p. 316. 
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— — " As the goddess spake, who gave me birth, 

Two ftOea attend me whilst I live op earth. 

If fix'd I combat by the Trojan wall, 

Deathless my fame, but certain is my fall ; 

If I return, beneath my native sky 

My days shall flourish long, my glory die." 

" Reflecting therefore with myself, that many 
had purchased less good with greater evil, and 
had even paid life as the price of gloiy, while 
to me, the greater good was offered at the ex- 
pense of the less evil, and an opportunity 
furnished, simply by incurring blindness, of 
satisfying the demand of the most honourable 
duty; a result more substandal, and therefore 
what ought to be by every one considered as 
more satisfactory and more eligible than glory 
itself. I determined to dedicate the brief en> 
joyment of my eye-sight, so long as it might be 
spared me, with as much effect as I could to 
the public service. You see then what I pre- 
ferred, what I sacrificed, and what were my 
motives. Let these slanderers of the divine 
judgments, therefore, desist from their calumnies, 
nor any longer make me the subject of their 
visionary fantasies ; let them learn, in fin«^ 

VOL. II. 8 
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that I neither regret my lot nor repent my 
choice ; that mv (pinions continue inflexibly the 
some, and that 1 neither feel nor fear for them 
the anger of God ; but, on the contrary, ex- 
perience and acimowledge, in the most momen- 
tous events of my life, his mercy and paternal 
kindness; in nothing more particularly, how- 
ever, than in his having soothed and strengthened 
me into an acquiescence in his divine will ; led 
me to reflect rather upon what he has bestowed 
titan what he has withheld ; and determined me 
to prefer the consciousness of my own achieve- 
ments to the best deeds of my adversaries, and 
constantly to cherish the cheering and silent 
remembrance of them in my breast." • 

The result was as had been predicted; in 
1651, the year in which he published his X>e- 
fensio pro Populo AngTlcano, he entirely lost 
the use of bis left eye, and the tot^ privation of 
his d^t, by the failure of the other, took place, 
it would appear, early iu 1652; for when 
Philaras, his Athenian fnend, visited him in 
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Lomlon, not many months after the publication 
of his celebrated work, he was completely blind, 
though but in his forty-fourth year. 

With what fortitude and resignation he met 
and endured his misfortune, the preceding 
quotation has sufficiently proved; and that his 
sufferings during the composition of his "noble 
task," as he has termed it, were only exceeded 
by the patience and perseverance which they 
called forth, appears evident from what he has 
apologetically stutpd concerning himself in the 
very impressive preface to bts Defence, where, 
speaking of his delicate health and failing eyes, 
he tells us, that he was obliged, on account of 
his infirmities, to work only by starts, and 
that what required, and which he wished to pro- 
secute witii unbroken application, he was only 
able to attend to for very short periods of 
time, and those frequentiy and painfoUy inter- 
rupted. 

We can scarcely conceive, indeed, a situation 
more unpropitious to intellectual pursuits, or 
more likely to induce a state of deep despon- 
dency, than that in which Milton was placed, 
during the period occupied in the production of 
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his eloquent Defence of the People of England. 
Impressed with a thorough conviction of the 
vast importaoce of the duty which had been 
assigned him; conscious that the world was 
eagerly expecting the result of hb labours, yet 
hourly sensible, at the same Ume, of broken 
health and failing eyes; and, above all, that the 
completion of hU work was in all probability 
to be followed by the utter extinction of his 
»ght, strong and peculiar must have been the 
support which could enable him to contend 
with and overcome disadvantages thus great and 
oppressive. 

' It was vouchsiafed to him, however, beyond 
all the sons of men, in the most ample measure 
and degree; for, in the first place, nothing 
could exceed bis attachment to, and enthusiasm 
for the cause of liberty ; in whose behalf no 
sacrifice was deemed by him too dear or im- 
portant. Of the exultaUon, indeed, with which 
he beheld the success of his endeavours in the 
vindication of what he conscientiously deemed 
just mid right, notwithstanding the great per- 
sonal calamity which had awtuted him as its an- 
ticipated consequence, an adequate idea may be 
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formed from his admirable Sonnet to Cyriac 
Skinner, in which the heroism of the s^timent 
is only to be rivalled by the vigour and energy 
of the language in which it is conveyed. It 
appears, from the import of the first line, to 
have been written in the year 1655, the era of 
the commencement of the Paradise Lost. 

Cyriac, this three years' day, these eyes, though 
clear 

To outward view of blemish or of spot. 

Bereft of light, their seeing have forgot ; 
Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear 
Of sun, or moon, or star, throughout the year, 

Or man or woman i — yet I argue not 

Against Heaven's hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope ; but still bear up, and steer 
Right onward. What supports me, dost thou ask? 

The conscience, friend, to have lost them over 
plied 
In liberty's defence, my noble task. 

Of which all Europe rings from side to side : 
This thought might lead me through the world's 
vain mask, 

Content, though blind, had I no better guide. 

Fortified as Milton felt himself to be in the 
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etrength and integnty of th« prindples oo which 
he acted as a member of the Commomvealtbj it 
was to his profound adoration o^ and humble 
submission to this " better guide," to the heart- 
cheering connctioo which he possessed, of 
bdng ever under the saperintendtng care and 
love of his Abmgfaty Father; and more peculioriy 
BO, in consequence of his loss of sight, that we 
owe that cheeriulness and resignation, that sub- 
lime enthusiasm and unctmquerable firmness of 
mind, which distinguished in so remarkable 
a manner the latter portion of his li&. 

Of his unshaken reliance on the protecUng 
favour of Provid«ice, as a iiill compensaticHi 
for the misfortune which had beftlloi him ; and 
of bis gratitude for the merdes which he yet felt 
to be daily vouchsafed him, numerous and strik- 
ing are the proofs which may be collected from 
his writings. Thus, at the close of his second 
epistle to Leonard Fhilaras, who had entreated 
him not to abandon all hopes of recovering his 
sight, afler declaring th^ he had reconciled his 
mind to the calamity as to an evil admitting of 
no cure, he adds, in a strain of the most grate- 
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ful oiagnaniinity*, " And I often reflect that, as 
many days of darkness, according to the wise 
R)sn,f are allotted to us all, mine, which, by 
the singular &vour of the Deity, are divided 
between leisure and study, are recreated by the 
conversation and intercourse of my tiioids, are 
&r more agreeable than those deadly shades of 
which Solomcm is speaking. But i^ as it is 
written, ' Man shall not live by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God X,' why ^ould not each of us 
likewise acquiesce in the reflexifm, th^ he de- 
rives the benefits of ught, not from his eyes 
alone, but &om the guidance and providence of 

■ " Uludqae (ape coglto, cum daMinati cuique dia teoatm- 
lum, quod mouet (apieni, multi nnt, meu adbuc tenduatr 
■inguUri Numinii beidgnhate, inter otium et Wudia, vo- 
cesque uaiconim et lolumioiie^ W» lMh«Ubus molto ow 
mitinea. Quod li, nt Kriptum nt, dou ulo pane vivet homo, 
>ed omni Tccbo prodeunte per o* Dei, quid eM, cur quii in hoc 
itidera non acquieKa^ nen eolis m oculis, sed Dd duetu tjt 
pwideotii lUil aculatum eaw. S«ne dunmuida ipse mihi 
pio^d^ ipae mihi providet quod (iudt, meque per miuietii 
nUm quaB nuDu dudt alque dedudi, ne ego HMO* onuloa, 
quandoquidem i^ hc visum sit, libeni feriari juwero. Teque, 
mi FUlani, quecunque rea ceciderit, non minua fotti ot coik- 
finnato aninio, quam >i Lf nceue eaiem, valere julieo." 

t Eiiclcs. xi. 8. t Matthew, iv.4. 
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the same Supreme Being. Wbilst he looks out, 
and provides for me, as be does^ and leads me 
about, as it were witb bis band, tbrough tbe 
paths of life, I willingly surrender my own 
&culty of vision, in confonnily to his good plea- 
sure ; and, with a heart as strong and as sted- 
&fit as if I were Lynceus himself I bid you, 
my Fhilaras, ferewel ! " * 
, That the intellectual powers of Milton were 
expanded and invigorated by tbe firm belief 
which be entertained, th^ his loss of vision was 
more than made up to him by giAs of a higher 
nature, must be the conviction of every one who 
has studied either bis prose or his poetry. He 
delights to enumerate tbe great and good whose 
infliction of blindness appears to have been thus 
compensated, and he derives &om their histoiy 
a grateful and enduring source of fortitude and 
consolation. f "Why," says he, "should I 

■ Wiangfaam's Verakm la Spmmmt' Lib of UitKn. FInt 
edition, p. 335. 

f " Quidni RUtem feram, quod unumqueDique itA parare ae 
opoitet, ut n accident, hod legri ferat, quod et hunuiuitui «cd- 
dere cnivU mortaliuni, et pneMantiBMiniB quibuBdani, atque 
optiinis omni metnorift Tins acddiiH sdam : Bive illos memo- 
rem, vetUBtBlii ultimie priscos vatcs, ac lapieirtissinm ; quo- 
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not bear a calamity, which every man's mind 
should be disciplined, on the contingency of its 
happening, to bear with patience ; a calamity, 
to the contingency of which every man by the 
ccmdition of bis nature, is exposed ; and which 
I know to have been the lot of some of the 
greatest and the best of my species ? Among 
those, I might reckon many of the wisest of the 
bards of remote antiquity, whose loss of sight, 
the Gods are smd to have compensated with &r 
more valuable endowments; and whose virtues 
mankind held in such veneration, as rather to 
choose to arraign Heaven itself of injustice, than 
to deem their blindness as proof of their having 
deserved it." * 

We may, indeed, advance a step further, and 
affirm, that to the blindness of Milton, we are 
indebted for a large portion of that hallowed 
aQd«xalted imagination, which has stamped upon 
hb later poetry, a character of such peculiar 
and transcendent excellence ; for it was the 



mm caUmitateni, et dii, ut fatal, mulbi potioribua donli com- 
pemarunt, et homines eo bonore ■ff'ecenint, ut ipaoi ipculp*n 
maluenDt deot, quiim ccedtatem iUk crinuiu dare." 
* Wranghun'i Venion. 
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happy lot of Milton to be firmly persuaded, 
that, as one result of hb privation of sight, be 
was blessed with a more intimate communica- 
tjon with the Dei^, and that his exterior dark- 
ness was more than compensated by a mental 
illumination, emanating irom the very Source 
and Founttun of light 

To the influence of this persua^on, therefore, 
I bare no doubt, may be ascribed much of what 
distinguishes the poetry of Milton irom that of 
any other writer ; that more than mortal enthu- 
siasm, as it were ; that fervour, approaching to 
inspiration ; that meekness, tenderness, and 
sablimity of devotion, which seems to conduct 
us, as by assured and steady steps, to the throne 
of God himself! 

For it should be recollected, that the pro- 
fission of this belief, of this peculiar &TOur of 
Heaven vouchsafed to the blind, is not with 
Milton the impulse of a merely heated imagi- 
nation, but b insisted upon in his prose works^ 
with an earnestness and seriousness of assertion 
which cannot but be attributed to satisfied and 
absolute conviction. Than the following pas- 
sage &om the Defensio Secuodar nothii^ can 
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indeed bemore Adl and declaratory of his opinion 
on the subject ; nor, in point of energy of lan- 
guage, or awful grandeur of senUment, is it 
inferior, more especially in its clos^ to any por- 
tion of his works, not even exciting his cele- 
brated address to Light, in the opening of the 
third book of Paradise Lost. 

* " I feel it no source of anguish," he re- 
marks, " to be associated with the blind, the 
afflicted, the infirm, and the mourners ; since I 
may thus hope, that I am more immediately 
under the &vour and protection of my dread 
Father. The way to the greatest strength, an 
Apostle has assured us, lies through weakness : 



" £go ciBcu kfflictb miHreDtDMU ii 

di aggngKii nje discnidor ; quaudn quideia apea 
ett, eo me pn^ils ad miKricordiun nunmi Pstrii atque tute- 
lun pertinen; Est quoddtm per imbedllitstein prsciuite 
apostolo ad ""•■^"■ff nres iter : sim ego delaliammiu ; dum- 
nLodo ID me* debilitate immortalis ille et mcHor vigor eo sa 
eficadiu exttU ; dummodo in roeia Unebiu diTini Tultiu 
lumen eo daritis eluceat, turn euim infirmiasimuB era nmul et 
validiwimu* cccciu eodem ten^iore et pergpicadadmui ; hac 

obecuritata sic ego imtdiari. Et nne haud tdtinu Dd cura 
od lumus ; qui no* quo minus quicquam aliud prnter ipMun 
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let me then be of all men the weakest, pixv 
vided that immortal and better vigour exert 
itself with sn efficacy proportioned .to my in- 
firm!^, provided the light of God's counten- 
ance shine with intense brilliance upon my dark- 
ness. Then shall I at once be most feeble and 
most mighty, completely blind and thoroughly 
sharp-sighted. O may this weakness insure my 
consummation, my periection; and my illumi- 
nation arise out of this obscurity. lu truth, 
we blind men are not the lowest objects of the 
care of Providence, who deigns to look upon 
us with the greater afiection and benignity, as 
we are incapable of looking upon any thing but 
himself. Woe to those thai mock or hurt vs, pro- 
tected as Toe are, and almost consecrated from 
human ityuries, hy the ordinances and favour of 
the Deity I and involved in darkness, not so much 
from the imperfection of oar optic powers, as from 
the shadow of the Creator's v>ings — a darhtessi 
which he frequently irradiates with an inner and 
far superior light ?" " 

This is a quotation which certainly unveils 

• Wraugfaain't Vetmo. Vide Woifcs, toL iii. 
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the miod and creed of Milton on the topic of 
his blindness, in a manner more clear and de- 
cisive than any other passage which can be ex- 
tracted from his writiDgs ; and it leads irresis- 
tibly to the conclusion, that, hovever deplora- 
ble, in a merely personal and domestic point of 
view, his privation may be deemed, it was 
nevertheless essentially contributive to the per- 
fectibility of his genius as the poet of Paradise 
LosL 

The same inference, indeed, will be drawn 
from the exquisite opening of the third book of 
this inimitable poem ; an exordium which, as 
not only in itself exhibiting an almost unparal- 
lelled degree of pathos and beauty, but as giving 
additional strength to the deductions flowing 
from the preceding quotation, it would be un- 
pardonable on such a topic not to bring forward, 
however &miliar It may be to the memory of 
my readers. More especially do I wish for its 
introduction here, as a counterpart to Ossian's 
Address to the Sun, quoted in a previous paper, ' 
and which, estimable as it is both for tender- 
ness and sublimity, is undoubtedly surpassed 
in both by these admirable lines oi Milton. 
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Assuredly, if ever human hatred dropped its 
purpose throu^ the influence of the lyre, poli- 
tical enmi^ itself must have lost its rancour 
whilst listening to these strains ! 

H&i), holy light, ofipring of Heaven first-born, 
Or of the Eternal, coetemal beam 
May I express thee unblam'd ? since God is light, 
And never but in unapproached light 
Dwelt from eternity, dwelt then in thee, 
Bright effluence of bright essence increate. 
Or hear'st thou rather, pure etherial stream. 
Whose fountain who shall tell ? Before the sun. 
Before the heavens thou wert, and at the voice 
Of God, as with a mantle, didst invest 
Hie rising world of waters, dark and deep. 
Won from the void and formless infinite. 
Thee I revisit now with bolder wing, 
Escap'd the Stygian pool, though long detain'd 
In that obscure sojourn, while in my flight ' 
Tlirough utter and through middle darkness borne, 
With other notes than to the Orphean lyre, 
, I sung of Chaos and eternal Night ; 
Taught by the heavenly Muse to venture down 
The d^k descent, and up to re-ascend, 
Though hard and rare ; Thee I revisit safe, 
And feel thy sov'reign vital lamp ; but thou 
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Revisit'st not these eyes, that roll in vain 
To find th; piercing ray, and find do dawn ; 
So thick a drop serene hath quench'd their orbs, 
Or dim sufiuaion veil'd. Yet not the more 
Cease I to naoder where the Muses haunt, 
Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny hill, 
Smit with the love of sacred song : but chief 
Thee, Sion, and the flowery brooks beneath, 
Hat wash thy ballow'd feet, and warbling flow, 
Nightly I visit : nor sometimes forget 
Those other two, equall'd with me in fate. 
So were I equall'd with them in renown, 
Blind Tliamyris, and blind Moeooides, 
And Tiresias, and Phineua, prophets old : 
Then feed on thoughts, that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers ; as the wakeful bird 
Sings darkling, and in shadiest covert hid 
Tunes her nocturnal note. Thus with the year 
Seasons return ( but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or mom. 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose. 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; 
But clouds instead, and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me ; from the cheerful ways of men 
Cot off, and for the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with a universal blank 
Of nature's works, to me expung'd and ras'd, 
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And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 

So much the rather thou, celestial Light, 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her pow^s 

Irradiate ; there plant eyes ; all miat from thence 

Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 

Of things invisible to mortal sight. 



During the time, however, whicli elf^sed be- 
tween the appearance of his Defence of tlie People 
of England and the Deatli of Cromwell, a period 
including the publication of hiE Second Defence, 
and the composition of the third book of Para^ 
dise Lost, Milton, we must recollect, though 
blind, and an object of unqualified abuse to the 
opposite party, was yet on the triumphant side 
of the question, and bad acquired the most ex- 
tensive literary celebrity as the result of his 
contest with Salmasius. liis Reply to this 
champion of the unfortunate Charles, was, he 
telb us, circulated throughout Europe with the 
utmost avidity, and no ambassador irom any 
state or sovereign ever met him in I^ondon, 
even by chance, without congratulations on bis 
success, or without expressing a wish either to 
visit him, or to be visited by him. His blind- 
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ness, too, sewed but to increase the kindness and 
assiduities of his friends, some of whom hie 
avers might be said to vie with Theseus and! 
Pjiades in the warmth and sincerity of liieir 
attachment.* " Nay, our principal pubUc cha- 
racters," he proceeds to observe, " knowing 
diat my slj^t had forsaken me, not in ft state 
ef torpid activit)r, but whiiti I was strenuously 
encountering every peril among the foremost in 
behalf of liberty, do not themselves forsake me: 
on the contrary, from a view of the imcertain^ 
of all human things, they are kind to me on 
account of my past services, and obligingly 
indulge me with an exemptkHi from %ll)er 
labours ; not stripping me of my honours, not 
taking away my i4)pointmei^ not curtuling it» 
emoluments; but humanely ctuitinuing them to 



* " Qiiin et lunuoi quoque in republics nti quando quidem 
oon otio torpentem tat, led impigrum et summa diicnminB pro 
Jibcrute inter primM kdeuntem ooili dMemeruBI, ip«i ncn des- 
et\iM ; inuni hununa qiuklj* aiat lecuQi reputantes, tanquam 
emerito TaTent, indulgent vacationein atque otium tHdle« con • 
«cdunt ; «i quid ei ea re commodi, non minuunt j el quaniTi* 
non nquenunc utili prsbendum nihila mitmi benign^ cement ; 
endon plane honore, ac li, ut oUm Athealtfngbtu m«i ent, w 
Jhytineo alendum dccmiwenu" 
VOI» IJ. J 
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me, in my slate of redui^d utili^, with pre^ 
cisely tbe same aMnpUment. as th^ Athenians 
fiHtDerly paid to those, to whom they assigned 
a subsistence in the Prytaneum*" * 

Tbos admired, bdoreda and honoured, and 
conscious too, at the same time, of the integrity 
ukI sin^enesg of his own heart, we behold 
MilbHi, with interest and veneration iqd^ed^ 
bat without any great d^^ee of surprise, sus- 
taining with perfect magnanimily, the taunts of 
his enemies, and the privation of hisses; but 
the time was iast ^iproodiing, when stript of 
sll save 1^ approval of his own conscience^ he 
was to become the victim of almost ev«ry varied 
dUseiy that public rage and domestic inquietude 
could produce ; when with a modem writer, 
apoijtrophising the spirit of the poet, we may 
interrogatively excl^m, 

. Rise, hallow'd Miltoo ! rise, and say, 

How, at thy gloomy dole of day ; 
How, when " depress'd by age, beeet with wrongs;" 
When " fallen on evil days and evil tongues;" 

■ Wiwigbun'i Tfnion. 
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When Darkness, brooding on thy light, 

Exil'd the sov'reign lamp of light c 
Say, .what could then <Hie cheering hope difii^se ? . 
What frifnda were thine, save Memory and the 
Muse?* 

It is at Ae era of the Restoration, ind^^ 
when Milton was not only blind, but poor, an4 
^ged, and forsaken, persecuted bcAh withii^ 
doors and without, and in danger of an igno- 
minious death, that he cc»nes bdbre us most 
truly the object of our holiest love and deepest 
admiration. His best and dearest iriends, for 
whose safe^ he hourly felttJie deepest interest 
and anxiety, were dispersed and suffering under 
«very possible calamity; and he was himself 
obliged, in order to preserve his life Scoai the 
malevolence of fiiction and the &enzy of the po< 
pnlace, to hide his head in the obscurest comer 
of the ci^, where nevertheless the roar c^'in- 
UKOfsdoit and the shouts of his exulting enemieSf 
p^tpietusUy broke in upQn his peace. 

Nor when the first fiiry of ^ stona bad- 
abated, and he once more returned to society. 
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were his su^rings for a length of time less 
harasing or poignant; for, though the ven- 
geance of the law no longer threatened his 
existence, he had every reason, from what had 
recently happened to some of the former stre- 
nuous defenders of the commonwealth, to dread 
the dagger of the assassin; an apprehension, 
indeed, formidable to any one, from the diffi- 
culty of guarding agunst the attack, hut which 
when occurring to an individual sightless and in 
Eontude, might well, as we are told it did in the 
case of Milton,* deprive his nights of rest. 
' He had also, as a patriot, to lament the 
Ciilure of all his effi>rt5 for the welfare of his 
fellow citizens ; for that Milton, whatever may 
be thought of bis political theories, had the 
good of his country solely at heart, uninfluenced 
^ther by personal or party considerations, there 
cannot be the smallest doubt If ever truth, 
guileless and untainted, dwelt in the frame of 
man, it was resident in the breast of Milt<m } 
and who, after contemplating with an unpre* 
judiced eye the entire tenor of his days, will 

* Vidt Bklnidwn'i BiaatAt on Milhm, p. 94 ct p. 391. 
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hesitate to give lull credence to the following 
awfiil declaration ? 

- " I -call thee, O God, to witness^ who ' triest 
the very heart and the reins,' that after a freqilent 
and iDost serimis examination and scrutiny of 
every comer of my life, I am not cODScious of 
any recent or remote crime, which, by its atrocity^ 
can have drawn down thb calamity (of blindness^ 
exclusively on my head. As to what I have at 
any time written, (for, in reference to this, the 
royalists triiunphandy deem my blindness a sort 
of judgment;) I declare, with the same solemn 
appeal to the Almighty, that I never wrote any 
thing of the kind alluded to, whicli I did not at 
the time, and do not now, firmly believe to have 
been right and true, and acc^table to God; 
and that, impelled not by ambition, or the 
thirst of gain or of glory, bi}t simply by duty and 
honour and patriotism." * 

What then, must not MQton liave endured 
from the hypocritical ambition of the republican 
in the first place, and from the licentious vices 
and degrading servility of tiie ultra-royalist on 

* Sercniio Secunda.-— Wranghani's Verrion. 
T S 
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the oUter; factitMis which had olika injured and 
undermined the ctmstitudonal liberties of his 
country. To the misery which the one party 
bad abeady brought <m the naUon, and to the 
disgrace which the other was now tnflictiBg on 
Its chaiBCter, he has alluded in the following 
pathetic titles, which glance in the tiu»t nfiecting 
manner at his own personal misfortunes and 
tndangered eicistcnce^ and which appear, indeed, 
lo hav6 been writtea at the very period when 
the festivities of in&tuat»d triumph, wh^i the 
Moents of riot ond debauchery were yet sound- 
ipg in his ears ; orgies which, even bad th^ 
bsued from a fnendly quarter, had been dis- 
cord to the temperAte haluts and lo% spirit of 
the indignant bard. Yet, even then could h« 

wy,— 

■ ■— I sing with mortal voice, unchanged 
To hoarse or mute,, though fallen on evil dayi. 
On evil days though fallen, and evil tongues ; 
In darkness, aad with dangers compass'd round. 
And solitude ; yet not alone, while thou 
Visit'st my slumbers nightly, or when morn 
Purples the east : still govern thou my song, 
Urania, and fit audience find, though few. 
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But drive far off the baTbarous dJMonance 
Of Bacchus and his rereltera, the race 
Of that wild rout that tore the Thracian bard 
Id Rhodope, where woods and rocfcp h^ ears 
To rapture, till the serage clameur drovn'd 
Both harp and voice ; nor could the Muse de&ad 
Her son. So fail not thou, who thee implores : 
For thou art heavenly, she an emptf dream. 

P. L. Book vH. 

Severe, however, and distressing as were the 
«vils to which Milton, a^s a public character, vas 
now subjected, they were exceeded by those 
which he bad to endure in the privacy of do- 
mestic life. The happiness of man is necessarily, 
m a great measure, dependant on the degree 
and permanency of home-felt comfort ; on the 
daily and hourly interchange of those attentions 
which spring from &mBy afiection and social 
kindness; and he who has to encounter the 
insults and persecutions of an unfeeling worid, 
naturally turns to his own roof as to a shelter 
ftom the storm, as to the spot where love and 
sympathy are ever watching to welcome and 
console him. But for Milton, alas ! and at the 
very period, .too, when most he stood in -need of 

T i 
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pi^ and protection, there was no such asylnnt 
to be found. We learn, in fact, from the de- 
positions accompanying his lately disfcovered 
will, that at the era of the Restoration, and 
until he married hb third and last lady in 1662« 
hfe domestic life was rendered miserable by the 
conduct of his ungrateful children. 

It is impossible, indeed, to read the evidence 
arising from the litigation of this oral testament, 
without deeply and painfully commiserating the 
situation of the unhappy poet, who in the very 
portion of his life in which he has alone been 
deemed harsh or unamiable, is now proved to 
have been a meek and patient sufferer. When 
we are told by the witnesses, on this occasion, 
that his children " were careless of him being 
blind," and that " Uiey made nothing of de- 
serdng him;" that they stole his books, and 
eold them in the most open and shameful 
manner ; that they combined with, and recom-^ 
mended hb maid servant to cheat him in her 
marketings ; and that Mary, the second of these 
daughters, on being informed that her &ther 
was about to mairy, replied *' that that was 
noc news to hears of hu wedding, but if shee 
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could heare of bb death that were something j" 
when we are told these tJiiogs, and leam too, 
that he was under the necessity of appealing to 
his own servants agtunst their cruelty, and at 
the moment when his heart was wrung with 
anguish at their conduct, he forbore to apply 
any other epithet to them than that of his " un- 
kind children;" how poignantly must we feel 
for the domestic misery of the b^less and the 
injured bard, and how forcibly are brought be- 
fore us, the sorrows aod the resignation of the 
Christian and (he poet. 

It was whilst thus su^ring irom the base and 
barbarous treatment of hb unnatural daughters*, 
and just previous to his last marriage, that he 
wrote his Sampson Agonistes ; and the following 
passage, the most gloomy and distressingly 
pathetic of all bis allusions to his loss of sight, 
was no doubt intended by the poet as a faithful 
picture of himself and of his wrongs, during thb 
disastrous period of his exbtence. 



* II abould be recollected however, that DetHM^, 
70unge(C uid fiTOurite daughter, w» at thia time but ni 
yean old, and can Karcelf IhereToie be implicated in ll 
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O lou of sight, of thee I most complaml 

— — — — — I, dark in light, expos'd 

To daily fmud, contempt, abuse, and wrong, 

Within doors, or without, still as a fool. 

In power of others, never in my own ; 

Scarce half I seem to live, dead more than half.— 

Myself my sepulchre, a moving grave ; 

Buried, yet not exempt. 

By privilege of death and burial, 

FVom worst of other evils, pains and wrongs; — 

O dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon, 

Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse. 

Without all hope of day. 

O first created Beam, and thou great Word, 

" Let there be I^ht, and light was over all ;" 

Why am I thus bereav'd thy prime decree ? 

Hie sun to me is dark 

And silent as the moon. 

When she deserts the night, 

Hid in her vacant interluDar cave. 



That against privations and disadvantages, 
great and apparently overwhelming as were these, 
blind, infirm, ill-treated, and forsaken, (he intel'- 
lectnal vigour of MilttHi should have straggled 
with such success, as to have carried on, during 
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their opemtion, the noblest woric which ever 
issued from uninspired man, is one of the most 
astonishing facts in the history of the human 
mind ; for it was precisely^ in the years elapring 
between the death of his second wife in 1855, 
and his entering agun into the ctHijugal state in 
1662, the most forlorn and wretched portion oF 
his days, that the greater part of his Paradise 
Lost was written I 

What a magnificent fUid sublime idea of 
mental enei^ and fortitude breaks in upon us 
from this occurrence in the life of Milbm I and 
how do the su&rings of Homer and of Ossian 
disappear when contrasted with those of our 
immortal countryman ! The Grecian bard, 
though blmd, and perhaps, poor, appears to 
have passed, notwithstanding, lightly and cheer- 
ily on his path, honoured and ^mired by the 
monarchs and the nobles of his land; and Aough 
Ossian had lallen from his high estate, and, 
sightless and in years, was left the sole surviving 
mourner of his princely house ; yet had h; en- 
joyed the love, and gloried in the celebrity of 
his children ,* yet was he still the object of a 
nation's praise, not only as the first of bards, 
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but as among the first of heroes, and even to 
the tomb of his fathers was he accompanied by 
beauty and afifection. 

Whilst Milton who had voluntarily sacrificed 
his eye-sight on what he esteoned the altar of 
his countT}''B good ; whose mind was the chosen 
seat of all that is tender, holy, and sublime; 
and at the very period, too, when he was occupied 
in the construction of a work which has con- 
ferred an ever-during honour on the land which 
gave him birth, stood stript apparently of every 
hiunan comfort, the mark of public outrage and 
of private wrong ! and who, when he had but 
just escaped the sanguinary vengeance of tri- 
umphant party, had to feel at home, the spot to 
which he had once fondly looked for sympathy 
and peace. 

How sharper than a serpent's tooth it is 
To have a thankless child ! 



Yet even for Milton at this unhappy period 
of his fife, and forsaken as he seemed to be by 
man, there was a consolation left beyond all 
hnmati power to give or take away ; for he felt 
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himself to be, and I have no doubt really was, 
under the especial care of Heaven. The shadow 
of hb Creator's wings was around hint, and 
though to outward view, he sate immured in 
gloom, a spectacle of suffering and of sorrow ; 
yet did the light of hope and &ith bum strong 
and bright within him, 

And theoce " the nightly Visitant," that came 
To toucli his bosom with her gacred flame.* 

Nor though political enmity, the most ran- 
corous perhaps of all human prejudices, threw 
over the mighty name of Milton, whilst yet 
alive, a veil of hatred and of obloquy, were 
there wanting, even then, some great, and good, 
and liberal spirits, who loved and honoured and 
admired the man, and who beheld him in the 
storm that wrecked his peace, though not devoid 
of error, yet exhibiting the unconquerable mind 
and upright heart. 

Yes, in the prophetic eye of genius and of 
generous freedom did Milton dose his race in 
glory; and now, when the clouds of &ction 
and licentiousness which perturbed the air he 

* Huon') Ode to Memotjr. 
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breathed, are passed away, in what a lordy and 
eDdeering light (^q>ears the injured bard 1 To 
Homer, sightless and in yean, to Ossian dark^ 
and moumfiil and forlorn, the sigh of syv^tatfay 
bel<»]gs ; but for Milton, the divine and hallowed 
Milton, fbe sport of evil days and evil tongues, 
blind, and aged, and forsaken, persecuted by 
his country, and deserted by bis children] an 
added tear must fiill ! 
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No. XXI. 

In the worst inn'i worst rooiq, with mat half-hung, 
The floors or plaster, and the walla of dung, 
On once a flock-bed, but repwred with straw, 
With tape-ty'd curtabs never meant to draw, 
The George and Garter dangling fnnn that bed. 
Where tawdry yellow strove irith dirty red. 
Great Villiers lies, — alas ! how changed fi'om him, 
lliBt life of pleasure, and that soul of whim I 
Gallant and gay in Cliefden's proud alcore, 
Hie bower of wanton Shrewsbury and love^ 
Or just as gay at council, in a ring 
Of mimic statesmen, and their merry King. 
No wit to flatter, left of all his store, 
No fool to laugh at, which he valued mor& 
There, victor of his health, of fortune, friends. 
And fame, this lord of useless thousands ends. 

POPK.* 

Mr. Walsingfaatn fonnd the once mighty and 
puissant Buckingham, the once gay and gallant 
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Villiers, meanly lodged in a small house in the 
market-place of Kirby-Moorside. The cham- 
ber in which he had been placed was dark and 

from hct. TbK home in whkh tbe Duke expired wu never 
'awd •■ >n inn ; bat wn^ ti 1 hne tepmenlEd it ib taj 
■umtin, ongiiudlf nbabiud bjr one of bii Oracc's tsnuils. 
It H itill MMmting in- tin nu^et-pUce of Kirii;-Mooni<k ; 
and if not now, irai lome yetn ago, occufned by a re«pccUb1e 
dtop-keepQ-, of theiume ot AtUnua. Pope, it may be 
otMcntd, Biciitioni " die floon of pluter i" but tbe Mom in 
which tnditioD remrda tbe Duka to ban dK^r U « chamber ; 
tb* nme deal floor remaiiu, and it is still diown to tb« 

Id a note on tbe couplet relali«e to the CoonteBi^ Shrein- 
bury, ft u Maltid, that tbe Duke killed the Earl of Shrewsburj, 
the buiband of thia too celebrated wfanan, in a duel, a^ 
that tbe GiuiiteH, in Ibe habit of a page, held the Dukr^s 
bone during the combat. Tiit latter piece of iaAniDatian, 
howerer, is an ei^getation ; tot Mr. Hinderwell assures ui. 



ftdlow:— diat tbe Duke, hanog shunefutl; lioasted of the 
Buceeat of hii amours, and crtiell; insulted the Earl with bis 
miifartune, promked him to send a ch^Ienge. Iliejr agreed 
to fight at Bam-Elms, in (be presence of two gentlemen, 
wbcm ihey apptunted their seconds. Thej fbught irilh swords, 
and all four engaged at tbe lame tim& Ibe first Ihnist 
proved fatal to the Earl ol Shrewsbuiy, who was a tbeble diml. 
native ptrtoa, unfit for such a contest ; but tbe Earl^ IHead 
killed the Duke's second at the same instant. Buckingham, 
elated with bis victor]', hastened to tbe Countess at Cliefden, 
iHitn he IwaBted of the murder of her husband, whose blood be 
showed bp upon hii iword, as a Irc^y of his proweaa." 

History of ScsriKnvnigh, p. 347., iiot^> 
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dirty, and on a bed whose funuiure was m raga, 
lay stretched the unhappy oljjett of bis ?isit» 
deserted by all his companions, and, with the 
exception of the man who had been seat 
to Rivaulxa unattended by a ungle sorvanU 
Bodily disease and mental agitation had giveti 



It ntj. be neoeairr oln to bImmh that tbe aaeotoM 
which has been gi*en in dw Genenkl Biognphkal Dictiou^, 
of tbe interment of tbe Duke in WestminUer Atitw^, cannot 
tMcamct; fbr in a bttw fiom (be Earl ot Ama,- t DiU w m i t 
Dake of Hamiltooi to ■ Aiend, «nd wluch b printed in 
Metji'i Review, to), it. p. 425. it i* nienlianed, tlut ■■ the Eul 
puring tfaiDugli Kirbf'Maoivde, *ttend«il acddentdly A* 
Doke'i IfM momeDtBi that lie ^ed April 15. 16ST) J^si 
•iity ; and baring no person to direct hia funeral, and the Eail 
beiDg obliged to pursne bis joumej, he engaged i Gibmi, 
E«q.| {a BentLemaB of tortuna, at Welbuine,. near . Kirl>)r. 
Mooriide], to we bim decentlf intertxd ;" a atatement whidi n 
corroborated by Ibe suiting re^Bter (rf' tbe pariah, front which 
the foUnring.bii literal extract. 

16B7, April ITtb, Gorgea Vilan Lord dooke of Booic- 

fkom wantof aUoa^howemv it is not known Inwtuttpart 

depoaited. 

' I wfll on]7-addi tiiat I have enideav<mred to incorpontewith 
n^ nuratiT^ moat ttf the authentic partietdars of the d^at^ ti. 
die Duke of Duckiogfaam, whicb hiTe lieen rectoded, either 
ill bb Tarioua Mf^raphiea, or in the abore mentioned letter Of' 
theEariof Attbd. 

VOL. II. U 
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to bia cotmBenanc* an expressioD so squalid 
aiuS ghastljr, tkat it whs wkh some difficult/ 
Mr. Wolsingham could recognize, in features 
Aas shrunk and fitded, any traces of the 
fiirmeF spirited and princely Buckingham. 
Beside him, on a broken table, lay the imp)^ 
Biaiits of writing he had used but a few hours 
befi»«, an eflbrt to which, Irom tiie rapidly in- 
creasing progress of his distemper, he was now 
HO iMiger ewnpetent. He was able, however, to 
rise in his bed as Mr. WalsJngham approached ; 
aad, extending his hand towards him, he ex- 
daimed in a trembling voice, and with a 
look in which humility, shame, and gratitude, 
were strongly expressed: " this is kindness; 
this is, indeed. Christian forgiveness ! Oh, 
Mr. Walsingham, to what a state of misery 
and wretchedness do you see me reduced 1 for- 
saken not only by the associates of my vice and 
iblly, a deserticm, of which, indeed, I ought 
not to complain; but, save yourself, by all that 
is good and respectable in society. How then 
can I sufficiently thank you, on whom I li^ve 
80 lately endeavoured to infiict the most Berious 
Df injuries, for this unspeakable act of mercy 
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tad benev(d«ice. O tell me, sir, if my poor 
uofoitunate boy be still aliv% if I have yet 
escaped the horrible destiny of adding to the 
black catalc^e of my erimes, that of bong 
the marderei* of my child ?" 

** Yoiu: son, my lord, ia dtill alive," r^died 
Mr.WalEingham, "and not milyao, but better; 
and, I trust, likely to recover." " And floes 
be not lode with abhorrence on the author of 
his being, does he not curse the memory of his 
wretched father?" " He is still ignorant of his 
parents," retamed Mr. Walsiogham; " but 
were the nature of bis affinity lo your Grace 
made known to him, I am certiuB, sudi is the 
goodness <^ his disposition, and such the rect^ 
tude of hb feelings, that^ however shocked and 
heart-broken he might be by the discovery, the 
malediction you allude to, would be the last 
diing to issue &om his lips, or even to enter into 
his mind." " Thank Ood I" exclaimed the Duk^ 
clasping his hands with convul^ve oiergy, while 
he appeared to be addressing a silent prayer te 
Heaven. 

The c(»npoBure whtdi followed this effi>rt, 
induced Mr. Walungham to esquire, if his 
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Grace did not think hitnaelf c^>^le of being 
removed to' a aituaUoi in whidi he could be 
better acabmmodstedt acting at the same time, 
everj bssistdnce; &r this purpose which lay in 
his power. " I conlH, wisb," answered the 
I>iik^ ".if mjristrenigtltwtndd allow of it, tobe 
renun^ toBisbf^hill; |«oald there be attended 
by my old -and fiuthfiil servant, Brian Fair&x; 
but'what," he added, <* does it signify, where 
the guilty Buckingham.' ends' a loathed aild 
despicid^ life? Is not this miserable room good 
enough for the inan who ha« lavished an almost 
r(^- proper^ (Hi! fools, and knaves, on the 
ministers of vice and foIIy» and who is now 
-sttipt ' eveii of the meass -of shielding from 
poverty his own.unforbitiate «bild. Ob, Mr. 
Walsii^ham, that 1 h&d biit now a few of thc 
many thousands vhidi 1 have lemployed to no 
other purpose thstii that of ii^u^g society and 
destroying my own pq8Gei.bP mibd \" ... 

" I do indeed, iooxl .mncevely wish, .my lord,? 
returned Mril'Wal;nngfaaln,.:'^'.lfaat: the wealt]^ 
which Providence entrusted to your care bad 
been better diqM>sed oft' but- as to Edward, I 
call with pleasure aasu^ you, that he, is bot 
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likely to su^r from any iftAt of pectnuary ns^ 
Bonrues; be bss been hitberto ani[4y 3u|)plied 
by' dte affectionate care of his mdther;" ' *< AIss ! 
to what a depth of misery," iirftrrupttd ■ the 
Duke, "has notmyfoiidnessfortliat'&scinBting 
woman reduced me ? The blood of her murdered 
Lord eits heavy on my ebtd ! Yes, even now, 
Mr. Walsingham," he added, struggling with 
&e violence of bis own emo^ns, ^' even now 
is he before me palpable as when he fell'beneath 
my sword!" As he uttered these ^ords^ his 
eyes seemed to follow with- an expression of in- 
describable horrm*, some obscure end fteeting 
object ; and in a fe^ moments, ^ghiiig de^Iy, 
he stmk apparently lifeless on- his {^ow. 

It was but the temporary adian^on of op- 
pressed nature, and he soon awoke to a sense of 
renewed misery. He looked, boweVefi morfe 
composed ; and Mr. Walsingham, ^adly seized 
tli6 opportunity of pUcing before him the doo- 
trioes, the duties, and the consolations of re- 
l^On. The result was sncb as every good tnan 
would wish; he became calm, tfanquil, and 
even resigned, and though gradually gettbg 
u 3 
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weaker* he was l«ft by hU iiiaid in the evemag, 
after protauing to see hiw on the Hacceediog 
day, in a frame (rf* mind much better prepared 
for the changs about to take place, than could 
have been snrmised from the tenor of his 
pastlU*. 

fi&. Walsingham had takoi care to dispatch 
the same servant who had been sent to Rivatils 
inunediatdy for Mr. Brian Furfax, who reached 
Kirby the following evening j he found the 
JDuke &>t dacliniqgt yet be knew him, looked 
earnestly at him, but ctnild not speak. A few 
QDestions were then put by this gentleman to 
one of the bystanders, a person <d* f^parent 
respectalaU^, (for curiosity, or a better motive^ 
had by this time attracted some of the ne^h- 
bouring gentry to the chamber of the dying 
noliJeman,) as to what had been done^ and if 
bis Qrace had intimiUed any wish or direction 
prerions tfi his loss of speech. He was thm 
informed, that Mr. Walsingharo, of RivaaU^ 
had been with him that morning and the pre- 
icedmg day ; and that to him he had probf^ly 
)uifok]ed his mind, but that to some questions 
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which had been lately asked him concerning his 
«8tates, he had, ^ther from inability or aversion 
to the Eul^ect, returned no answer. 

As be appeared, bowever, somewhat revired 
Aordy after Mr. Fair&i's arrival, he was asked 
by one of die persons who stood near lum, if 
he would have a Roman Catholic priest f to 
which he answered widi great veboneice, ** No> 
jwl" and seemed greatly disturbed and in- 
dignant at the question having been pujU Mr, 
Fair&x then approached him, and taking hita 
affectionately by the hand, enquirttd, U* he woold 
have the miniater soit for ; to which he .calmly 
refdied, *' Yes, pray SMid for him ; send ior 
Mr. Walsingbam," a request which was iusUntly 
ccHuplied with. 

It had been, indeed, the expressed wiiii of 
that gendeman to be immediately sent for, in 
case the Duke should so ior recover as to ask to 
see him, and he therefore hastened tb his assist- 
ance on tlie &rat intelligence of his revival- By 
bis bed"ude he found, to his great surprise, the 
Eari of Arran, who accidentally passing thnn^h 
Kizby-Moorside, had been informed of the 
inelaQcholy situation of his Grace, and veiy 
V 4. 
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ImmaoelT'dBtBniiined to pay him evitey atieatioa 
in bis power. By tfaia noblemui was Mr. Wai- 
singfaam receired widi . great reelect ; and . the 
' latter '.percedving the Duke perfectly sensible, 
utS-at the same'tinie desirous of every ^^tutl 
aid, Ve performed the office eqotned hy> Uie 
diafc^ fais Grace 'derontly att^iding'toit, aikl 
ree^uig the sacrament with every mark of cod- 
tritimi. Exhausted, howevcar, by the effi>rti he 
■socm again became apeeoble^ and, after.Ungeiv 
ing for a few hours, expired oiji :the mght of the 
IBth April, 1687. ' 

. The Earl havit^ witnessed the last moments 
«( the penitont sufferer, and being oUiged to 
fnitsiie his jonmey, took Iub leave of Mr. Wat- 
Bingham, but not without expressing hisfidmi' 
ntieb of bis : conduct ' towards the deceased 
iiolaleman, and hisTegret at not bdng able to 
aflbrd him ' Atrtber ' aid ; but adding, that he 
-lAibtild caU,'in bisway,'On his flrieiid Mr. GSwoo 
(^Wdbnme, near Kirtrj'^ who would, be waa 
certam, fiwn hia veinedtentation, very wiUin^y 
■ffn him ev«y assistance that m^ht be required^ 
in' seeiilg tbe onoe q)Iebdid, botnow oliBost 
defiferted'Buckuighaih, 'decently iDterred. 
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The fiinerat, in &ct, took place two.days afta 
the departure of the Earl of Arran, and the 
remains of the Diike were fcdiowed to an hum- 
ble and nndistinguished grave in the church- 
yard of Kirby Moorside, by the only person, 
perhaps, who, from any sentiment of past 
regard, could drop a tear upon hb tomb, his 
old and &lthful servant, Brian Fairfax ! affording 
an awful and memorable proof of the nothing- 
ness of all human wealth and power, when, as in 
(his instance, unaccompanied by any operating 
sense of virtue uid religion. 

IVom the contemplation of thb painfill and 
humiliating scebe, let us now, once mor^ turn 
our ettendoQ to the cottage of the Rye, where 
Edward, under the directing influence of Mr. 
Walsingham, aided, as it was, by the soothing 
end afiectionate attentions of AdeUne, was 
slowly .but efi^tusilly' recovering from the coo- 
sequences of his late disaster. 

It was difficult, indeed, to ascertun to which 
of these-parties his convalescrace was the object 
of inost soiidtudfe; for Ittr. WalsiDgham, who 
had ever kept up a regular correspondence with 
the Countess of ^rewsbury!, had been from 
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recent eTents, very importunately ui^ed by Uwt 
lady fbr admU^on to ber goo; an interview which 
be had hitherto sedulously endeavoured to pre- 
vent, justly ^prafaensive, that the emotion which 
must necessarily arise from the recognition of 
his parentage, mi^t, under his then circum- 
stances of fever and excitement, prove, if not 
suddenly fiitalt at least imminently dangerous. 
He had promised, however, that, as soon as his 
health would with safely admit of it, he would 
no longer be an obstacle to their meeting ; and 
he was now, importuned as he had been by 
the almost diuly solicitations of the Countess, 
anxiously awaiting the period when he mighty 
without risque to tbe son, gratify the inclinatifms 
of the mother. 

It was not long after the death of the Duke 
befiire this period arrived, when it was deemed 
necessary, as a delicate and preparatory step* 
that Edward should learn the history of his 
birth from the lips of his guardian. 

The communic^on was nude in the manner 
least likely to wound his feelings ; but many of 
the circumstances connected with the Duke's 
intrigue with Lady Shrewsbury, had been mat- 
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tws of snch public ootorie^, Uiot even secluded 
as Edward had been from nil intercourse with 
general socie^» it was scarcely possible he should 
be ignor&Dt of them; aod the astonisliment, 
therefore, the indignation and distress of the 
poor youth, when he learnt who his parents 
were, may be more readily imagined than 
described. The recollection, however* of bis 
having been mercifully saved frtnn the guilt 
of patricide ; the knowledge that his father's 
death -bed, however cheerless and forlorn as to 
all human comforts, had not been altc^etfaer 
unvisited by those consolations which religion 
holds forth to sincere, though tardy, contrition ; 
jthe assurance repeatedly given hira by Mr. 
Walsingham, that his mother had been long 
and truly repentant of the crime «4iidi faad 
Stfuned her youth, and precipitated her husband 
to an early grave; contribnted in a great measure 
to Butigate the bitterness of the discovery, and 
to prqiare his mind for an interview which would 
otherwise have beim, on every account, and in 
the highest d^ree, painful and bumiliadng. 

Lady Shrewsbury had been one of the most 
beautiful and interesting women of the gay and 
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vtduptDOUS court of Cbailes the Second ; and 
though ^ame and sorrow more than time, had 
committed maay rava^, both on her person 
and features, she was yet graceful- with regard 
to the former, and in the latter still retfdned 
many traces of that fascinating expression nrfiich 
had laid the foundation of her earliest misfortunes. 
She had been now nearly ten years married to 
iier second husband, George Rodney bridges, 
son of .Sir Thomas Bridges of Kdnsham Abbey, 
<M Somersetshire ; a connexicai which, from the 
re^Mclability <^ Oa» gentleman, o^red to tlie 
world 1 no mean proof of the refbnned character 
nfthe: ConotesB. 

By this marriflge she had a soa, who was 
deetined to survive ber nearly half a century*, 
and, - as it was known to few that , she had ever 
bad a child by the Du^e of Buckingham, and 
of .these all, save'Mr. Walsingham, and oQ9 or 

* For MKne. account of the family of Bridges, and their 
coBoeiioiu, see Censura literaria, vol. iL pp. 338 — 339. It 
Bfatnuid, ibtt diis Ma c^ the CotuMMi cf Shrewdiiu? "bj 
ber hit buriiuM], lived at Anngton, near 'Wincheiter, ittuiib 
dty he long represented in Parliament, and dying in 1751, 
■ged "73, left hii eitatei la hi» remote cousin, the late Dnke of 
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two more, bdiered him to be dead, it became 
desirable foe her present d<Hnest)c comfort and 
peace of mind, and in prqwrtitHi as it seemed 
likely to be etSedteAt that, Qcmsidering th« cir- 
cumstances which had accompanied her conr 
Oexion with the Duke, this result of their amour 
mi^t remain as much as possible a secT^ . 

She had, therefore, when informed of Mr. 
Walsingbam's. intended migration to Wales, and 
more especially unce' the death of tbe.Doke 
had deprived her (^ some delusiTe hopes of 
patnHiage which she had long cherished through 
his means in fevour of :£dward, not only highly 
^proved of the [4an,..but gare every &dlicy 
which laid in htr power to its prompt and 
effectual execution. .It bad been. her earnest 
wish, . as we have jUst fdiserved, ever since the 
indispontion of Edward, t9 procure .an. inter- 
new with him, and now ^t his departure fi^Mi 
RvvauJx WAS fixed upon, and she had also kamt, 
from quQsUoning Mr, Wal^ingham, that he hod 
often suffered much fcitm the mystery which 
hung over hb birth, she not only, gave a com- 
mission to. that gen^ienwi -fi^t.an immediate 
disclosure, but hastened wilh all the fond affect 
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tion of a mother to meet him, convinced fi-otrt 
what she knew of the education and disposition 
of Edward, that the stq> she was about to tak^ 
would lead to nothing intrnsiTe or impradetit 
on his part. 

It had beei^ indeed the peculiar wish of 
Edward, ever since he had learnt to whom he 
owed his b^ng, to avoid, ss much as possilde, all 
recognidon of his origin by the world. He 
felt no pride or pleasure in has affinity to rank, 
when sullied by the stains of gnilt; and though 
he looked forward, tfierefore, with regret at 
the idea of leaving the beautiinl scenery of 
Rivaulx, yet he bdietd the hour approach with- 
out a murmur, when, after hb interview with 
Lady Shrewsbury should be past, he might 
commence that journey, which would, in all 
probalMlity, place him beyond the reach of 
curiosity and enquiry; sn exemption whicb be 
had every day more and more reason to appre- 
hend, was BO longer to be hoped for even in the 
secluded valUes of the Rye. 

To be allowed to assume the name of Walsing- 
faam ; to be tadtly considered as the relative 
of tliat wise and good man ; to be the stay 
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and consolation of his old age, and to share 
tbis soothing ofiBce with Adeline XJaellyn, 
were now Ae objects nearest to his heart. Yet 
did he feel no commoa interest and anxie^ at 
the idea of an ^iproacbing meeting wiUi ber, 
who, however criminal in many re;^>ects had 
been her conduct, bad watched, with tender- 
ness, bis in&nt years, and bad placed him un- 
der the protection of one who had, in every 
point of view, proved bimself so admir^ly 
calculated to discharge the noblest duties of 
instruction and example. 

It was towards the middle of May, and about 
a month after tlie decease of the Duke of Buck- 
iogbam, that one morning, as the family was 
sitdj^ down to break&st, the expected carri^e 
drove up to the cottage of the Rye, and the 
same lady who had fifteen years before biong^t 
Edwud a mere child to the spot, ■ re-entered " 
the humble dwelling of the man who had 
snatched her and her in&nt from a premature 
grave, and who had formed the o£&pring of 
her unfortunate attadiment for all that virtue 
could approve, or partial fondness could suggest. 

Agitated, pide, and trembling, she was con- 
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ducted bj* Mr, Walsingfaam into bis study, ana 
here, after an interesting preparatory convers- 
ation of a leitf minutes, Edward was allowed 
to attend her. 

Much as the Countess bad beard from hts 
guardian of tbe person and .manijers , of her 
son, yet bad she formed to herself no idea of 
him so pleasing and prepossessing as that which 
bis entrance now ccmveyed. It was true be 
was pal^ and Aomewbatemaiciated, tbe cQQ$e- 
quences of bis bite indispoidtion, but thote.even 
added to the expression of feeling apd sensibil- 
ity that at all tames marked, bis .countwapce, 
bnt wbi(^ were now most pow^rfiiUy extited ;, 
and, as be bent the knee before ber^ she thought, 
sbe had never, even in ib6 most polished ranks 
of sodety, beheld form or features more im- 
pressive. 

Nor was Edward less surprised and dfiected 
by the sight of her whom be had alpit^t iuvo-. 
iuntaiily associated witb tbe thought of broken 
vows and licentious .passion. There was, in 
fiw:t« in tbe present tq^t^aicapce of Lady Shrews-^ 
bury, much that might faave won upon tbe pity 
of a perfect stranger, so humiliated and heart- 
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broken did she stand in the presence of a son, 
whom she well knew must, as well from the very 
tenor of his education, as from the sense of de- 
gradation accompanying his birtb, have passed 
a bitter and unqualified censure on her former 
conduct. It was, indeed, this unquestionable 
proof of self-conviction, this mixture of shamCi^ 
remorse, and tenderness, that alternately flushed 
and rendered pale the yet beautiful though 
faded features of the Countess, which disarmed 
Edward of every harsh or ungracious feeling ; 
and which, while she wept over him with un- 
restrained affection, suffered no other emotions 
to touch his breast, save those of filial love and 
generous compassion. 

Anxiously and ap[Hrehensively, in short, as 
the meeting had, in many respects, been con- 
templated by both parties, its result was in the 
highest degree soothing and consolatory to each. 
To Edward it had presented a mother, whose 
imager penitent, a^cdonale, and tender, would, 
though durable as life itself, no longer recur 
mingled with any dark or revoltmg association; 
and to the Countess it had brought the blest 
assurance, that the child whose earliest in&ncy 
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she had t^ided, and which sorrov had but the 
more eadeared to her, would never curse his 
erring modier, but, as he breathed a prayer for 
her forgiveness in another worlds would drop a 
tear to her memory in this. 
. Reluctandy, therefore, and as b matter of 
stem necessity, did they sutHnit to that sepa- 
ration wbichimperious circumstances demanded. 
It was in aU probal»lity to separate for ever, 
and Nature just restored to those feelings which 
constitute her best and purest enjoyments, felt 
the disruption with pn^rtjonate pain. 

It was not, however, until eveiy thing hod 
bewi arranged for a future correspondence, and 
her I^yship had seen and admired, and ap- 
proved, the lovely and innocent Adeline, that 
Edward and the too celebrated Countess of 
Shrewsbury ported — to meet no more ! 

It now merely remained, to carry into exe- 
caUoQ the plan which had been formed by Mr. 
Walungham for their residence in Wales ; but 
this was a task accompanied by so many natural 
SOTTows and regtets, thrt anxious as Edward 
had been on some accounts for the expedition, 
it was entered upon, even by him, with great 
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reluctancy, and only after many delays. By 
Mr. Walsin^^iom himself, who was rbtumuig 
to bis ostiTe land, it could not be contemplated 
without pain ; ibr he hod long become attached 
to the beautiful, scenery of the Rye, and the 
hours which he had passed within its bosom, 
had been those of literary ease and calm enjoy- 
ment.' It seemed, bowerer, a necessary step; 
for, in consequence of the incidents which had 
ately occared, curiosity and enquiry were on 
the wing ; and even setting aside Uie delicacy 
which was due to the Countess Irom the cha- 
racter of her new connections, he well knew 
that Edward's peace of mind, exquisitely sen- 
sitive as he had experienced it to be on the sub- 
ject, would be perpetually liable to be broken in 
upon by the breath of caliunny, and the yrim- 
pers of detraction. He endeavoured, therefore, 
as much as possible, to reconcDe his young 
friends to the pilgrimage they were about to 
ondertake; representing to Edward, indepen- 
dent of the vexations to which he was himself 
aware be should be frequently exposed in his 
presmt situation, the deference wUdi he owed 
to the wishes of his mother, and recalMng to 
X 2 
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Ae afEectionate heart of Adding Uie gratifi- 
cation whicb, in his dying momenta, Lluellyn 
had seemed to feel from his knowledge of their 
intention to retire to Wales. 

To Edward, whose chid" ddight had been for 
years to roam unrestrained through the^lou 
and woods of Rivaubc, to trace the windings of 
its rapid stream, or wandering at eve among 
the nuns of its ancient Abbey, to mark with 
wistful eyes the last &int glories of the setting 
sun, the separaljon was Uke that of parting with 
a deax and trusted friend; nor could Adeline 
forget, that, in all hnmas probability, she should 
never again retrace the green valleys of Rose- 
dale, or revisit the hallowed turf where slept 
the remains of her bdoved parents. This last 
.idea was peculiarly distressing to her; for, 
.thou^ a walk of some miles distant from Ri- 
vaulx, she might be said to have almost haunted 
the beautiful little burial ^ound of Ktrkdale, 
where, in conformity to a Welsh custom, which 
she had often heard her father praise, she had 
planted round the graves of Lluellyo and Ade- 
line, all the flowers and sweet-scented shrubs 
vhich the season could afford ; and who, she 
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thought, when I am gone, will t^id these lovely 
Bowers, or, when they shall have withered on 
the tuif they now adorn, shall.replace them with 
an added tear? 

It was after an excursion of this kind, on. an 
evening at the close of May, that returning Xo 
the cottage of the Ry^ she re-entered it by Jlie 
little book-room of Mr. Walsingham, ih^ door 
of which stood invitingly open to the tawn. It 
was emp^, and fatigued by the length of her 
walk, she sate herself down to inhale the fresh- 
ness of the breezy which, mannnring throu^ 
a group of lilacs, bore their delicious perfume 
to her senses, and, after waving lightly, as it 
passed, her clustered hair, now heavy with the 
dew of evening, sighed as it swept round the 
apartment. 

The melody was sweet but sad ; and as, lost 
in reverie she sate listening to its varied undu- 
lations, th^ rose suddenly commingled with 
other, and with dearer tones ; for the gale had 
stolen to the harp of Lluellyn, where it lay 
reclined against the wall ; it had breathed upon 
its softest chords, itfaad awakened its most pltun- 
tive sounds ; — they came to the ear of Adeline 
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like die voice <^ the deported, and she burst 
intotears! 

The inddent, thou^ unimportant in iteelf, 
was long remembered by Adeline with a deep 
and mournful delist ; it had sunk into her very 
heart ; and when time had, in some measure 
soAqied the bitterness of her sorrow, but while 
it bad yet left the lily unmingled on her cheek, 
it was a tweet and soothing employment to 
mentoralize ber fe^ings on this occosioii, to 
record tbetn in the cbann of numbers, to ad^ 
these to one of tbe most simple and touching of 
bee Welsh airs, and to cbU them by the oadear- 
ing tide of 

THE HARF OF LLUEIXVlf. 

'Twos Jtot thy voicei sweet l»eath of Even ; 
T^i^sfi plaintiTe notss came not fnup thee : 
My Father, borne od gales from beaven, 
Hath touched yon murmuring harp for me . 

Yes, Bard beloved ! still dear thou art, 
As when I led thy step with sighs : 
Dear as the EtreamH that warm this heart, 
Dear as the light that cheers these eyes ! 
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' My rrieadi 1 ibej tawck my uiguisb deep. 
And ask, aa tears my grief betray, 
Why art thou iad| why dost thou weep ? 
Daughter of Lludlyn, say. 

And canst thou, Edward, ask with them 
Why fades from this wan cheek its glow — 
The atormH that crush the noble stem, 
How shall they spare the budding bough ? 

The day of their departure at length arrivedt 
when the valley of the Rye, its bumble but en- 
deared cottage, its woods, Its waters, and its 
ruins, were to be exchanged for the wilds of 
Snowden, or the green recesses of Mona. It 
was a day of undissembled sorrow to the pea- 
santry of Rivaulx ; they had venerated the cha- 
racter of Mr. Walsingham ; they had duly, in- 
deed, and almost hourly, been benefited by his 
kindness, his cbsrily, his advice, and Uieyfelt that 
they had lost in him the protection of a common 
parent. Edward also, though somewhat shy and 
reserved, had, &om the mildness and benevolence 
of his disposition, been a general &vourite ; but 
for Adeline, who had been with them not a 
twelvemonth, there had been felt an attachment, 
X 4 
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whose rapid growtli could only be accounted 
for frtHD die peculiaritlei of ber situation, com- 
bined as they were with singular beau^ of 
person, and as singolar sweetness of t^nper, 
and simpUd^ of address. , There is always to 
J>e found in the artless and unsophisticated 
breast, a natural leaning towards what is tender 
and romantic, and Adeline had come amongst 
them, and had continued to keep alive their 
interest in the way best calculated to impress 
their feelings. She had at first appeared a 
lovely and innocent boy, the guide and only 
remaining child of a poor and blind old man, a 
minstrel, white with age^ yet of language and 
manners beyond his seeming station. And 
vhea, soon after, it was discovered that she had 
assumed the habiliments of the other sex, in 
order only that she might more e£^tually and 
securely discharge her filial duties, the com- 
passion which had been before awakened, was 
now mingled with and heightened by love and 
adnuration, emotions to which, the death of 
LIuellyn, a character which, though beyond 
th&t comprehension, bad often called forth 
their wonder and esteem, the attachment of 
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Edward, and, above all, the licentious persecu- 
tion of Buckingham had powerfully contnbuted. 
They followed, therefore, their friends and 
benefitctors for several miles on Uieir road, and ' 
when they were, at length, ccHnpelled to par^ to 
turn and bid them farewd, perhaps for ever, 
their grief was such as completely to show how 
much thejr hearts had been won. To most c^ 
them, along with much good advice, litde re- 
membrances and commissions had been given ; 
and, among the rest, Adeline bad engaged a 
beautifiil girl about twelve years of age, to visit 
monthly the tomb of Lluellyn, to see that its 
turf was kept neat and untoncbed, and to che- 
rish and renew the flowers and plants which 
covered and surrounded it; promising that, 
when she returned, the little pension she had 
now conferred should be increased, in propor- 
tion to the care and attention which bad been 
shown. 

It was the wish of Mr. Walsin^^iam, (hi 
entoing the Isle <^ Anglesea, to visit the tomb 
of his parrats at Fentrathmon, thence to pass 
on to Llsnvechell, and to close his pilgrimage 
near the once princely halls of Aber&aw. 
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He hod, as he had liiliy expected, found at 
the two former of tliese places, no relative sur- 
viving, and he, there&re, after a few days 
mouroftilly, though not ungratefully occupied, 
in retracing the scenes of his in&ncy and youth, 
proceeded to Aberfraw. 

Here^ no sooner had it been made known that 
the daughter of Uuellyn was amongst them, dian 
the relations and few remuniug friends of the 
deceased bard assembled to receive her. The 
former, though long &llen from their high estaCe^ 
from wealth, and power, and fame, were y^ 
respect^e, though in coofined circumstances; 
th^ felt that they were the descendants of the 
Lords of Mona, and they had aspired to think 
and act accordingly. To both had the Minstrel 
of Aberiraw, in times long past, been dear, and 
they united to welcome his only rerawning child 
with every manifestation of kindness and coi>- 
diali^. 

They were delighted, indeed, with her person 
and her manners ; they listened to her, as she 
sung to the harp of Lluellyn, with tears of joy ; 
for they were the tones, the veiy strains to which 
thdr heuls had reqionded in the days of that 
2* 
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youtl), and the memory of the inend and for- 
mer companion came rushing on their minds 
with all the endearing recollections of the morn- 
ing of life. 

Nor had they forgotten the favourite pupil of 
their poet, young Walsingham of Llanvechell, 
though it was with some difficulty that they 
could recognize, in the dignified deportment of 
the aged clergyman, the once enthusiastic as- 
pirant to the honours of the Bardic Circle. 

It was amidst these tinends, surrounded by 
the bllen and impoverished, but sUIi honoured 
reliqnes of the house of Lludlyn, that Adeline 
became the wife of her beloved Edward ; an 
nniffli wfiidi fulfilled the promise it had ^ven, 
and which, alike blest and blessing, saw all 
mthin its field o£ influence enjoying as mucih 
peace' and o(MuR>rt as the tenure of bum^iiit^ 
will allow. 

If B tear would sometime^ trickle down the 
cheek of Adeline, or a si^ esc«^ from Inward, 
it was when they thought on the once pleasant 
flehls of Rose<^e, and the deeprwooded valley 
of dia Rye. 
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No. XXII. 

1 love the altar of my Sires, 

Old as mj country's rocks of ttetA -, 
And as I join its sacred fires. 

The present Deity I feel.— 
Mine is no solitary choice, 

See here the seal of saints impress'd ; 
The prayer of millions swells my voice, 

The mind of ages fills my breast. 

CUKNIKGHAM. 

There cannot, be a spectacle more productiTe 
of delight to the heart of a good man, than to 
witness his fellow-creatures assembled in the act 
of socio/ worship; to see them, from a conscious 
sense of their mutual wants and infirmities, and 
of their joint dependance on Him who made 
them all, confessing their many transgressions, 
deprecating the just indignation of their God, 
imploring his assistance, and returning their 
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grateful thanks for the numerous blessings which 
bare already been vouchsafed them. 

He who best knows how to appredote the 
value of solitary supplication, who has felt how 
soothing and consolatory it is, how essential to 
his happiness and well-bein^ both here and 
hereafter, that he should, under the privacy of 
his own roof, frequently seek the presence of 
that Almighty Being who has promised to relieve 
the wants, and succour the distress of those who 
draw near to him through the mediation of bis 
blessed Son, is, at tbe same time, best prepared, 
from tbe knowledge of bis own relation to the 
D^ty, to enter with ardour into all those feel- 
ii^ which, wben mingling with his brethren in 
the temple of their mutual Father, should bind 
us not only to our Creator, but to each, other, 
unitji^ with ties nevw to be separated the lore 
of God and man- 
It would seem scarcely possiUe, indeed, for 
any human beinj^ when forming part of a pubUc 
congregation, to commence the prayer which 
has been lefl us for a model by our Saviour, 
without feeling fWim its opening words, from 
the emphatic and endearing expression " Our 
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leather," all that devotional fervour, that glowing 
philanthropy, that love, and chari^, and 
hutnili^, which social worship was intended to 
convey. 

It is, in &ct, whilst thus snrrotuided by those 
who are, like himself engaged in the adoration 
and supplication of the Author of all things, 
that the Christian, whatever be his station in 
this life, may imbibe the most delightful, satis- 
&ctory, and correct views of the paternal good- 
ness of the D^ty, and of the feelings which 
should regulate his own conduct, and that of his 
fellow -worshippers, with r^ard to each other. 

Assembled together as the children of one 
<x>mmon parent, and in the act of imploring his 
forgiveness and protection, of which we all alike 
stand in need ; conscious that in a few years all 
that now serves to mark the distinctions of rank, 
and wealth, and power, will be no more ; that be- 
fore Him from whom we issued, and who mode 
us what we are, we shall soon be called, stripped 
of every thing adventitious, and with no clum 
save that which faith and piet^ can prefer ; how, 
on cwuiderations such as these, most all the 
emotions of pride and envy, of vanity and am- 
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bition, sink within, ns ! We look around and 
bqhold the young and old, the rich and poor, 
tjie strong and weak, alike prostrate before the 
throne of Him who views his o£^ring with an 
equal eye ; who formed us from the same dust, 
who breathed into our nostrils the same breath 
of Uf^ and who receives us as the children of 
the same redemption. Is it passible that, believ- 
ing this, and engaged, as we must then be, in 
mutually praying for the temporal and eternal 
wel&re of each other, we can suffer any emo- 
tions but those which spring from love and 
gratitude, to enter within our breasts ? 

Can the lowly man who reflects on these 
things, and who feels that, here at least, in the 
house of prayer, and in the presence of Him 
who descended to preacli tbe Gospel to the 
poor, he is on a level with the rich and lordly 
of the earth, can he any longer repine at dis- 
tinctions thus transient in their nature, and 
which, while necessary here for the veiy trial 
of his &ith and love, are to vanish with the 
W(»-ld which gave them birth ? Or Can be, the 
associate in his petitions, the man of wealth 
and title, who is kneeling at the same altar, and 
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preferring the same fi)nn of supplication, and 
who must, therefore, be conscious of the same 
tniths) any longer look down with fastidiousaess 
and pride upon one who, though bowed to the 
very earth by want, may shortly be his com- 
panion before the judgment-seat of God, and 
with claims to mercy far transcending those, 
perhaps, which he shall ever offer? 

No: it is here, if any where, that that ku- 
mility of spirit to which the kingdom of Heaven 
has been promised, is to be found and cherished ; 
it is amid the assembly of persons of all ranks 
and conditions, prostrate before the throne of 
Graces with one common sense of their mutual 
wants and infirmities, and kneeling together as 
" fellow-servants of the Lord," that it is felt in 
all its purity and power ; and it is of the bless- 
ed effects of prayer thus meekly, and with tfae 
united fervoiu- of thousands, presented through 
Him who has promised to be " where two or 
three are gathered together," that we may say, 
in the beautiful enthusiasm of the poet, and in 
the heart-felt conviction of every humble par- 
taker of social VMrship ; 
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Oh pRAYSK ! thou mine of things unknown,. 

Who can be poor possessing th^ ? 
I^ou wert a fount of joy alone, 

Better than worlds of gold could be : 
Were I bereft of all beside, 

That bears the form or name of bliss, 
t yet were rich, what will betide, 

If God in mercy leave me this ! 

ECMESTOH. * 

Such, indeed, ore the unspeakable comfbrts 
which hare been felt to flow from rightly parti-^ 
cipating in the spirit of public worship, that, in 
the best and purest ages of Christianity, he who 
would not rather lose life itself than relinquish 
the blessings of this communion, was held to 
have forftdted the very name of a disciple. 
" Even in the sharpest persecutions," says 
Archbishop Potter, " whoever did not chuse to 
endure the most cruel death rather than pre- 
serve his life by absenting himself (from public 
worship), was thought unworthy to be called 
a Christian." 
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Nor «TW in tbe present times, stained as 
tb^ are with a wid«-spreading dduge of 
■cepticism and impie^, are diere wanting thoij; 
sands, nay, I would &in hope millions, who, 
luving habitually enjoyed the hallowed sympa- 
thies and consolations which attend on public 
prayer, would consider the deprivation of its 
rites as the greatest misfortune which could 
occur to them on this side the grave ; who, iu 
allusioa to that resigned tone aad temper of 
mind, and that sweet influence of derotioaal 
gratiliide and unswerving iaith, which they have 
so often experienced in the temfde of their 
Saviour, may truly and from heart-&lt coh- 
vidiOD say, — 

There ia a m/m, the poor in tjtirit know. 
That softens sorrow, and that sweetens woe ; 
There is a peace, that dwells within the breast, 
Vnieu all without is stormy and distreet ; 
Here is a Hght diat gilds the darkest hour. 
When dangers thicken, and when troubles low'r : 
Tliat calm td &idi, and hope, and lore is given ; 
That peace remains' when all beside is riven; 
That ligkt shines down to man, direct from Heaven. 

ESMESTOM. 
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To him who bss in esrly life been taught to 
value and to feel th« innttmasble blessings 
which take tJieir soaree from soei^ worship, 
but whom vice and gn^t hare long separated 
from the communion of the good ; to him who 
has thus deviated from the paA of peace, and 
who, having expeHeneed theliitilhiyof i^ worldly 
enjoyments, has been ted by sorrow and con- 
trition to re-seek the altar of his sires, how de- 
lightful must be the return to the bosom of his 
church ! It is a transit, in iact, from all that 
can perturb and agonize the soul, to associations 
breathing but of joy and love ; it is a re-access 
to the hord of life, more refreshing to the 
burthened mind than " fountains to the thirsty 
in a parched land." 

Of the return of such a waoderer from the 
congregation of the fiuthfiil, wid of the feelings 
which may be supposed to have glon«d within 
his bosom on re-entering die ciiyreh of his 
fathers; we have an admirable picture in the 
following ktvely and pathetic lines. 

People of the living God ! 

I have RouKht the world around, 

PafliB of sin and sorrow trod, 

Peace and comfort no when found : 
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Now to you my spirit tunu, 
Turns— a fugitive imblest, 
Brethren 1 where your altar bunu , 
O receive me to your rest. 

Lonely I no long^ roam 
. . Like the cloud, the wind, the wave ; 

Where you dwell shall be my home. 
Where you die shall be my grave. 
Mine the God whom you adore, 
Your Redeemer shall be mine ; 
£arth can fill my soul no more, 
Every idol I resign. 

Tell me not of gain and loss, 
Ease, enjoyment, pomp, and power ; 
Welcome poverty and cross. 
Shame, reproach, affliction's hour ! 
-^^ " Follow me !" — I know thy voice, 
JesuB, Lord ! thy steps I see ; 
' Now I take thy yoke by choice, 
IJght thy burthen now to me. 

MONTOOMBHT. 

That a deep and durable, attachment should 
be felt for the very place where from oar earliest 
years we have been wont to share the grfitifica- 
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■tioDs resulting from social worship, is a senti- 
ment natural to tlie constitutioii of man, and 
one, indeed, that is almost involuntarily expe- 
rieneed ibr every spot which has in any con- 
siderable degree been connected with great and 
interesting impressions. With what glowing 
enthusiasm, for instance, do we trace the scene 
which has become illustrions as the once-chosen 
abode of patriotic virtue or intellectual emi- 
nence ; and wiUi what feelings of tender r^^t 
and affectionate veneration do we hnger within 
the walls which bring back to memory the love 
and protecting kindness of those who were the 
guardians of our inlancy and youth ! And shall 
we not entertain an equally fond and fervid 
regard for that sacred roof beneath which, even 
from the first opening of the reasoning powers, 
we have been accustomed to pour out our hearts 
in communion with our God, and in concert 
with all those who are dear to us as kindred, 
friends and neighbours ? It is an association, in 
fact, which, as founded on feelings which ought 
to be beyond all others interesting to humanly, 
has been felt with more than common strength 

■ by the wise and good throughout every age of 
Y 3 
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Kriptiira record : tot, wBTing 9tety other source 
of local sympathy, how a it poaa&H* not to 
cxperiaace the most prOfoond Teneratlon and 
attacbiDoit tot the Bonetuary to which the [»e- 
Bcnoec^the Dei^ has boen pecoliariy promifled, 
and when the ^ei tthidi falmd uxth and hearen 
are placed fiablj as it wcra before lU^ in ^ 
thair ^recC and immediate relations ? 

Such* indeed, among the Isnt^ites of old, 
was the fiwoe and mflnenca of &is affection for 
the tcm{de in which they worsbifyped thdr God ; 
•o indissolubl; associated was It in their hearts 
with ereiy thouf^ht and sentHnent of religion, 
that the best and most devotions} of their bards, 
their sweet and pathetic psalmi&t, has spoken of 
It in terms which for energy, and beauty, and 
taidemess, have no where a parallel. How 
amiable, says the inspired son of Solomon : -— 

1 How amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord 
of hosts I 

S My soul tongeth, yea even fainteth for the 
courts of the Lord : my heart and my flesh 
■hdnteth for the living God. 

S Yea the sparrow bath found an house ; and 
the ring-dove a nest for herself, where she may 
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t»y lur youDg ; ev«n thine altars, O Lord of 
hosts, my KiDg, and my God. 

4 Blflsnd are they that dwcU ia thine 

10 For a day in thy eofirts is better tbau a 
thoaaand : I had rather be a door-keeper ui the 
house of my Ood, Chan dwell in the tents of 
wickedaeas. Fsaxh Ixxxir. 

David is genially supposed when he wrote 
these lines to have been deprived of all means of 
access to the temple ; and we may [ucture to our* 
Aelveshiasufferin^iob^g denied that which wa« 
allowed even to the Inrds of the air ; a privilege 
too which, in his estimation, was above all price; 
for << it is evidently tbe design of the third verse 
of this passage," observes the admirable Bishop 
Home, " to inttmate to us, that in the houses 
and at the altar of God, a &ithfid soul findeth 
freedcm from care and sorrow, quiet of mind, 
and gladness of spirit; like a bird that has 
secured a little mansion for the reception and 
education of her young. - And there is no 
heart," he adds, " endued with sensibility, 
which doth not bear its testimony to the ex- 

T i 
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iquuite beauty and propriety, of this affecting 

Of the ferveiu^ of attachment which bad 
bound the whole nation of Israel, as if with the 
love of one man, to their first and more glorious 
temple ; and of the strength of those asaociations 
in which bad orig^ated their enthusiastic sor- 
row, when its beauties were recalled to their 
minds, we have an exquisite picture in the Book 
of Ezra. The pro|Aet is describing the efect 
which the laying the foundation of the new 
temple had produced on the feelings of those 
who had just returned from a long and mourafiil 
exile in a foreign land, of those who had " hung 
their harps upon the willows," and had ** sate 
down and wept by the waters of Babylon ;" and 
while he paints the raptures of the young who 
had no recollection of the former building, be 
represents the aged as overwhelmed with grief, 
as recalling with tears the memory of the ancient 
sanctuary, where they had so often worshipped 
with their fathers, and been blessed in the pre- 
sence of Jehovah. *' AH the people," he says, 

• Commenlaty on the Psalms, Svo. 3d. I'dition, voL ii. p. 77- 
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** shouted with a great shout, when they praised 
the Lord, because the foundation of the house 
of the Lord was laid. But the aQcient men who 
had seen the first house, when the foundation 
of this house wns laid before their eyes, wept 
with a loud voice : and many shouted for joy. 
So that the people could not discern the noise 
of the shoot o( joy from the noise of the weep- 
ing." • 

It must be erident, however, that the force 
and influence of this partiality for the place in 
which we have been accustomed to attend the 
public worship of our country, will depend upon 
various particulars, partly arising from our own 
modes and habits of thinking, and partly from 
extrinsic drcumstances. Experience, indeed, 
seems clearly to prove, that it is not beneath the 
roof of the gorgeous cathedral, however imposing 
may be its architecture, or within the walls of 
the populous city, however numerous may be 
its temples, that this sentiment of devodon to 
the altar of our Others is most powerfully felt 
It is to the Village Church that we must 

* Ena, chap. lii. vsr. 11—13. 
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(brect onr steps, if we wi^ to lecognoe, in al> 
its strength and beautf, tbe effect of tins local 
sympaUij' on die btunm bent Here will be 
faund, at least in the mote seduded port* o£ out 
ialand, where mauu&ctoricB have not penetrated* 
and where dgricnltore is the 91^ resource that 
prevaiting character iu the coi^r^Btion which 
bcBt (ocords with this a&ctii^ sio^city and 
devotional ardour oF our admirable ritual. 
Unlike the faeten^eneous mat^als of which 
the crowded audiences of a large city usually 
eonsbt, the worshippers in a country congre- 
gation are comparatively on terms of equality; 
they are assimilated in their manners and modes 
of thinking, and coDBcquently feel not only a 
greater affection for each other, bM a greater 
bond of ^mpitby and unicm in thcdr addresses 
to Him whom they know to be the God of charity 
and peace. Th«r devotitm kindles ndth in- 
creasing warmth as they lode around them, aot 
among strangera* but through rows of iriends 
and n^hbonrs, and they almost unconsdously 
conceive a love for the place in which they have 
so often enjoyed the inestimable blessings of 
Christian fellowship. 
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Tbc fiUage dardn tnmy be nid, indeed, from 
the itatioiHtry and annried habits o£ the 
peasdntr;, to prewmt diem, not onlj tritfa a re- 
cord of the nmt intBtieDtolis evcnu of tbetr 
awn lives, bnt of those iriiich had, from tune 
immemorial, marked tbe dajniof their fore&then ; 
for it wM here that they vera baptised, thst 
liuj w«re married, dtat they were baritd,- and 
it was hat, that, with their neighbours, they 
were accnstamed, like tbetnselvesT " to take 
sweet coiuiBcl tc^etber, Mid to walk in the 
house of Ood as fiieoda." Reminiscences 
such as these, whilst th^ awaken in their 
bosoms emotions of benev<dence and piety, call 
forth, at the same time, the most r^tosing con- 
fidence on Him wh6, through every generation, 
had been the guide and guardian c^ their race; 
and they view their dosky akles, and pillared 
toaS, and the adjacent turf, beneath which 
they diall shortly sleep, with holier love and 
more endearing thoughts. 

" They are familiar,'* says an el^ant and 
truly philanthropic writer, speaking of the 
peasantry of remote villages, " they are femiliar 
from their childhood with the sound of the 
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chttTch-belt, in all its varied imports of joy and 
sorrow; the sight of the font and the aJtar 
brings with it, to them, hallowed and tender re- 
collections ; and their family graves are in the 
. green and quiet church-yard, where tliey them- 
selves know that they shall one day find room as 
well AS the rest. It happens, not unfrequently, 
that a peasant on his death-bed, gives directions 
as to the precise spot where his grave shall be 
dug, and names the friends and kinsmen by 
whose hands it is his desire that his coffin may 
be let dowD ; and this, with a composure equally 
remote Irom the insensibili^ which pbilosophism 
affects, and from the delirious raptures which 
jenthusiasm inspires," 

The author from whom this interesting 
passage has been taken, is contrasting the de- 
corous and hallowed repose of a country church- 
yard with the offensive and often riffed ceme- 
teries of a crowded city ; and he justly and 
beautifiilly obser\'es, that the " village church- 
yard, with its little grassy mounds, 

transversely lying side by side, 

From east to west : 
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has a character of quietness and sancti^, which 
makes us feel how appropriately such an en- 
closure is called by the Oermans, God's 
ground." • 

It is impossible, indeed, to view the quiet, 
rural,' and retired situations in which many of 
our village churches are placed, without per- 
ceiving how well they accord with the lovely 
and peaceful character of the religion to which 
the sanctuary they sheiter is dedicated ; and how 
decidedly, as a site for social worship, the 
heart gives a preference, founded on every 
amiable bias and rational association, to loca- 
lities such as these, where beautiful nature blends 
with and exalts the sentiments of devotion, 
when contrasted with the noisy, turbulent, and 
demoralizing scenery, which so oflen surrounds 
the gloomy churches'of the manufacturing town 
or dissipated capital. 

So appropriate, so delightful has seemed the 
connection between the emotions derived from 
the contemplation of tranquil, yet majestic 
nature, and those which flow from the influence 

■ Qovlerly Review, vol. uiii. p. 558. 
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of our bcly religion, tlialv in the ejre of piety 
and scnaibilit^, no bon^tiil apot has appeared 
so beButiftd, as when thejq>ireis saen asemling 
through its fairest foliage; a feeling, whidi hat 
been exprened hf a eaataaipanaj poet, id the 
falloiring ezqmste manner. 

Oft when Pre seen s rising ground 
With bower]' leafage ■badmr'^ ronni ; 
Where gntopt of fmemt rases twine 
With foicgleve, and with sweet woedtuBe, 
Where overhead the arch'd boughs meet, 
Asd violets bloaiu beneatl) the feet; 
Oh, I have thought— Surpassing fiur! 
Had but thiu spot a house of prayer, 
A dome amidst the enchanted dell. 
All-hallowed to Emandel. 

Oh, when amidst the grove of green, 
The chapel's snow-white spire is seen ; 
The column and the step of stone, 
The walls to meditation known, 
How holy, how dear, does the spot appear ! 
The fairest of heaven and earth are here ; 
' The sweetest below, and die sweetest above, 
Nature's fiur form, and a Saviour's love ! 
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la s covert like thi», what prayers mi^t riae, 
What notes of praiu mi^bt reach the gkiei! 
Notes, as soft as a sumnier even, 
Notes, with less of earth than heaven : 
Hymnings that might seem to be 
Sweet celestial minstrelsj. — 

" Yes," in a spot eo Htill, so fair. 
That Peace might choose her haven there ; 
How sweet tiie house of prmse aod prayer ! 
Sorrow will cause the heart to pray. 

But 1^ bow lovelier is tJie sound 

When notes o£ fafl[^uneBS rebound, 

Where all is beautiful wound. 

Amidst the summer ray ! 

Edmeston." 



' Sacred Xyrio, ml. i. pp. 5, 6. I -cuiBot diimiis Mt. 
EdmsUon's little volumes, without remuking, that the; breathe 
a tnitigled ipirit of pw« poetry and Atyadoa ; aor wilboot 
adding one ditvt but entire pifice, u & brlhur ^icdncii of (lie 
■tyle and manner in ^ucb Ibej we executed. 

FORGIVENESS 
When OD the fVagMot Sikdal tree 
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That there are many places in thb still happy 
island where the spire rises amid scenery as 
serene and lovely as the poet has here descnbed, 
and where simplicity aud piety pay thar vows 
with the utmost singleness of heart, none who 
are acqiuunted with the remote pastoral and 
agricultural districts of England will venture to 
deny. It is in situations such as these, indeed, 
that religion, that the sweet influence of the 
sabbath, is yet felt in all its puri^ and power ; 
it is here, that the incalculable benefits of our 
church establishment are experienced without 
diminution or restraint; that its sacred rites and 



E'rai on the edge that wroaght her death. 
Dying, ibe breathes ber sweetest breath. 
As if to token in her fill, 
Peace to her fbes, and Late to all. 

How hardly Mm this leasoa leanu, 

To sniile, and blesa the hand that apums ; 

To see the blov, to feel the pun. 

But render only Love again ! 

HiiB spirit not to earth ii giien f 

One had it — but ni came from Heaven j 

Reviled, rejected, and betrayed, 

No cune he breathed, Qu plaint ni made ; 

But when in death's deep pang he sighed. 

Frayed for hli murderers and died. 
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boly ordinances are observed with devotional 
zeal; and that the intercourse between the pastor 
and his little flock is precisely such as may give 
to the fonner that fecility of individual know- 
ledge and notice, so essential to the due dis~ 
charge of his functions, and, if affectionately 
exercised, so productive of mutual confidence 
and love. 

Of a viUage-cburdt thus circumstanced, 
where the sweetness and tranquillity of the 
landscape whidi embosoms it may be consi- 
dered as truly emblenatic of the blessedness 
uid peace which dwell within the breasts of 
those who worship at its altar, I shall present 
my readers with a picture, which is evidently 
drawn from the life, from circumstances of sim- 
ple truth and reiterated observation, and where 
the colouring is worthy of the beauty and Sanc- 
tis of the subject. 

_____-_! know it well, ^ 
The village-cfaapel : mauy a year ago, 
That little dome to Grod was dedicate ; 
And ever since hath undisturbed peace 
Sat on it, moveksa as the brooding dove 

VOL. II. z 
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That must not leave her nest. A mouy wall, 
Bathed, though ia ruiiu, with a fliuh of flowen, 
(A lovely emblem of that promised life 
That spring* trom death) doth placidly enclose , 
The bed of rest, where, with their father's, sleep 
The children of the vale ; and the calm stream, 
That murmurs onward with the self-same tone 
VOT ever, by the mystic power of sound 
Binding the present with the past, pervades 
The holy hush, as if with God's own voice, 
I^llUng the listening heart with piety. 

Oh ! ne'er shall I forget the hour, when first 
Thy Uttle chapel stole upon my heart. 
Secluded TKODTaacic ! 'Twas the Sabbath mom. 
And up the rocky banks of thy wild stream 
I wound my path, full oft, I ween, delay'd 
By sounding waterfall, that, 'mid the calm. 
Awoke such solemn thoughts as suited well 
The day of peace ; till all at once I came 
Out of the shady glen, and with freah joy 
Walk'd on, encircled by green pastoral hills. 
Before me suddenly thy chisel rose 
As if it were an image : even then 
The noise of thunder roll'd along the sky, 
And darkness veil'd the heights — a summer storm, 
Of short forewarning, and of transient power. 
Ah me ! how beautifully silent thou 
Didst smile amidst the tempest ! O'er thy roof 
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Arch'd R fair rainbow, that to me appear'd 
A holy Bhelter to thee in the Btorm, 
And made thee shine, amid the broodiog gloom. 
Bright as tlie morning itar. Between the fits 
Of the loud thunder rose the voice of PgalmB, 
A most soul-tnoving sound. There, unappall'd, 
A choir of youths and maidens hymned their God, 
With tones that robb'd the thunder of its dread, 
Bidding it rave tn v^n. 

Out came the sun 
In glory from his clouded tabernacle ; 
And, waken'd by the splendour, np the lark 
Rose with a loud and yet a louder song, 
Chaunting to heaven the hymn of gratitude. 
The service closed ; and o'er the church-yard spread 
The happy flock, who in that peaceful fold 
Had worshipp'd Jesus, carrying to their homes 
Tlie comfort of a Huih that canuot die, 
That to the young supplies a guiding light, 
Steadier than Reason's, and far brighter too ; 
And to the aged, sanctifies the grass 
That grows upon the grave. 

WlLSOM. 

It must be impossible, in short, for any heart 
where religion has taken deep root, and where 
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the senubilities of our common nature have not 
been blunted by a long and contaminating in- 
tercourse with the busy world, not to ieel the 
utmost attachment Sot the place whose every 
form and feature fiiraisbes us not only with the 
most impressive memorial of those who have 
been dear to us in this world, but is indissoh 
lubly connected with the conviction which as- 
sures us of a blessed re-union in that whidi is 
to come. It is here, by the consecrated gntves 
of once aflectionate friends and relations, that 
we have been wont to listen to that sublime 
liturgy which has spoken comfort to our soul^ 
wh^i all beside has failed u8 ; it is here diat, 
with thousands, we have joined in prating Him 
who redeemed us ; and, if we have trodden its 
courts with humili^ and love, it is to this spot, 
to the home of our fathers, and the temple of 
our God, that, in the hour of death, we shall 
turn our weary eyes with hope, and fiiith, and 
consolali<m. 

From assodaUons such as these, whJch, local 
and adventitious as they may t^pear to some, 
have been ever found highly instrumental in 
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kindling devotion^ and keeping alive a sense of 
religion, who would wish to abstract us? With- 
out them, we may venture to afllrm, neither 
church nor sabbath would long exist; and as 
they must be powerful and beneficial in propor- 
tion to the antiquity and purity of the ritual 
round which they fi>rm, it will be the hope and 
wish of every fiiend to the ecclesiastical polity 
of England, that their union with our temples 
may suHer neither death nor diminution. 

In the spirit of this wish, and with that love 
for our establishment which distinguished the 
immortal Hooker* has Mr. Cunningham wrltt^ 
the lines which I have taken as the motto for 
this pa|>er; lines immediately preceding the 
following beautiful stanzas, which, while they 
paint in glowing colours the strength of these 
associations, display, at the same time, that 
tenderness, piety, and rational zeal, which are 
the usual and faappy- effects of their influence 
over the heart. 

I love the ivy-mantled lovier, 

Rock'd by the storms of thousand yeais; 
The gra'ae, whoae melancholy flower 

Was nourished by a martyr'3 tears. 
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I lore die organ's jojoua swell, 

Sweet echo of the heaveulf ode ; 
I love the cheerful village-bell) 

Ftint erablem of the call of God. 
Waked by the aouDd, I bead my feet, 

I bid my swelling sorrows cease ; 
I do but touch tbe mercy-aeat, 

And hear the still small voice of peace. 

And as tbe ray of evening fades, 
I love amidst the dead to stand ; 

Where in the altar's deepening shades, 
I seem to meet tbe ghostly band. 

One comes — Oh 1 mark his sparkling eye, 
ITie light of glory kindles there; 

Another — hear his deep-drawn sig^— • 

— 'tis tbe sigh of dumb despur. 

Another treads tbe shadowy aisle ; 

1 know him — 'tis my sainted are — 
I know his patient, angel smile, 

His shepherd's voice, his eye of fire ; 
His ashes rest in yonder um, 

I saw his death, I closed bis eye ; 
Bright sparks amidst those ashes bum; 

That death has taught me how to die. 
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Xibng be our Father's temple cur's ; 

Woe to the hand by which it falls ; 
A thousand spirits watch its towers, 

A cloud of angels guard its walls. 
And be their shield by us posiess'd ; 

Lord, rear around thy blest abode, 
The buttress of a holy breast, 

The rampart of a present God.* 

I cannot more appropriately dose this essay 
and these volumes, than with the remark, that 
at no time do the impressions ari^ng from Awia/ 
public voorship, and attachment to its temple, 
press more powerfully and effectively on the 
heart, than when we are returning from our 
church on the evening of a. day in avtmnn. The 
sun is, perhaps, sinking behind a veil of clouds, 
and bis &rewell lustre is just &ding i^m our 
fields : the winds of nij^ht are rising round us, 
and, as we pass through rows of elms, and 
amid hillocks of green tur^ the withered leaves 
are fidling iast upon the tombs of those who 
were once the friends of our youth, or the com- 
panions of our recent course. It is a sc^ie 

* Hw Valtet Ciubioii, pp. 133— ISJ. 
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which gives additional weight to the service 
which has just been heard within the sacred 
walls, to tfiat brotherly love and kindly feeling 
to that humility, resignation, and trust in Him 
who made us, which the Liturgy of our church 
so beaulifuHy enjoins, and which the very act of 
social prayer so forcibly implies, by placing 
before us, at the very threshold of the sanctuary 
from which we issuer the most striking exterior 
memorials of the transiUMy tenure of all sub- 
lunary life. 

It b then, that whibt the gale of evening is 
sounding in our ears, and whilst the dry Jbliage 
is $eeQ eddying on the graves of those who 
loved us, if any harsh and unsubdued emotion, 
if any dirob of auger or revenge have yet a 
place' widiia our bosoms, it must &de and die 
away. We look around on those who hove 
latdy been united with us in implorbg the pro- 
tection of our heavenly Father, and who are 
now returning with us through the pathways of 
the deaf], with sentiments of deeper love and 
more, extended chari^. There are many c^ 
Uiem who are descending, as ourselves perhff)s, 
into the vale of years ; they have reached the 
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autumn of their days, the evening of their life; 
and, like the dying leaves which the blast is now 
scattering, one by one, over the mouldering relics 
of the departed, soon shall they, in equally 
rapid succession, drop into the earth from 
which they sprang 1 

It is a scene, indeed, which cannot fail to 
impress the most careless, to rouse the most in- 
diiferent ; it is one also, from which it is scarcely 
possible to return without being a better man, 
and a happier member of society; without 
deeply feeling the invaluable consolations of 
Christianity, without fervently and gratefully 
rejoicing, that in the temple which has just been 
left, we have heard the words of Ufe, the blest 
. assurance, that our departure is but for a time, 
and that we shall not be left in the ground like 
the leaves which perish. 
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